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Introduction 


TT WAS June 1918, last year of the First World War. The 

Western Front was resting; there was lull. The Western 
Allies were recovctlng from the wounds inflicted upon their 
men by the armies of Berlin the past spring. On the Eastern 
Front, stretching over vast expanses of Russia, all was quiet. 
In fact, in the East there was no front at all. 

The i'nteroa] crisis and turmoil dormant within the Tsarist 
Empire for decades, acerbated by the strains of three years 
of war, came to a head in March 1916 and deposed the 
Romanov Dynasty. In October of that year the Bolsheviks 
seized power in a coup against the Provisional Government of 
Kerensky, and then under Lenin Russia left the war by 
separate peace concluded with the Centra] Powers at Brest- 
Litovsk on March J, 1918. Her huge army was demobilized, 
her vitals emasculated. Parvus, a Russian emigre living in 
Germany, bad been right when suggesting to the German 
General Staff in March 1915 that Russia could be fatally 
wounded and, eventually, eliminated as a factor in the war by 
exploiting the extremist, pacifist and irredentist movements 
with which she was pregnant for decades through supporting 
their exiled leaderships living in Switzerland, Germany, 
Scandinavia and elsewhere in Europe. Now in the spring of 
1918 Russia lay prostrated and under Lenin’s Government 
which, as this study will show, iotemally rested to a great 
extent upon the bayonets of prisoners of war of the Central 
Powers, the Internationalists serving in the ranks of the Red 
Army, and externally at the mercy of the German High Com* 
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mand. Berlin’s ambitions on the Eastern Front were thus 
amply fulfilled. 

True, the Western Allies, mainly the British and French, 
were making efforts at bringing Russia back into the war. First, 
in January-March 1918, they hoped for an invitation of the 
Soviet Government to that effect, or at least for military co- 
operation with the Bolsheviks to lessen pressure which Berlin 
was putting upon their government, and when this invitation 
was not forthcoming after initial negotiations, they began 
contemplating in April an Allied military intervention to 
reopen the Eastern Front even without such an invitation. 
Their hand, however, was greatly immobilized by a grave 
dissent. President Wilson of the United States was the staun- 
chest opponent of the reopening of the Eastern Front who 
would not contribute any American troops to the proposed 
venture; he also opposed the suggestion that Japanese troops 
could be used for the purpose. And as for the European Allies, 
these could spare no men from the Western theatre of opera- 
tions. 

• Thus the Eastern flank of Germany was secured. The war 
was finally transformed, except for minor actions in the Balkans 
and the Middle East, into a one front operation, which was a 
cardinal aim of Berlin’s grand strategy since the outbreak 
of the war. This enabled Berlin to execute a strategic regrouping 
early in 1918 and throw its manpower and resources, augment- 
ed with some 70 divisions transferred from Russia, against the 
Allies on the Western Front. Berlin would press for an early 
and decisive defeat of its adversaries before American troops, 
some 100,000, would arrive in France in force. 

, Suddenly, this strategic setting was upset by unexpected 
and truly spectacular developments taking place in the distant 
Russia, by now written off as a Western Ally. News hit the 
headlines of international press reporting that the Czechoslovak 
Legion, a body of some 40,000 troops on its way to the French 
Front, was locked in a deadly combat with the armed forces of 
the Soviet Government over the control of the Trans-Siberian 
railway stretching some 5,000 miles from River Volga up to 
Vladivostok, that the Soviet power in Southern Russia and the 
entire Siberia was rapidly declining, that a new Russian 
Government elected in December 1917 General Election and 
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dissolved by the Bolsheviks in January 1918 was assuming 
control Over the liberated territories and invited the Western 
Allies to enter Siberia from Vladivostok to reopen the Eastern 
Front, and that because of this invitation a massive Allied 
Intervention of some half a million men was imminent. A new 
Russia was in the making in these stirring developments, 
wishing to rejoin the Western Allies and striving to organize a 
new army in order to renew the war on Berlin and Vienna. Thus 
in June and July 1918 prospects brightened up about the 
possibility of the war being transformed into a two front opera- 
tion again, svith Parts and London pressing hard upon Wiison 
to change his mind while Berfin making every effort to sustain 
the Bolsheviks in power to defeat the Legion as well as the 
domestic opposition to checkmate the Allies. 

The daring military exploits of the Legion, and their 
significance for the grand strategy of the Western Allies, receiv- 
ed highest tributes and accolades from the leading men of the 
day who shaped the destiny of the world at the time. President 
Pointcareof France coostdered them comparable, even surpass- 
ing, the exploits of Xeoophone during his Anabis in leading 
some 10,000 troops, the reminder of the great expedition which 
Cyrus led into Persia in 401 B.C. out of that country on their 
way to Greece. British Prime Minister Lloyd George said that 
this daring enterprise and the triumphs of this small army were 
really one of the greatest epics of Wstoiy. Theodore Roosevelt, 
who succeeded Wilson as President of the United Stales, gave 
part of his Nobel Prize for Peace to the men and officers of the 
Legion saying that their deeds have no parallel in ancient or 
modem warfare because they suffered so much to enable other 
people to enjoy freedom. And Winston Churchill admiringly 
wrote about their Odyssey that the pages of history scarcely 
recall any parallel episode at once so romantic in character and 
extensive in scale. 

Since those momentous developments taking place in Russia 
in summer of 1918 much has been written about the most 
important consequences of the armed confrontation of the 
Czechoslovak Legion with the a^med forces of the Soviet 
Government. First, about the terrible Civil War into which 
Russia was plunged immediately following the outbreak of the 
struggle between these two adversaries at the end of May. Second. 
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about the attempts of London and Paris to take advantage of 
the seizure and control of the entire Trans-Siberian railwa}' 
from the basin of Volga River up to Vladivostok by the 
legion in order to convince President Wilson that the Interven- 
tion was now a practical possibility not only for the reopening 
of the Eastern Front but for gi-v-ing support to the new Russia 
to cast off the Bolsheviks, free the country from the hold of 
srlin and gwe a chance to the newly elected constitutional 
gosemment to consolidate its rule. Although the armed con- 
rontation between the Soviet Government and the Legion was 
the touchstone of all these studies, the origin of this conflict 
received little attention in scholarlj' literature. 

Leaving aside the tributes and accolades accorded to the 
military’ exploits of the Legion, some of them exaggerated, the 
purpose of the present study is rather a modest one because it 
IS attempting to narrate and document the story’ of only the 
origin of this great armed confrontation as completely as pos- 
sible on the^ basis of evidence now available. The task is 
particularly intriguing because the event has been veiled for 
years in obscurity and suffered from serious distortions, and 
because the Soviet Government established its own version, 
an authoritatively so, by Lenin and Trotsky only a month 
after its outbreak. The core of its argument is a contention that 
hrance and Bntain had instigated the Legion into the anti- 
SoMet uprmng, and that upon their urging the latter entered 

anti-Bolsherik forces in Russia to 
oi^hrow the Soviet Government. The whole plot is presented 
^ the openmg stage of the Allied Interv’ention in Russia, this 
obe mounted not to reopen the Eastern Front but primarily 

This conspiracy’ themw was 
as the repealed truth and 
refurtish^d ^ith circumstantial evidence which made it surpri- 

iteelem^r’B ■ ^as so masterful that somTof 

?ori 5 ;? serious and reputable 

WE-; was onhand. 

enLef 'the^SolT^ Washington 

eJ^utfon tt clear reconstructure of the 

solution of die Allied pohaes towards Russia under Lenin 
duiing the spnng month of 1918, the central piece of th- whS^ 
mosaic, ,.e., the origin of the armed conSict between the Lejion 
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and Bolsheviks, was missiog or veiled in mystery, suspicion 
and guesses because of do access to (he Soviet and Czecho- 
slovak sources on this topic to verify the contentions of Soviet 
svriters. 

And here the present study comes in. ft is based primarily 
upon the orders issued by the Soviet Government to its troops 
and local authorities regarding the Legion which had been 
secured when the latter captured the large territories of the 
Volga basin and then the entire Trans-Siberian line. These 
documents are essential for establishing the role which the 
Soviet Government as well as the local Soviets played in the 
origin of the event because they enable us to follow on a 
day-to-day basis and in an extraordinary detail the evolution of 
their policies over the whole spectrum of postures, from help- 
fulness and friendship in March to intense hostility at the 
beginning of May, To establish the role which the Legion 
played in the origin of the struggle the study draws upon the 
documentary records of its political and military leadership 
relating to that period. The most important documents which 
have a bearing upon the story, whether from Russian or Czech 
sources, are translated in the Appendix. 

The story which emerges from the evidence now available 
and cited io this study regarding the origin of the great con- 
frontation is much diRereot from the one presented by Lenin 
and Trotsky and then amplified by Soviet writers in the many 
accounts of this event until today. 

The story starts on March 15 and 16, 1918 when Lenin per- 
mitted some 70 trains of the Legion to embark upon their 
voyage to France via Vladivostok, but then suddenly the Soviet 
Government reversed itself and on March 20 ordered their 
movement to be stopped. At the root of this decision lay the 
profound military weakness of the Soviet Goveroment following 
the dissolution of Russian armed forces as a result of the Peace 
Treaty of Brest- Litovsk concluded early in March and the desire 
of the government to use the Legion as a nucleus for organizing 
a new Red Army of some half a million men, announced by 
Trotsky on March 2f, t9i€. 

In order to secure the services of the Legion for the purpose 
Trotsky entered into negotiations with the French on March 
18, making a formal request to that effect. In addition, he 
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Started negotiations also with the British and Americans to 
explore the possibilities of their military assistance to the 
Bolsheviks. 

When, however, the French as well as the leadership of the 
Legion rejected Trotsky’s request, the Czechoslovak Commu- 
nists appeared on the scene; these were the men who had not 
joined the Legion but cast their lot with Bolsheviks organizing 
for them the Czechoslovak Red Army. Tlicse men now 
started to fill the cars of Lenin, Trotsky and Stalin with the 
tales that the men in the Legion were being dragged out 
of Russia against their will by their “counter-revolutionary 
officers to serve the interests of Western imperialists’’, and that 
given a chance to unfold a propaganda campaign among the 
troops they would enlist into the Red forces the proletarian 
core of the Legion estimated by them at some 15,000 men. 
As a result, several groups of these agitators were dispatched 
to the railway centres in which the trains of the Legion were 
immobilized to unfold the campaign with assistance of the 
local Soviet authorities. Hand in hand with the efforts against 
the Legion the Soviet Government mounted a campaign among 
the prisoners of war of the Central Powers for enlistment into 
the Red Army because Russian nationals could not be induced 
to volunteer in any significant numbers for the Bolshevik armed 
forces. Here the campaign was successful, the military forma- 
tions of the prisoners of war, known as Battalions of Interna- 
tionalists, constituting some 40-50 per cent of the armed forces 
of the Bolsheviks which at the end of April 1918 stood some 
30,000 troops, including the fateful Latvian Guard. 

When it became obvious that the propaganda campaign of 
the Czechoslovak Communists was not successful, instead of 
delivering the promised 15,000 troops they succeeded in induc- 
ing only 150 men to desert the Legion and join the Red forces, 
the Soviet Government decided for a forcible dissolution of the 
Legion in the middle of May. By that time its trains stood 
immobilized in many railway stations, scattered over hundreds 
of miles along the Trans-Siberian line, to which Moscow started 
to dispatch troops to reinforce the hand of local military com- 
manders for the encounter. The move against the Legion was 
mounted on May 21, when Trotsky arrested its political leaders 
at that time in Moscow, and in jail forced them into signing a 
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Iclfgram ordering the Iroops lo completely disarm and surren- 
der to the protection of the Soviet authorities. Hand in hand 
with this telegram went a secret order of Trotsky to all local 
Sosicts to approach the trains as soon as they had disarmed 
themselves in order to dissolve the units and enlist the men 
into the Red Army or organize them into labour battalions. 
When the troops, however, refused to disarm and surrender 
to local Bolsheviks, Trotsky ordered on May 23 that the troops 
must be disarmed forcibly, ibeir officers arrested, units dissolved 
and anyone resisting shot on the spot. 

This then set the events upon a collision course on the Sosiet 
side. On the side ofthc Legron, (he event developed mainly as 
a response to the initiatives emanating from Moscow. 

As the first response to the move of the Bolsheviks ordering 
the Legion’s trains to he halted on March 20 its leadership 
concluded an agreement with them In Penza oo March 26: the 
Legion agreed to substantial disarmament while the governmeot 
promised to renew the movement as soon as weapons were 
surrendered. As the next concession to the Soviet Government 
the leadership of the Legion agreed to Trotsky's demands for 
propaganda campaign amongst the troops in order to recruit 
volunteers for the Red Army, and as a result the Czechoslovak 
Communists were facilitated free access to the trains and guaran- 
teed safe conduct to unfold the campaign. 

When after the conclusion of the disarmament and the propa- 
ganda Campaign for volunteers the movement of the trains was 
not renewed, and when the Bolsheviks pressed for new demands 
for complete disarmament, the Legion became polarized and split 
into two camps. The political leadership and the top military 
command advocated further concessions as the pnee to he paid 
for lifting the ban on the movement to escape the encirclement 
by the Red forces which now began to converge upon the iso- 
lated trains. The rank and file men and their commanding 
officers opposed any further concessions, refused disarmament 
and demanded the renewal of the movement through self-help. 
They argued that the over-all balance of forces between the 
Legion and the Bolsheviks was at that moment in favour of 
the former, that this advantage would be lost soon because of 
the evident concentration of Soviet forces composed mainly of 
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vik coup. Because the evidence in these areas is far from com- 
plete> and also because of disagreements among the specialists, 
many conclusions, assessments and estimates made in these 
areas must remain tentative and provisional until new evidence 
is on hand, leaving thus these topics wide open to further 
research. 

Another relates to the spelling and transliteration of 
many personal and place names, and although an effort has 
been made to introduce some degree of uniformity many names 
appear In the form in which they appeared in the original 
documents. Finally, it is much regretted that due to technical 
difficulties it proved impossible to indicate with diacritical 
marks the accents and other features in many words in Czech, 
Slovak and other languages used in this work. Because the 
story unfolds in many places in Russia and Siberia, a map 
is provided for general orientation of the reader. 

Research was carried out in Washington, New York, 
Cambridge, Princeton, New Haven. Toronto, London, Pans, 
Vienna and Tokyo. Thanks arc due to their libraries and 
research archives for access to their collections and assistance 
with microfilming, xeroxing and other services. 

The study represents the second volume of a senes on 
C?ec/iOi/ovck/o and Russia, and follows the first volume entitled 
Re\olutionary War for Independence and the Russian Question: 
The Czechoslovak Army in Russia 1914-1918 (Abhinav Publi- 
cations, New Delhi. 1977). The third volume is in preparation. 


Brock University 
January 20, 1978 


V.M.F. 
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Departure from Russia 


CZECIIOStOVAK ARSfY CoRPS 

At THE outbrealcofthe ^farcb RevoJufjon ia Russia in 
** 1917 (he First Czechoslovak Bt'igads, kno»va as (be 
Czechoslovak Legion, was deployed in the Ukraine against (he 
armed forces of the Central Powers, This miliiaiy body had 
been raised during the First World War from Czech and Slovak 
Settlers residing in Russia, but largely from prisoners of war of 
these two nationalities who had cither been captured at the 
Eastern Front by the Russians or had deserted the Austro- 
Hungarian army,* 

The Brigade was under political leadership of the 
Czechoslovak National Council Branch for Russia. Its Presi- 
dium consisted of Prokop Maxa. Bohurair Cermak and Jiri 
Klecanda, and the entire Branch was responsible to the 
Czechoslovak National Council in Paris. Under the leadership 
of Thomas G. Masaryk, Eduard Benes and Milan Rastislav 
SCefanik the Council directed the entire diplomatic, political 
and military action aimed at the liberation of the Czechs and 

• For the origin of the Legion see Victor M. Fic, Revolutionary tVar for 
Independence and the Russian Quettiott: Czechoslovak Army in Russia 
l9/-f-IPIS. Abhinav Publfcarioos. New DeJhi, 1977. 

AIjo Geburg Thunig-Nittner, Die Tschoslowakbehe Legion in 
Russland: Ihrt Ces‘hichte und Bedesdung bet der Enstehung der J. Tscho- 
slowaklschen Republik, Otto Hamssowiu, Wiesbaden, 1970. 
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Slovaks from Hapsburg rule and the creation of an indepen- 
dent Czechoslovak state. 

In military affairs the Brigade was under the command of 
a Russian officer. General Shokhorov, who was appointed by 
the Tsarist Government; his staff was composed of Russian, 
Czech and Slovak officers. The troops enjoyed a considerable 
degree of self-government through the functioning of the Army 
Soviets, or Councils, which had been established in every unit 
of the Brigade to take care of education, hygiene and minor 
administrative matters. These bodies were created on the basis 
of Decree Number One of the Provisional Government of 
Russia and the Petrograd Soviet, issued on March 1, 1917. 
Because at that time the Brigade functioned as an integral part 
of the Russian armed forces the decree was implemented also 
among the Czech troops. 

The March Revolution suddenly and fundamentally changed 
the entire position of the Brigade. Between July 23 and 27, 
1917 Masaryk visited the Headquarters of General Alexei A. 
Brusilov, Commander of the Southern Sector of the Front, in 
order to seek clarification of the legal status of the Brigade in 
the new political circumstances. The negotiations resulted in an 
agreement which defined the Brigade as a “Revolutionary Army 
in a state of war with the Central Powers”. In aU military 
matters the Brigade was to remain responsible to the Russian 
High Command, but all political and diplomatic matters were 
the responsibility of the Czechoslovak National Council in 
Russia. The agreement further recognized that the National 
Council in Russia was affiliated vrith the Paris Headquarters of 
the Czechoslovak liberation movement. This latter clause confer- 
red upon the National Council in Russia a special international 
status, which was further reaffirmed by a provision to the effect 
that the Council and the Brigade, as bodies politicallj' directed 
from abroad, must not interfere in internal affairs of Russia. 

A rapid grov/th of the ranks of the Brigade prompted 
Masaiyk to see the Commander-in-Chief of Russian armed 
forces. General L.G. Kornilov, in Mogilev on September 6, 
1917. Because a great number of Czechs and Slovaks released 
from the prisoner of war camps had joined the Briaade, 
Masaprk suggested that its two divisions should be reorganized, 
Kornilov agreed and promised to issue appropriate orders. But 
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before the agreement could be implemented ICornilov was 
dismissed by the new Premier of the Provisiona! Government, 
A.F. Kerensky. In view of this turn of events Masaryk sub- 
mitted the agreement directly to Kerensky, who on October 9 
1917 renamed the Brigade the Crechoslovak Army Corps in 
Russia. The international stains of the National Council in 
Russia received a further recognition when the Council was 

requested to designate one of its members to represent it on the 

Sta\ka, and to appoint an officer to liaise between the military 
command of the Army Corps and the Chief of Staff of Russian 
armed forces. 

The overthrow of Kerensky's Government by the Bolshe- 
viks brought no change in the intcmatiORal legal status of the 
National Council in Russia and its Army Corps. A few hours 
after the Bolshevik coup on November 7, 1917 Masaryk tele- 
^aphed from Petrograd to the command of the Army Corps 
instructions to the effect that he considered his agreement with. 
XctwTfiy JitJ Adt ehff Cax’b nvojv irrarr, at ali cost, 
rnaintaio strict neutrality regarding the civil <»)aflict that 
broke out in Russia. 

This situation, however, did not last long, important 
changes in the legal status of the two bodies were precipitated 
on November 20, 1917 when the Soviet Govcrninent offered 
armistice to the Central Powers, and then on December 3 
when negotiations were initiated for separate peace. During 
the intervening period the National Council developed a 
position that the peace negotiations of the Soviet Government 
with the Central Powers had terminated the last vestiges of the 
legal, political, and moral obligations binding the Council and 
the Army Corps to the Russian state, which was now under 
the rule of the Bolsheviks. If the Soviet Government wished to 
seek separate peace with the Central Powers it could do so. 
The Czechs, however, would remain in a state of war with 
Berlin and Vienna and this must govern their relations with the 
new Russian state and the Soviet Government. 

Another factor favoured tWs position taken by the National 
Council. The Czech troops were stationed on the territory of 
the Ukraine, which had its own Provisional Goveriiment claim- 
ing independence from the Soviet Government in Petrograd. 
This meant that the Army Corps, stationed as it was on 
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foreign territory, could no longer remain subordinate to the 
Russian High Command in military matters. In view of this, 
Masaryk concluded an agreement with the Government of the 
Ukraine on January 15, 1918 which recognized the authority 
of the National Council over the Army Corps, as well as the 
^uncil s affiliation with the Paris Headquarters of the Czech 
liberation movement, and which guaranteed at the same time 
mutual neutrality between the Czech troops and the armed 
forces of the Ukrainian Government. 


In view of this new international status of the Army Corps 
the National Council decided for a bold action. In the past, the 

Czech troops in Russia had pledged allegiance to the Russian 

Government: first to ffie Imperial and then the Provisional. 
Considering all legal ties with the Soviet Government terminat- 
ed the Czech leaders prepared a text of a new military oath 

Co^ncif M ^"^Siance to the National 

J?nuarv 18 ^ ^iev on 

January 18, 1918 all members of the National Council promis- 
ed to carry on the war against Austria-Hungary “until she is 
thTfuifif ^ ^ ^“^boslovak state arises on her ashes in 

oI nSm^o^ the Law 

fipiA i ^ ° the oath to the troops in the 

H.i« of .he C„„e, Si oLr.r'' 

of Brest-Litovsk negotiations causPd T ’• collapse 

.he Czech .roops and .he pta for T°“" 

had .o be deferred. ^ ^ adm.nrs.ering .he oa.b 

tiefore the separation of the Ukrainp Tre, n 

international status of the Armv Cor i, Pf Russia the 
In the first place, the FreTch greatly. 

co-beUigerent status to the Czechoslon^r^"^ accorded a 
Western Front on December ,6 

graphed from Paris to Masars-k whr, ^ ®cnes tele- 

that if the Army CorpsTn 

part of the Czechoslovak Army declare itself an integral 

ment would svelcome this sten ThiJ^ French Govern- 

by General Tabouis Chief of p ‘^c™aiunication was received 
-oga., h rn 

•he s,™ da, and .he N.S,„al 
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January 22. Hence, on that day, the Czechoslovak Army Corps 
stationed in the Ukraine became an Allied military formation. 
Because there svas no more use for its troops in Russia or the 
Ukraine, in view of the negotiations for separate peace between 
the Soviet Gos'cmmcnt and the Central Powers, the French 
miiitaiy representatives m Kiev agreed with Masaryk’s sugges- 
tion on February 14 that the entire Army Corps be removed to 
France through Vladisosiok. The French Government consi- 
dered the Ukraine and Russia indefensible by that time and 
approved the suggestion, of which Masaryk was informed in 
Kiev on February 18. 

These dc«lopmcnts thus paved the way for the departure of 
the Army Corps from the Ukraine. Within a few days the 
troops boarded some 72 trains and began moving towards the 
frontiers of Russia, with Vladivostok and then France io mind. 

Lenin: Armed Exit 

The first troops crossed the Ukrainian-Russian border at 
Kursk. To facilitate the passage across Russia and dispel the 
fears of the commander of the Bolshevik forces in south Russia, 
Antonov-Ovseienko, the leadership of the Army Corps volun- 
tarily gave up a substantial portion of h^avy armament, includ- 
ing all ariiJIeO' and several dismaDiJed airplanes. This volun- 
tary disarmament took place on March 16, 1918, and the Czech 
Command received a handsome tribute from Antonov-Ovseienko 
on the same day for this goodwill towards the Bolsheviks. 

Meanwhile, the Czech leaders initiated negotiations with the 
Sosiet Government on March 15 then established in Moscow. 
The Czech side was represented by Secretary of the National 
Council J. Klecanda; the Soviet side by A.A. Aralov, M. 
Mandelstam, and J.V. Stalin. The general situation in the 
country and the position of the Bolsbevilcs at the moment were 
extremely auspicious for the Czechs. The new capital of the 
Soviet Government played host to the Fourth Special All- 
Russian Congress of Soviets, which after several postponements 
was convened on March 14 to oonsklec the ratification of the 
Brest-Litovsk Peace Treaty conduded on March 3, 1918. 

The Bolshevik Party came to the Congress with a proposal 
that the peace treaty be ratified. The issue within the party had 
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held in 

1918 at which Lenin defeated 
y a ’ opposition as well as the advocates 

irtvadontn ^he Central Powers. The 

ratiid and thlt *hat the peace treaty should be 
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assisfanccbCMtended to faciJilaic their speediest transfer to 
VJadivostok.* 

Obviously, Lenin svas quite earnest to fulfiJ the terms of 
the peace treaty «ifh Germany in order to gain the necessary 
peredyshka, or breathing-spell, during which the Bolsheviks 
could consolidate their rule- Because Article 5 of the peace 
freatycallcd for dcmobiliealion ofthc old Russian army and 
Article 8 for an early exchange of prisoners of war, the armed 
Czechoslovaks — in the eyes of Vienna these were Austrian 
citizens to be exchanged — could be a source of serious trouble 
for the Bolsheviks. The treaty had been ratified on the previous 
day, and a speedy removal of the Czechs out of sight and away 
from Central Russia might dispose with this issue before the 
Central Powers could make such a request. 

The local Soviet authorities, who in the meantime were 
holding up the trains of the Czechs, upon receiving Lenin's 
order allowed them to proceed towards the Penza junction, 
through which all trains had to pass on the way to Vladivostok, 
without requesting disarmament or placing restrictions on their 
movement. Thus on March 19 the first trains of the Army 
Corps arrived in Penza, the western-most terminus of the 
Maslstral, a Russian name for the Trans-Siberian railway. 

The second issue agreed upon by Klecanda and the Soviet 
leaders on March 15 and 16 concerned some 50.000 Czech and 
Slovak prisoners of war who had not yet joined the Army 
Corps, and who were either scattered in distant prisoneis of war 
camps or worked in factories, mines and on farms. 

In his memorandum of March 3, 1918 Masaryk had pro- 
posed that these men should be organized at Omsk into the 
Second Army Corps. This body would remain in the country 
cither to assist in military operations any Russian government 
willing to renew the war on the Central Powers, or help m the 
restoration of Russian army, regardless of whether or not the 
troops would be directly involved in the fighting- Were this 
impossible but Russia was at war, then Masaryk believed that 
the men could be used as a labour force in factories and other- 
wise contribute to economic recoastmetion of Russia. His only 
cond.'fibfi regarding the use aC the Sscaad Aany Corps in 
Russia was chat a precise agreemeat between the Naliona] 
Council and the Russian Oovetnment mast be concluded con- 
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Avork had been launched in Omsk. Its troops might go to 
France, but it was more probable that they would remain in 
Russia. The National Council must base its plans upon an 
‘expectation, obviously inferred from Stalin’s statement to 
Ktecanda, that Russia u-ould rise to rejoin the war against the 
Central Powers. The Second Army Corps would then definitely 
remain in the country to help the Russian army fight the enemy. 
The writer of the article was well informed and accurately 
•expressed the agreement of the National Council and the Soviet 
■Government regarding the aims of the Second Army Corps. 

Thus aOer Klecanda’s negotiations with Stalin and Leaia 
■on March 15 and 16 the Czech leardership believed that it had 
a broad agreement on the departure of the First Army Corps 
from Russia and on the organization of the Second Army Corps 
in Omsk, and that all to be settled were details relating to 
administration, supply, financing and technical aspects of 
transportation. 

This, however, was not so as soon as Trotsky appeared on 
the scene and became inierested in the Czech troops. 

Trotsky; No E.xii 

Lev Davidovich Trotsky was a man of a psychological make* 
tip quite different from Lenin’s. He upset all the plans of the 
Czechs about the exit of their First Army Corps from Russia. 
Excitable, exaggerating, with a flair for drama, for the past 
few weeks he was filling the cars of Jacques Sadoul, Raymond 
Robins, and Bruce H. Lockhart with tales concerning the 
possibility of Allied-Bolshevik military co-operation. These 
three men were the “unofficial” representatives of France, the 
United States and England through whom the Allied govern- 
ments dealt with the Bolsheviks. Trotsky was the main agent of 
the Soviet Government to keep in touch with the Allies, while 
K. Radek and A. Joffe dealt with the Central Powers and L. 
Karakhan with Far Eastern affairs. Lenin was mostly detached. 
He maintained balance among his lieutenants and skilfully 
directed them to exploit the anxieties among the Allies and the 
Central Powers in order to preveat the Bolsheviks from succumh- 
iog under the controlling influence of either side. 

How did the Czechs fit into these negotiations of the Allies 
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of military co-opcratiofi. On that day he received Robins, the 
untiring advocate of Affied-Bolshevifc co-operation and a great 
admirer of Lenin. The commissar requested Robins to commu- 
nicate to Washington that he would welcome five American 
officers to be assigned to act as inspectors of organization, 
drill and equipment of the new Soviet Army just being organized 
by him.* 

Next came the French- Sadoul visited Trotsky on March 
J9 and offered military assistance. It seems that Sadoul suggest- 
ed that the Bolsheviks could use some French officers for 
training and organizational purposes. Several hundreo of them 
were available in Moscow at that time, because they were on 
their way to France from Romania after her collapse. Perhaps 
the departure of the Czechs was also discussed. Nothing 
specific, however, was agreed upon. The War Commissar was 
cool because he was offended a few days before by former 
French Ambassador, General Niessel, when he had called to 
say good-bye before departing for France. This is SadouPs 
explanation of Trotsky’s coolness to his proposals.* 

The fact that Sadoul made some offer of assistance to the 
Bolsheviks on March 19 was confirmed by Trotsky himself. 
The confirmation is significant, because it contains the first 
known reference of the War Commissar to the Czerhs. 

On that day Trotsky presided over a meeting of the 
Supreme Military Council, held in his staff tram at Alexander 
Station in Moscow. According to an account of the meeting 
given by Antonov- Ovseienko. who participated, Trotsky 
informed the assembled military commissars that the French 
Military Mission bad shown a great interest in the possibility 
of Soviet resistance against Germany and that it had approached 
him with an offer of assistance. In what form this assistance 
would he given remained, however, the secret of the French, 
he added. Some members of the mission had gone to Kharkov 
to ascertain the needs of the Bols*^evik armies in the Ukraine. 
Trotsky regretted that in the meantime the Czecfojlovak Army 
Corps was departing from the Ukraine, in co-operation with 
the French, leaving Che Red Army aJo.ne on the batile-fic'd. 

Differences appeared among the commissars as to the further 
direction of the movement of the Army Corps. Accordmg t^o 
Antonov-Ovseienko, N.l. Podxoisky suggested that the zee s 
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soon as possible. Trotsky admitted that this was a tremendous 
task, but said that it must be undertaken to prepare for every 
eventuality. In view of this, Trotsky undoubtedly saw in the 
, 00 troops of the First Army Corps, plus the troops of the 
econd Army Corps, a significant contribution to his effort, 
oreover, the troops of the First Army Corps — already trained, 
organized and armed would substantially buttress the existing 

mi Uary position of the Soviet regime which was not too good 
at that time. 


Ar he could use the troops of the First 

I promotion of his grand plan was short- 

• cabled to Paris Trotsky’s request concern- 

he harl^ 1 ization of these troops in Russia, and on March 21 

Foch communication from 

some nf principle he would agree to the use of 
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on ^ conference 
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Meanwhile, it was upon tl^ i . 
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top the movement of the 
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trains transporting the troops and dtsafro them. Accordingly, 
the trains spearheading the movement towards the east were 
stopped in Penza and the commissars refused to renew theif 
movement without giving any explanation. They could not, 
however, disarm the troops; that task was beyond their resources 
and they cabled so to Trotsky. The Czechs could not be forced 
to disarm, said the cable, they were loo many and loo well 
armed.’* 

It was only after receiving a new order, this from Stalin, 
that the commissars in Penza approached the Czech leaders on 
March 23 with a demand that the troops must unconditionally 
and completely disarm.” The leaders rejected Ibis demand and 
insoked Lenin’s permission of March 15 and 16 which had 
granted them a free and armed departure. To the charges of 
the commissars that the arms might be used against the Soviet 
Government they replied that the Army Corps had voluntarily 
given up all excessive armament in Kursk and that the remain- 
ing weapons were needed for self-defence on the long way to 
Vladivostok, Assurances were given that the troops would not 
interfere in domestic affairs of Russia because they wished to 
get out of the country as soon as practically possible. But (he 
commissars would not yield and harsh words were exchanged. 
The leaders of the Army Corps and the local Bolsheviks became 
seriously deadlocked for the first time. 

In fact, Penza now became a centre of Moscow’s drive 
aiming at stopping the movement of the trains of the Army 
Corps approaching from the west so (hat its troops could be dis- 
armed. The commissars in Penza pressed particularly hard upon 
Antonov-Ovselenko in Kursk, west of Penza, who was issuing 
to individual trains written permissions to move towards Penza 
as soon as he received from them the voluntarily surrendered 
heavy equipment. Shortly after his return from the meeting of 
the military commanders, held in Moscow on March 19, 
Antonov-Ovseienko received a tekgram from the Soviet of 
Penza demanding “not to enter into any agreemen s w.th the 
Czechoslovaks; the Sovnarkom had several times repeated 
insirurJjcms ordering their coinpfete disarmament; your tele- 
grams permitting partial disarmament complicate the 
matter.’”* 

Antonov-Ovseienko was surprised by this change ia the 
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the Bolsheviks in organizing their armed forces because he 
became convinced that it was possible, useful and nece>sary . 

Against this background it is not surprising that the question 
of the departure of the First Army Corps from Russia was 
reopened on March 20. shortly after Trotsky’s meeting with 
Sadoul and Riggs. Klecanda reported that on that day a serious 
disagreement appeared between Trotsky and Lenin regar ing 
the policies of the government toward the Czechs. Trotsky 
argued that in view of the government’s efforts at organizing 
its armed forces the permission granted to the Czechs to leave 
Russia should be withdrawn and their troop retained m the 
country. He said that he “had already requested the French 
not to transport the Czechs to France because the Bolsheviks 
would be organizing a new army and that the military opera- 


tions would be renewed’’.** 

Klecanda reports that two steps were undertaken as an 
upshot of the argument between Trotsky and Lenin, which 
resulted in the reversal of the government’s permission granting 

a free exit to the First Army Corps from Russia. . 

First, those government officials were immediately d^missw 
who had permitted the two members of the National Council, 
one from the Prisoners of War Commission and the other from 
the Financial Commission, to depart for Omsk. These two men 
had left Moscow on March 19 or 20 to tcctmt for the Second 


the following telegram was dispatched to all loral 
Soviets concerned: all trains transporting the Crechoslovals 

mu t he “pTed and the tmops completely^ 
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them and penult no w'l 
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Soon as possible. Trotsky admitted that this was a tremendoiis 
tas but said that it must be undertaken to prepare for every 
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trains transporting the troops and disarm them. Accordingly, 
the trains spearheading the movement towards the east were 
stopped in Penza and the commissars refused to renew their 
movement without giving any explanation. They could not, 
however, disarm the troops; that task was beyond their resources 
and they cabled so to Trotsky. The Czechs could not be forced 
to disarm, said the cable, they were too many and too well 
armed. 

It was only after receiving a new order, this from Stalin, 
that the commissars in Penza approached the Czech leaders on 
March 23 with a demand that the troops must unconditionally 
and completely disarm.” The leaders rejected this demand and 
in\-oked Lenin’s permission of March ) 5 and 1 6 which had 
granted them a free and armed departure. To the charges of 
the commissars that the arms might be used against the Soviet 
Government they replied that the Army Corps had voluntarily 
given up all excessive armament in Kursk and that the remain' 
ing weapons were needed for self-defence on the long way to 
Vladivostok. Assurances were given that the troops would not 
interfere in domestic affairs of Russia because they wished to 
get out of the country as soon as practically possible. But the 
commissars would sot yield and harsh words were exchanged. 
The leaders of the Army Corps and the local Bolsheviks became 
seriously deadlocked for the hrst time. 

In fact, Penza now became a centre of Moscow’s drive 
aiming at stopping the movement of the trains of the Army 
Corps approaching from the west so that its troops could be dis- 
armed. The commissars in Penza pressed particularly hard upon 
Antonov-Ovseienko in Kursk, west of Penza, who was issuing 
to individual trains written permissions to move towards Penza 
as soon as he received from them the voluntarily surrendered 
heavy equipment. Shortly after his return from the meeting of 
the military commanders, hdd in Moscow on March 19, 
Antonov-Ovseienko received a telegram from the Soviet of 
Penza demanding “not to enter into any agreemen s w.th the 
Czechoslovaks; the Sovnarkom had several times repeated 
instructions ordering their complete disarmament; jour tele- 
grams permitting partial disarmament complicate the 
matter."” 

Antonov-Ovseienko was su^tised by this change in the 
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political programme of the Ttnicif Corps, accepted the 

Communists — had functioned i called themselves- 

tional Propaganda within hie xa- ^ Department of Intema- 
his Mimstry of Foreign Afi-airs in 
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Petrograd. The department coosisted of 435 men of various 
nationalities and its task was to publish newspapers and revolu- 
tionary material in several languages for distribution among 
prisoners of war, and recruit and train agents to be sent abroa 
to promote revolutionary activities in European countries. 

This department was functioning within the Ministry or 
Foreign Affairs until Trotsky’s arrival in Moscow, when its 
individual national groups were transformed into Foreign ec 
tions of the Russian Bolshevik Party and became directly attached 
to its Central Executive Committee. The first section to be set 
up was of the Hungarians, then came a Romanian section, 
Yugoslav, Czech and, finally, a German section. To co-ordinate 
their activities a special body was formed, called 
of Foreign Sections of the Communist Party (Bo s evi 
Russia. Each section was represented on the executive 
of this federation by two delegates, and the committee 
ed as a policy making and directing body whic eci 
political and organizational matters. ,_j 

reorganization were laid upon Trotsky’s arrival in ’ 

the whole process was completed at the end of April 

Hand in hand with the work of the Department of Inter 
national Propaganda functioning within 
Foreign Affairs went activities of the Prisoners of 
sion, which had been established within the Ministry o 
Fronts in December 1917. The purpose of commissio 
to distribute newspapers and propaganda materia pro 
the Department of International Propagan^ m or er , 

prisoners of war of the Central Powers into t e ^ . 

. The Prisoners of War Commission had Us branches 
in those cities across Russia and Siberia which were known for 

a large concentration of prisoners of war. r vj^r ♦here 

Also within the Commission of Prisoners ^ 
functioned a group of Czech and SJova 

canvassed among their nationals for recruits ° 

and thus competed with the agents of the a i 

recruiting J the Army Corps. Bemuse the gov«nme^nn^^^^^ 

placing a high priority upon the recruitment o 

from among prisoners of war, the compe ' terminated 

National Council and the Czech Communis -..wished in 

in favour of the latter by a gDvrrnmental decree published m 
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/zve5///a on February 7, 1918. The decree declared invalid all 
ocuments which had been issued to prisoners of war by the 
National Council and stated that only the Czechoslovak 
ommunists or Internationalists could canvass among Czech 
r nationals but only for the Red Guards. Moreover, 

all future activities of the National Council must be brought 
under the control of the Federation of Social Democratic Pri- 
soners of \\ ar, the Organization of Internationalists and the 
soviet Government. 


, speaking, the last sentence of the decree challenged 

e entire legal and political status of the National Council and 
rmy orps. Although it was impossible for the government 
f because the Army Corps was the largest 

Riks’ °™^hon on the entire territory of former Imperial 
dZpd f deployed in the Ukraine which 

because Moscow— the order is significant 

Gornmeif'i 1918 the Soviet 

prisoners of w -•“'‘‘^‘I'ction over the Czechoslovak 

the Czech ^ administration into the hands of 

f»c.io„ed 

co™cr;fCa;T2 or™ 

Russia, which had generated T 

Czech Communists wo i-- logged opposition from the 
demanded that the Armv C^ ministry. These 

leave the country to fiThtfS’^' 

some 45 per ceS® of fts 40 000 

who were being draesed to P consisted of socialists 

many of them uerhpn!! against their will and that 

if the control of reactiona^^offire^^’ Guards 

It was with this understand' ^’cre removed. 

Trotsky arrived in Moscow o ^ \!r Question that 

to the decision of the eovf> ° ^ larch 17, reconciled himself 

commanders on March 19 h t meeting of military 

view of his negotiations for an 

the telegram of Aralov orderina *' • assistance. Hence 

movement of all trains of tu ’“mediate suspension of the 
Trotsky’s disagreement with I on March 20, 

with Lenin onThat day, and a complete 
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review of the Czech Question by the government in light of the 
new circumstances sshich were not favourable to the Czechs, as 
reported by Klecanda. 

The fact that all principal leaders of the Soviet Government 
Were then present in Afoscow and could co-ordinate activities 
of their ministries and various semi-autonomous departments- 
like the National Sections of Foreign Communists, the Prisoners 
of War Commission, and the Organization of Internationalists 
—resulted in the reorganization which Jed to the csiabJisbment 
of the Federation of Forc/ga Scctionr of the Commyaist 
(Bolshevik) of Russia, and its attachment to the Central Execu- 
tive Committee of that parly. It is quite possible that the Czech 
Question forced the entire Issue of this reorganization. 

It was thus within this frame of reference that the Soviet 
Government now evolved a new policy towards the Czechs, 
which featured two prongs. 

The first prong recognized the exisliog realities because the 
confrontation in Penza and elsewhere had brought home force- 
fully the point that the First Army Corps must be permitted to 
leave Russia. In the first pbee its leadership had rejected, through 
Cermak, Trotsky's demand that these troops should remain 
in the country. Second, the French through General Lavergne 
bad concurred in that rejection. Third, the events in Penza 
following Aralov's order bad clearly indicated that it was 
impossible to subdue these troops by force of arms as the 
military balance was in their favour. Fourth, if the troops could 
not be voluntarily or forcibly incorporated into the Red Army 
then it was quite clear that they could not be permitted to 
linger in Russia for long. The Army Corps was an integral 
part of the French army and the Treaty of Brest-Litovsk 
permitted no Allied armed forces on Russian soil. All these 
factors then fai’oured a policy of letting these troops out of the 
country as soon as possible, but completely disarmed. 

The second prong of the new policy of the Soviet Govern- 
ment towards the Czech Question developed from its current 
efforts to recognize the National Sections of Foreign Communists 
as the only representatives of their nationals living in Russia, 
wther as settlers or prisonwes of war, and place recruitment of 
prisoners of war into the Red Guards upon a new footing. 

Regardmg the Czechs, the reorganization entailed four 
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measures, which became implemented within days. First, the 
zechoslovak Section was promoted into the Czechoslovak 
ommunist Party and recognized as the only legitimate repre- 
n ^ I'e o all Ciiechoslovaks in Russia. Second, a Bureau of 
Czechos ovak Affairs was set up within Stalin’s Ministr>' of 

Czechoslovak Communists were 

permitted free access to the troops of the First Army Corps in 

° ^ recruitment campaign for the Red Guards. 

Arn,,7r w-ere insisting for a long time that the' 

the being dragged out of Russia against the will of 

the Reri -c ^ substantial portion of them would join 

monacn ^ removed and a 
Nationafr^ forces unfolded. Fourth, the 

OmTile r" permission to organize in 

bv the C/erh^T" would be now undertaken 

l?to the Red Armf 

of the departments 

'vafoverhTu the Czechoslovak affairs 

deal with the Oe E *V National Affairs would 

of the departing FirsrArmv Pob'tical problems 

Affairs under Kariw ^ °^P^i the Division of Far Eastern 

order of .March 20 v h! h , ® reversal and Aralov’s 

test of strength of the' two^ ^ 

joined by Markovic -nd ^ and Hurban, later 

When matters became conducted the talks in Penza; 

(o«d by 

Council, militarv coram-ind. • Presidium of the National 
^er.tatives, Con;mandants y- 

Aimy Corps. The Bohhesik attached to the 

o. the Sosict of Penza DUtriciVom''" Chairman 

by the v,l,o!e Central CommLf rT^^^ Kuraviev. and Inter- 
Rlecanda represented the aL Moscow 

' Corps during his numerous 
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:Conrctci,ccs»ilh Trotsky. Slalin. Karakhan and other Soviet 

''“toit patties opened the negotiations ‘’V /"’’“""f 
demands. The Soviet Government, through 
demanded complete disarntameiit of the Army f 

Crechs insisted upon the fuirdment of 
March IS and 16 letting 

armed; they svould disarm only in ''ladiVostok. Al hou8l.Jhe 

Bolshevik forces in Penta fr „ 

and concentrated Army Corps, the Bolshevik “8“'™" ‘ 

a strong position for they eouU trade spam fo lack „r troop. 

There nere hundreds of stations along the >^0 TmiluaJ^ 

of the railway li"= r'-vt" '^cb 

organization of the Bohhevils could not . . , .yppiigs 

heel then the distance, “technical difficulties , 

and continuous harassment could do $0. . , ,u,- 

TheCzeeht in Penza proved no 

Bolsheviks in pressing their elaim. . tetter from 

deriving from their military -fsof “" hi. 

Kleeanda of March 14 written .a Mosemv oa |h 

negotiations with Statin and I.®*”"' . .. members 

ba'gainers. Kleeanda had reported to P'" “ ^ “me 

of L Presidium <>8 <h= P '“”\“e 

in Moscow, helirvejhaja ^ metfeCve 

ru^::rd"aVemu e*:r:'his eoneagues w^ mojj 
from Penza to give a ° ^ ,^ey had unanimously 

mtemal cohesion of 'h' ‘'™P .P „paganda now being 
aeteed that no degree of Bolstievii. p i t 

:rlt^h;“m;"?hreIe|L^^^P-•- 

A™;Cor"p:lt.edre.oS^^^^^^ 

possible and would d's"” (,„„„il in Penza received 

The Presidium nf he Nal. ^ 

another „X,;,lsVy and Lenin and informed the 

ed upon the clash hetw” orfet of March 20. 

Council nbont 'h' ™“" Kleeanda addedthatthetele- 

™'f.'Ssovie"n'dhori.ies which he had seen ••eon., need 
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becaus^tlip necessity of keeping all your weapons 

S flml S ■•” Eolh letters warned 

lityoftheBofsn wl° “•^‘'“""’ement, hinted at the possibi- 

d4rLa‘“t^nref.T 'r” 

guarantee its eafs a ^ a ^ amied strength could 

AlZllh I ‘’“P"'"' ftPut Ruseiu. 

National Jouneil 1 !,“?!^ Bolsheviks and the 

friendly ties between ti, ^ disarmament strained the 

parties^H^beTdownTor:^^-^^"’^^^ 

realistic accommodaUon.^ positions to seek a 

order to renew'thrmn National Council realized that in 
concessions would t, ^°"'ards Vladivostok 
give up a large part of tB ° the troops would have to 

to guarantee that the '^^apons. the Council would have 
affairs of Russia and nil would not interfere in domestic 

regarding technical aspeetTof '/w ^°'''^ authorities 

be ^et. It was a long way to VladiSok°'‘'‘'°" 

All political ?esal^ and opened the door to a settlement, 
whether to disarm or not of the problem and 

days and nights until it ’scussed in Penza for three 

derations must prevafl! On m consi- 

the Czech negoSgtSm^"?/'"” “^“bers of 

which the French representatives ^ ^ unanimous decision, in 

organization was stroncr pn 1 , that “no military 

kilometres of foreign tefr't 'vay through 10,000 

The Czech trZs co^^ ^be rear”, 

with the Soviet Governmem and “°uiy in agreement 

informed the loral BoIshevT*^^ accommodation and 
for complete d£rmame„T L“ P™^^ 

argued that if the CzecTis '"™bers of the Penza Soviet 
without interfering in her dom«^r ^ m B.ussia 

this by giving up all arms, except'*^ affairs they could best prove 
defence “against attackl o^'r ■ '"f" °^”ber needed for 
bands”, l^e National Council first* elements or criminal 
accepted in order to make a st a but in the end 

make a step designed to win once for all 
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the confidence or the Soviet Govetnmmt: it ^ 

the troops to a minimun. to ' 

entertained no hostile intentions a^tn 
This was a grand gesture of 

found consequences for further development of Czecn 

relations. .i,. National Council agreed 

Inspired by this noble intentmn t ^ganons in posses- 
on March 25 to surrender four-fifths of all P 
Sion of the Army Corps and retain a 

machine gun per train; the military «*P^ criminal bands and 

minimum required t the weapons would be 

other hostile elements. It was agreed u-j. Disarmament 

surrendered in Penza to a mixe si each 

Commission, which would issue a Vladivostok, 

train to that eirectandguaraoteeilsfreepas^sew^^^ 

Although the railway adnimisl”'”" ^ “ geie,, estl- 
strain the capacity «f di'spatched to get 

mated.hatatleast IStraiasadayco dbeJJ ^ 

the entire Army Corps oat of renz last tram 

National Council calculated lhat at 

would reach Vladivostok at the en o goodwill of the 

The Bolsheviks in Penza were f ™ J disarmament 
Czechs and Kuravlev at one* „i,hin Smiin’s 

proposal directly to Stalin, ^,a 5 „oder 

ministry that the Bureau o , - Moscow were pleased, 

organization. Also the Soviet „i,i,out a serious trouble. 

for the Czechs had agreed to disarm „„ 

Stalin himself cabled to the sold that the govem- 

Match 26 the text of an agreement movement 

ment was satisfied with the PfPP®^ , ^oon as the “counter- 

towatdsVladivostok could be resume mnks 

revolutionary officers", oircumvent the provi- 

_ . — c dismissw- Qygrnnieol 


of the Army Corps, were d Treaty tnc e- — 

sions of the Brest-Litovslc P«« ,a,ed that the Czechs 

pro%ed really accommodating formation” but as 

would not be transported as a military ^,,,pons 


;d as a “military o u-r of weapons 
group of free citizens “■*“ ''*‘1 “ m °™commissat to aMom- 

for self-defence. Kurnviev ™s “ W”'”" o„i about all even'i 
pany each train and infor 
connected with the transport. 
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The lelcuram of Stalin of March 26 and its terms became 
known as the Penza Agreement. It embodied the first prong of 
the new policies of the Soviet authorities towards the Czechs 
wh'ch permitted them to resume the movement of trains of the 
T'ii-st Army Corps out of Penza. 

However, no time was lost in Moscow to put into effect the 
second prong of the government's policies towards the Czechs. 
Jins caned for Soviet control over the troops of the Second 
Amn Corps a propaganda campaign to win to the Bolshevik 
cause the proletarian element” of the Firci Ar,r„. r- 
that this could be incorporated into ihr- r a a ^ 

only legitimate spokesman for all Czeciii^r'^T^'- 

■ Titc Soviet amhorities put fo^K“'°T’ 

give eonlrol over the Second Armv To sxclu- 

hllcrvicv/ v/nh Klecanda on March 24 

fhc commissar, who was in ZZ arp % 

in view of the work in progress in^Omd tK Affairs, that 

sliOdW not insist upon disarmament of 

Pfili/fi, From every' point of vie. -i- Army Corps in 

nrnmi troops pro^ceeHrorisr 1''’°“’^ 

mm could be passed on to th^ "’capons and equip- 

fJecond Army Corps.=° Th° Z ^ 

ipecd up the exit of the First Armv'^" substantially 

of Central Russia and save all w sensitive areas 

/he disarmament in Penza anH ti,» connected with 

port of arms from Penza to Omsv" handing and trans- 

Karakhan not only rejected thtc 

Klecanda with the new attitude of Hr but confronted 

the Second Army Corps. Karakha^ °''i? authorities towards 
Jsational Council could be in charcv,v"r*t Klecanda that the 
If It would agree that the troon- oro " 0°^" 

integral part of the Red Army "’ould be an 

mand of the Bolsheviks. To • ,’f com- 

^mmissar said that according to ^ this new position the 
forces on Rlss^anr’''-^ there could 

-trolled by the Soviet Governmem ^^^Pt those con- 

complete to indicate how KllcandTf «’-ference is in- 
fceen hardly enthusiastic and p.obS" ^ave 

probably rejected Karakhan’s 
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jiroposal that these troops be placed under exclusive command 
■of the Bolsheviks. ' Such an arrangement would have contraven- 
ed the original terms under which Masaryk had contemplated 
to leave the Second Army Corps in Russia, which called or a 
comprehensive agreement regarding the command, jurisdiction 
and other matters. Moreover, the National Council represente 
a revolutionary movement of the Czechs and Slovaks strugg mg 

for national liberation which considered itself in a state o war 

with Vienna and Berlin, and it was hardly possible for Klecanda 
to surrender the command over this movement to a governmen 


which had concluded separate peace with the enemy. 

Of course. Karakhan was right in arguing that the peace 
treaty permitted no troops on the territory of Russia 
those controlled by the government, but he was not correc i 
demanding the exclusive control over the entire troops w o 
would Join the Second Army Corps. The reason was that these 
stood behind the political programme of the Nationa ° 
and not of the Bolsheviks, and that there was 
government at a joint military effort in spite of t e i 
Stalin and others that the government would ultimate y 
the war against Berlin and Vienna. Those men , 

sympathies with the Bolshevik cause were free to 
the Battalions of Internationalists, or the Red Army, w 
then under organization. Only such men shou re 
Russia and submit to the control of the Soviet ove . 
ns Klecanda was to tell Trotsky within a few days. In ’ 
only correct solution of this problem in the Touncil 

Was to separate those who stood behind the Na lona 
from those who espoused the Bolshevik cause, org . 

former into the Second Army Corps and ^hat these 

while incorporate the latter .into the 

could fight for the Bolshevik cause on the 3^^ 

fronts of civil war. Or. as an alternative, the f 
the Czechs should conclude an agreement about J 
action, visualized by Masaryk, which 3 inst 

the use of these troops for the renewed ^ ggared to 
Berlin, or else for working on the economic tasks ge 
the war effort of the country. However, no offer w 


^ government in this direction, as 
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Tr °° preservation of peace than on renewal 

of hostilities. 

Because no agreement was reached between Karakhan and 

Klecanda on this important issue. Omsk became soon a scene 

National Council and the 

nSol; ''' Czech and Slovak 

prisoners of war stationed in Omsk itself and its vicinity each 

party c™pa,gn,„g with different purposes in „,i„d. 

exelusWe contro " "“‘""I fPP ‘hP governLnt the 

March 24 it ™ ° ‘r 'I" Second Army Corps on 

conduct a’propaganda"cmpate°n'’r°'"’ ‘If “ 

Armv Cornc P^'g" among the troops of the First 

meeting with Klecanda.''°“"*^^'^^^°''*'’^ Army during his 
that all omstandfng^prob™m-*'Vr 

government had be^en settled%L^*"'^r Czechs, and the 
which spelled out the terms of Agreement, 

Corps from Russia On ^-t Army 

angry, made several telephLe cSs h became 

if he were disturbed by the term!” r behaved as 

failing to contact the desired narf. 1,°^ agreement. After 

which came as a matter of e^at ^ demand 

only reiterated Karakhan’c,- to Klecanda. He not 

Corps, but demanded that the InT' Second Army 

remain in Russia. When Corps should 

out that Lenin and the Soviet rt” ^ this by pointing 

First Army Corps to leave permitted the 

agreement had been concluded to Lt^eTT-^^i ^ 

previous day, the commissar Hb effect in Penza on the 
completely disarmed because th!”i Be 

ment permitted no foreien troonc Position of the govern- 

Republic. The peace with the r ‘erritoiy of the Russian 

=• 411 COS, u„d a, loug"® 'ptSw. rc M l>=Prcrc™d 

the regional Soviets in S^her \ ^ i^oreover, said Trotsky, 
Government with an ultimatum^ P''^"-'"S ‘he Central 
railway were the Czech tmr. y^^t'^uing to dismantle the 
Trolsky added tha, th,,, f ““'ll «> Proceed lo Siberia. 

bPdics. oaercised r„„ couM p,t“,h“"' “ “'r-PP'eraiug 

O'er their respective territories 
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and therefore th=ir demands must be ’ , ,„„p,ete 

When Kleoanda rejected % S' the tLs 

disarmament of the departing troop y demand, “in 

of the Penza Agreement Trotsky said National 

the name of the Soviet °STe Caech Communist agita- 
Council an agreement permitting . * campaign among 

tors to conduct a propaganda and recr ^ 
the troops of the First Army Corps m Czechoslo- 

dissolved and the men enlisted mto ^ d r tortedi 
vat Red Army”. Kleeanda was astounded amt 

“In principle we would not »Se*'’co°id? not permit 
culatly through printed word. Bu „j„da campaign 

you to organize an i>8'<‘“'“ mg^at dissolution of out 
directly among the troop and aiming 

military organization. those soldiers, 

Trotsky: You cannot ezpect os to 

who sympathize with os. to rema n I y S„,et 

Klecaodm Ko. we would ”»• ^/“oeial Czechoslovak 
Qovernment should not with you stand 

Red- Army. Out pople ’“J? ? f„vak political program 
behind Russian and not ™no not the Cze^^^^ 

and therefore should jom the Russ, a 
Slovak Red Army."** . 

•well, the National 

Thus while Kleeanda S'czeeh Communists 

Council would not object to „„ls of the Army 

to recruit, through printed wor , ^ forces, he 

Corps those who would 'Vo ganized directly aino.S 

quite dehnite that a» »«' “”Su.i»» ■>' 
the troops and aiming at the H ^ 

'“i'ttintriguiug wh, 

purpose of the ““f'S'rmy Corps and not merely recr_^ 

to dissolve the units o „ish to join the red ^ being 

omy.hos=whoWou;dj;R„,„.heb^ 

missar, obviously. jijj ears by t roms. some 

incessantly As Minister of War 

that the entire socia Bolsheviks. A 

15,000 men, v/ouid J 
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a million m^eV”as™hTV-^^ m ^ 

Trotsky was lured by a vision of 

as had the Czech Cnrr, ■ recruits; he anticipated. 

Corps, dissolution of itrunitTand "t^^ 

tody. Trotsky was a ^ ^ disappearance of this 

the rejection of his t^ken hard 

Army Corps should rem^n^in 22 that the 

the rejection by Cermak and probably felt that 

■«'ord in the matter. ^^^^ada was not the last 

Trotsky was the conduct oTth- Klecanda’s interview with 
that all outstandine mattf^r ‘^^aJissar when Klecanda said 
been settled and^vhen if ‘^^Parting troops had 
Agreement, which entailed 

regarding the disarmament and ®^“pt those 

revolutionary” officers. From Tmt v f ^^““''^1 of “counter- 
that he was disturbed over the r t oonduct it would appear 
of the government to sponsor ttf^ 

tng troops had not been incor^^^ campaign among the depart- 

Penza Agreement. From the the terms of the 

terms of the Penza Agreement ^cT\ Klecanda the 

were the touch-stone of fhe’ en‘Fe Previous day, 
ationai Council and the SovJe/ r- ^honship between the 
wnditions under which the tro “''crnment regarding the 
epart; the new sueeestioas and d^^ would be permitted to 
oot consider part “and parcel of did 

Kuraviev and the Soviet in Penza th settlement. Also for 

were the only true 0 ^^ ‘y Aeree- 
of the First Army Corps departure 

s h e was to experience a min "^^“^tated, and in view of 

the pechs. The first comrS cil toward 

..re.ment, permitting the First A " between the Penza 
--tty on the one hfnd,;rr;e^fS 

fresh demands for a campaign 
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aiming at its dissolution on the other. The second contradiction 
was between his agreement with Lenin and Stalin, which 
permitted the National Council to organize the Second Army 
Corps in Omsk, and the demands of Karakhan claiming the 
exclusive Soviet jurisdiction over this body. 

Klecanda left Trotsky's office with uncertain feelings about 
the true objectives of the Soviet Government, and although he 
believed that the Bolsheviks really wished to have a part of the 
First Army Corps out of Russia he was confused about the 
true purposes of the agitation— was it only to recruit volunteers 
or really to dissolve the Army Corps as Trotsky had indicated — , 
and about the fate of the Second Army Corps. When he reported 
upon the results of his negotiations with Trotsky and Karakhan 
to the National Council in Penza his uncertainty and anxiety 
became shared by all its members who until then had only a 
limited experience with the Soviet Government, and who 
believed that the Penza Agreement solved all problems of the 
departing troops. 

To appreciate this frame of mind is of cardinal importance 
for a realistic understanding of subsequent development of rela- 
tions between the National Council and the Soviet Government. 
This is particularly so in view of the fact that the subsequent 
complications in transportation and the activities of the Czech 
Communists tended to convince the Czechs that their suspicions, 
about Soviet motives had a basis in fact and that the Penza 
Agreement was a mere ploy to facilitate first the disarmament 
and then the dissolution of their units. Such an interpretation, 
while not correct in the middle of March, was to invite under- 
standably reciprocal counter-measures in April which further 
exacerbated the relations between the two parties. 

Although Trotsky presented formally Klecanda with his 
emand for free agitation among the troops of the First Army 
Corps on March 27, he in fact had dispatched two small groups 
0 such agitators to Penza and Samara on the previous day, 
reported by Prukopnik on March 27, 1918, and without- 
consulting the Czechs. Trotsky was impatient for quick results 
shortly after their arrival his assistant. Commissar Boiarsky, 
^^0 Operational Department of the Ministry of Wat, 
^ Soviet in Samara that his chief wished to know 

ether the agitation had already commenced and how many 
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recruits c^Icl be expected to join the Battalions of Interna- 
lonahsts. The Soviet in Samara answered that although the 
campa.p had been mounted no substantial results were attained 
rotsky then dispatched two new groups of Czech 
agitators from Moscow on April 2 to intensify the campaign, 
and these arrived in Penza and Samara on April 3. 

new nn the last element of the second prong of the 

had hee^^ the Soviet Government towards the Czechoslovaks 

The Z r I n National Affairs, 

authorise.- groups co-operating with the Soviet 

January ,g ' °tiginally functioned in Moscow since 

when the en ^ ^ other which arrived from Petrograd 
amaleamateH shifted into the new capital— were now 

pS whi h Ki Czechoslovak Communist 

2 printed a kev Hr. " second number published on April 
hUt Pa „Lh or the Cmtiu- 

coQccrninc all Ta. u 't r’ortJ and transferred the authority 

Russia placed the r recent developments in 

Caechoslovak revolutiraf "'Lt ■ ani' S' t"” 

tion, stated the declaratbn- “th^f nor usurpa- 

ties now recognize the Soviet authori- 

representative of all CzlchnT , legitimate 

further said that the control Russia:' The document 

uiaations ™st be LX'tif 

once. Moreover all rom, • ‘ “ Communist Party at 

must organize their memberT^to^ ^oups functioning in Russia 
Czechoslovak Red Armv m u units, because “the 

While it is fair to a>:« “P without delay.” 

Government had authon^^ tL^^r^ recognition the Soviet 
Party to assert its control over the r Communist 

m Russia and Siberia but not ov Slovak nationals 

Corps, for whose alfegbuce ! 1 Army 

contrary interpretations soon organized, 

nists. These insisted that the nlaH r Czech Commu- 
ttheplacmg of their party in charge 
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or all Czechoslovak affairs not only meant the control over 
the prisoners of war and the otistins political organizations 
but also entailed an immediate claim to the leadership of the 
Army Corps. As Krizek observed, “the real significance of this 
decision lay in the fact that the Czech Communist Party became 
the only authoritative representatuc of all Czechs and ova 
in European and Far Eastern parts of Soviet Russia. The 

National Council thereby lost all its former rights. ■ 

and political implications of such an interpretation of the 
declaration were really far-reaching. ... a - ...r 

Thus when at the beginning of April the 
the second prong of the Soviet policies * 

were put into effect, the National Council and the hoops becam 
even more distrustful of the true purposes of •>>.' 
than they had been after Klecauda’s interviews svith Karakhan 
and Trotsky at the end of March. . 

Some historians with a strong anti-Trotsky ^ , 

it was Trotsky who set the policies of the Sov. t Government 
towards the Czechs upon this ambignous course “ 

he acted in complete disregard of Uma’s 
and that therefore he must be blamed for he a^ad 

hardship which the gn™"’”';"' j-tecbj r. guch interpte- 

of the ensuing confrontation With the , nf .he drcum- 

tatioas,as we have seen, are untenable m light of the mrcum 

stances in which the Lseow. 

Government was evolved after the arrival of Trotsky 
and in which the entire leadership participated. 


Penza Agreement Implemented 


As soon as Stalin’s Ulegram 

National Council hastened to carry Penza commissars. 

of the conditions agreed upon oraUy with the Peo^^ 

On March 27 the of the departure from 

Order No. 35 ^^ich stated J ^ formation. 

Russia the Army Corps I concluded with the Soviet 

and that an agreement bad , „ould be surrendered. 

Government whereby all surp retained to protect the 

Only a small number of jts part the government had 

trains against criminal 
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guaranteed a speedy and unobstructed transportation across 
ussia an i cria and promised that the organization and 

ftpf n a °i * "ould be prcscrs'cd. The order then gave 

•BStructions regarding the number of arms to be 
etained and how the disarmament would be executed, ft would 

ns snr.°" noon, and the movement would start 

as soon as the first train disarmed. 

to terms of the disarmament agreement became known 

were emhitr ' ITk ^' 1 °*'^ Army Corps became restless.^ The men 
challenppH ^ and purposeless waiting in Penza and 
far emfnt rn - ‘••°n^l‘^ding such an 

ment rencpnf f ^ ^ understand why the Soviet Govern- 

departure bv 

military leaders offhc ArmTc 

Soviets convpntt • o " representatives of the Army 

political leader-ti'*" March 27; Maxa spoke for the 

mand and Conirn^’ d ^ Dicterichs for the military com- 
mano and Commandant Verge for the French. 

quite cleLTftL Government had made it 

that if they ^vished tTgetflSrp'"'^ f 

disarm Under nn j- • ^ troops out of Russia thev must 

<!.» .roopr be,”" Govern^en, 'permit 

The Soviet Government Ld ^ armed expeditionary force, 
entertained no hostile : . .•^^h'eye that the Czechs 

the contrary demanded d' ” against it and as a proof to 

remained aTmed tS slB the troops 

those conditions a conrii ^ convinced. Under 

could be reached onlv in T^d" ’"^^t^Pable that Vladivostok 

the Soviet Got;m^enr?i:tifti"®^"^ 

recommended disarmament whS 

commissars in Penza ’ , communicated to the 

Government had euarantp,.a ‘ the Soviet 

transported to Vladivostok as 

delay.®’ a unit and without any further 

The commander of the Armv r ^ 
attempted to dispel the pp *1 General Shokhorox', 

troops that the Bolsheviks prevailing among the 

sheviks were m fact disarming the W 
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Corps and that the agreement was a ruse. He said that “they 
are not disarming us, we are voluntarily giving up arms and 
only a part of them. There is plenty left in each train for self- 
de/ence.” In a similar tone the Chief of Staff, General Dieterichs, 
attempted to pacify the men. He said that the Soviet Govern- 
ment had approved the transfer and promised assistance but 
requested that the arms be left in the country because in France 
Russian models would be useless. Commandant Vcig^e told the 
meeting that the troops had received the arms when the Army 
Corps was a part of the old Russian army. This army was 
demobilized and therefore all weapons and equipment must 
be returned to the Russian Government. The question where 
the weapons would be given up was of secondary importance.** 

From the speeches delivered at this meeting it would appear 
that the delegates were not told the true state of affairs. Although 
the National Council had fCfccanda’s letters of warning against 
disarmament and duplicity of the Bolsheviks, its leadership 
presented the issue of disarmament as if the burden of proof of 
goodwill was upon the Czechs, who had to win the confidence 
of the Bolsheviks. But the delegates could not be deceived and 
there was an uneasy air at the meeting. The delegates suspect- 
ed some ulterior motives behind the sudden shift in the attitude 
of the Soviet Goveromenl and began to distrust their leaders. 
The explanation that the Bolsheviks demanded disarma- 
ment, because they distrusted the Czechs, was not convincing. 
When after the meeting the delegates returned to their trains 
stationed west of Fenza and reported upon the background of 
the disarmament agreement, the confidence of the troops in the 
soundness of policies of their leaders was badly shaken and 
some small arms were bidden. This was the first instance of a 
rift between the troops and their leaders over the policies 
towards the Bolsheviks. The rift grew steadily, and in the 
course of a few weeks was to lead to an internal revolution 
within the Army Corps which deposed what appeared to the 
rebels a weak leadership. 

Meanwhile, the Czechs and the Bolsheviks m Penza set out 

mplement the provisions of the disarmament agreement. 

F ch side appointed three members to the Disarmament Com- 
•ssion which began working at noon on March 17. The Czech 
C mand issued a supplement to Order No. 35 which called 
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upon the commanders of trains to collect all weapons, except 
those permitted by the agreement to remain in the hands of the 
troops, and seal them in special cars to expedite the disarma- 
ment. On its part the Soviet Government appointed Commissar 
u lanov to accompany the Army Corps through Russia and 
Siberia to Vladivostok. He was to inform the local Soviet 
aut onties all along the railway line about the purpose of the 
ransport, dispel the fear that the Czechs would give armed aid 
0 opponents of the Bolsheviks in Siberia and the Far East, and 
report a events to Moscow and Penza. The instructions of the 
vernment, ordering Lukianov to accompany the first train 
spearheading the movement towards Vladivostok, were conclud- 
appeal addressed to all “revolutionary organs to 
ender Comrade Lukianov all support in his task of securing 
the movement and safety of the Czechoslovak trains.”==^ 

avail itSr"!’ National Council could 
convince itc f Lukianov’s services, went a long way to 

reallv earnesf^ Present in Penza that the government was 

Sa t thr/r Army Corps and 

Sev Vladivostok in about four weeks. 

^ ure afn ^lecanda was not 

meanlfZ . . government, who in the 

and left the offi Karakhan and Trotsky in Moscow 

oblivious of Si d completely 

"‘“>1 .h. problem of 

nationals ofthe commanding sSir As 

in January 1918 that the Arm„ ‘r^ appeared certain 

National Council had approach^ ' m'’® 

question of whether they would ® o^^^ors with the 

Tlie case of each officer \4s then France, 

made whether the Armv Cnmc ^onsidered and a decision 
staff. By the time of th^^ p a ^ O'! 

was completed and Ceskoslorpn^^ greement the final selection 
^cskoslorensky demik announced on March 
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2S that djs to the impending resignation of a number of 
Rutsian ofTicers new appointments to the commanding sUfT 
Mould be made soon. Order of the Day No. 37, issued on 
Afarch 30, announced that almost all Russian oiTicers had 
resigned and that only Czech and SJoval nationals had been 
appointed to the vacant posts.** 

Thus the entire command of the Army Corps, except the 
posts of the Supreme Commander and of two commanders of 
both diu'iions and their staff, was m (he hands of the Czechs 
and Slosais. Soviet studies dealing with the origin of the con* 
flict bctuietn the Bolsheviks and the Czechs assign a sinister 
role to these Russian ofllccfs Mho remained in the Army Corps. 
"Hie truth of the matter is that the command of individual 
regiments was fully in Czech hands and that later, when the 
decision was made to strike at the Bolsheviks, the Supreme 
Commander and his staff w-ere suspended by a revolutionary up* 
hcavalpreciselyofCzechregimcntaleommanders because these 
Russians refus^ to take any an(i*Soviet action. Two Russian 
olBcers not suspended, GenerabMajor Kolomesky. Commander 
of the Second Division and his Chief of Staff, Colonel Dorman, 
M'ere themselves to resign because they believed that the Czechs 
could not succeed in forcing (heir way out of Russia against 
the will of the Bolsheviks. 

Supply Arrangements 

The permission to enter Siberia was only a partial solution 
of the problem facing the National Council in transporting 
some 40,000 men over a dhunce of five thousand miles. When 
Masaryk departed from Kiev in the morning of February 22 
Chairman of the Financial Commission of the National Council, 
F. Sip, accompaaied him to Moscow to Uke care of financial 
matters with the French and negotiate arrangements with the 

Soviet Government for supplying the trains or their long trek. 

Because plenty of money was needed for purchase of food, 
supplies and other provisions the French Embassy secured an 
over-all agreement svith the Soviet Government on financing the 
By this agreemeat the Sowfer Government authorized 
Russian banks to pay to the French Consul in Moscow large 
sums of cash from the frozsa French accounts to be passed on 
to the leadership of the Army Corps. 
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The fct instalment of 2 million rubles, as a part of the 
ranch Government’s loan to the Czechoslovak National 
ouncil, was paid by General Rampont, French Consul in 
Moscow, to Sip on March 7. Another 2 million rubles were 
March 9, on March 25 he received one million 
more. \ ice-Chairman of the National Council B. Cermak 
e^ne one million on March 28; Sip was given another 

Na ir.rr ^ April 3 the 

pnt ■ ” received seven million rubles in cash. Four 

documents on the Czech-French 
milbnT transactions show that Sip further received one 
other OP ^™ioo niillion. Sip another million, and some 
ed to 3 18^00 n hl^ undated payments amount- 

naid n'rpv' i I . u together with the seven million 

National r ^ advanced by the French to the 
CoSt ^ 'vas 10,188,000 rubles. From the British 
sterling.” National Council received 80,000 pound 

had to^d^eaf purchase of supplies and provisions. Sip 
had two asnerfc'^r^ I authorities. The problem 
had to be wort V ^ rst place, a comprehensive agreement 
Co onLth Directorate of Siberian 

£• raKav several 

S-onermive- f Siberia. The 

had a^ exten^^ ' Liberia and which 

u:eTrit jc:w 

by the commVnd of t^e Armj Cof^^ 
and other specified provisions would b^ 

trams. The supplies were to hp ‘-'‘-"^hle to the passing 

N=.i.n,l Council bl fc pLll“ T'l ■“ "■' 

settlement to take place in Mo-^ . over-all finandal 

reached Vladivostok. * ^ entire Army Corps 

As,oo„„U.oDircc.om,oor,hoPo„p,o-, Bunk npp,ovod 
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the arrangement one of the directors of the Siberian Co-opera- 
tives informed the Soviet Government about the whole tran- 
saction and secured the necessary approval for its realization 
*n the form of a written document. Sip bad already secured an 
affidavit from the French Consulate underwritiog the credit 
extended to the National Council by the Co-operatives and the 
People's Bank.** 

As soon as all these negotiations were completed the 
directors of the Co-operatives left Moscow to make arrange- 
ments for opening the supply depots in the selected places, 
while Sip left for Penza to participate in a meeting of the 
Supply Commission of the National Council convened on 
April 9. The Supply Commission, functioning jn Penza, had an 
enormous task on hand and worked with zeal and imagination 
to overcome many diHicuHies. Once the negotiations in Moscow 
removed the financial and political obstacles and the Soviet 
Government consented to the sale of supplies the problem was 
chiefly organizational. Plans were made for sending an advance 
party of the commission with the first train spearheading the 
movement of the Army Corps to stop in Cheliabinsk, Omsk, 
Irkutsk and Chita. In these cities the men were to get in touch 
with members of the Directorate of the Co-operatives in order 
to work out details of the supply agreement concluded in 
Moscow and approved by the government. 

The National Council, the Military Command and the 
Supply Commission placed special emphasis upon Omsk because 
in that city was to be the headquarters of the National Council 
during the transit of the First Army Corps to Vladivostok, and 
also because the Second Army Corps was under organization 
there for some time. The representatives of the National 
Council in Omsk worked with enthusiasm on that project, as 
the Bolshevik commissars kept on hinting that the Soviet 
Government would eventually resume the war against the 
Central Powers. Stalin had stated so to Klecanda on March 15, 
JKarakhan on March 24, and Trotsky on March 27, 1918.*® 

It is not surprising that after the completion of ali prepara- 
tory work regarding the supplies for the First Army Corps, 
and having laid the groundwork for organization of the Second 
Army Corps, the National Council rushed with the fulfilment 
of the disarmament conditions of the Penza Agreement. The 
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Rcgimcni was iIis,m,sJ°“Ti "f "" Rf'l> 

following docun,rn, ^ issued the 

of tlic Pcnzi'^n 'I'o DiSsirmamcnt Commission 

of the Soviet '!5 ‘*’"oforc. according to the orders 
-arid and 1 

Soviet of Pconle’c r stopped. In the name of the 

you arc Z 

to the Czcchosinv . ° assist.nncc and co-operation 
to Vladivostok."‘o^ osolutionary Army while in transit 

cd the first'^^train received a large party board- 

Commissar Lukiannv *'* ^rriooth passage for the rest. 

Government Z Soviet 

V. Girsa and V. Housk-. r Purpose of the transportation, 
for Omsk to assist their ’ Military Commission, headed 

S^ccd A,4 , f "" <>r5a„iz.-„i„„ of Ih. 

Sion and the Financial ^ of the Supply Cemmis- 

stations to take care nr '—re to stop at selected 

officials of the Natiomi n problems. A number of other 

there was no reason to e\ assembly of officials 

porting about 72 , ^ ^orious difficulties in trans- 

Eurasian continent. thousand miles of tlie 

'Vhen thel!ul^lIed*'al^l*''’''^H"'"‘‘°^ 

of assembled Czechs and the B^lshesd'kr'' Plutform amid cheers 

Road to Surrender 


The period followine the • 

ment became one of great disi Penza Acree- 

pechoslovaks because all baS 

had entered into thm “Pon which they 

^ostok remained a distant *eTrl" 
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.he n„. r..cc "pr-e. 

Soviets against the entry of*® Moscow abandoned the 
tones. To overcome this movement of the trains 

Penra Agreement, ordered to hat demanded complete 

«hich had already disarmed in Penra and demanded 

disarmament. _ . .. from the 

Second, .he J ^ dirmed .rains 

Smie. in Pen.a 10 “‘'P'"'’ 'k' ° for reenjiu for 
from .ha. ci.y nmil each of .hem .ere screened for rec 
the Red Army. when the local 

Third, a new complicating factor app 
Soviets east of Penra *®'"'**'**’ f„m the trams before 
demanding further surrender of disregard of the 

cillins ,o release ‘ken. fn-rke'. J ,hc 

lelle.s of safe condncl "k''k had 

Soviet in Pena. These tra« demanded as a 

and eilher complele or 1“'"“' „ch railway staUon 
price for lellms tkem V be inilialed loejplam 

pew and "“P'"”'"® p'®"" “rof.he.ransport and Ihe ternis 
10 .he local Sovfcls ‘k'P“'P°d J„ assurances dial no support 
of the Penra Agreement ano ouc 

would be Sisenloanti-Dolshe.ilt e erne ■ |„,„r„„ee of 

The fourth compliea.«fao‘o^beea,n^_ 

the Internalionalists with ^ war of the Cen.ral 

Internalionolists were . j,ca, deal 

Powers who had joined Soviets because of their sheer 

of induer.ce upon 'k' „f the Czech Poops from 

nunrbers, and ‘’PP”"^:"' Si grounds. 

Russia on ideological and na uj .he German 

The fif.h ‘""’'"Lr.epatria.ion of German prisoners of 

Gocernment ‘1'"’“? Government to abandon 

war from Siberia which m^d^^^ reactivate an 

Vladivostok as 'h' P n a„d Murmansk instead, and order 

old plan of using Arcnang^^^ 

(he local Soviets 

northern POi“- |y,r.t of all these developments, surely 

Tl,e cumula. ve <n ^ go„rn- 

some of'k""”, , ,ha^ by the end of April only 15 trams had 
^'k^Stt'ed to Pave PeTza and that even .heir movement 
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Tun noLsnnviKs and run Czechoslovak legion 

The Nation-lr towards these complications, 

anxicu t^hl^rr ‘-‘oniniand. in their 

the resumpSon ofUie'Trr'’’''^*.'"-''" 

were presented Tnri • ^r’°'’*^‘'t>n any time new demands 

Penza Agreement. The ?r the terms of the 

linger, were rchirf-i °°P^* oo the other hand, boiled with 
advocated resort in" surrender additional weapons and 
to Vladivostok Th,^„ tf possible to force the way 

pursued by the National "r ^ ^‘^^o^n’odation 

would ultimately weaken thc^n ' v"^ the continuous concessions 
such an extent tZ) ,u -^^tny Corps to 

emboldened to reach for° would be naturally 

Question in an attempt to dLTve' h7u„Tts““°" 

Co,„/,/ete Disarmamern Demanded 
factor, the oppo!itiorortheSb^'° 

of the Army Corps into Nih • against the entry 

relations between the National r"^’ complicate the 

Moscow. ouncil and the government in 

lories oTccmm/^ib “rlTlnd 'urge terri- 

cabledto all Soviets west 

Moscow, that all trains tn up to Omsk, and to 

stopped at once. The troops troops must be 

detained in the stations until the ''^"’P'utcly disarmed and 
with Moscow would clear the rli ".‘^®°‘'ution of the Centro-Sibir 

Army Corps to ViaSt J”^'^^ 

days after the conclusion of the' Penz^Aar'''’"^"'’”'’ only two 

Ju Omsk, the capital of Weston k ® 

the instruction from' SutS'" m 

5 - s:fptretr^S"eom- 

the BolsheviL in ^rirorkrir^ 
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t»usin?sj was clear from the instructioa contained in the cable 
■^thc Omtk Soviet to Ratan which said that “all trains must 
w stopped at all cost» even by taking away their locomotives, 
t ou must moMliae all available forces to fulfil this task. We 
have already done so. Speciil detachments are being sent to 
lake over rilles, machine guns and ammumiion."” 

Another complicating element appeared on April 2, when 
Trotsky yielded to the Irkutsk Soviet and himself b^an demand- 
ing the complete disarmament of the Czechs in another violation 
of the Penza Agreement. Commmars Yermilaievand Melnikov, 
<ipofl Trotsky's order, telegraphed from Samara to Commissar 
ShUhkor-ov in Penza on April 3 an instruction that all Czech 
troops must be completely disarmed and that no train trans- 
porting them armed would be received in Samara. Theyexplain- 
^ that on April 2 they had negotiated with Voznesensky in the 
Par Eastern Department of the Commissariat of Foreign Affairs 
In Moscow the question of how finally to treat the Czechs 
In light of the coilicting instroclions of the Central Covernment 
and the Soviet in Irkutsk. Voznesensky, who dealt directly with 
Trotsky and the Soviet in Irkutsk, told them that a minute before 
he himself had talked with Trotsky on the topic and that the 
War Commissar had said that the Czechs could be admitted 
into Siberia but oily in short trains and completely disarmed.** 

While the negotiations between Moscow, the Siberian Soviets 
and Samara were m progress, the first train left Penza on 
March 27 and psssed through Syzran on its way to Samara 
without the leaders of the National Council having the slightest 
notion that the Soviet authorities had abandoned the Penza 
Agrremcnt and that new instructions of Trotsky had gone into 

etfect. Thus on April 2 the commander of Syzran 

was requested to surrender all arms according to the ‘new 
directives* of (he government.** He was surprised and argued 
that only a few days before the National Council had concluded 
an over-all agreement with Moscow whereby the government 
perm tted 163 riHes and one machine gun per train, (hat he had 
disarmed to that level in Penza and would not surrender any 
additional arms. 

While the Soviet in Syzran, facing a superior force, let the 
train proceed to the east at the next station, Samara, the Soviet 
mobilized its entire manpower on April 3 to enforce Trotsky’s 
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Soviet that the P ^ argument of the Samara, 

it was superseded brfresh^'^rt'^'^"^ because 

is available to indicate what of Trotsky.^' No evidence 

in Samara adont a c k • - commander of the train 

that the political lead attitude. The record merely states- 

probably^ 

Council in Pen 7 a?K t members of the National 

except 30 rifles, in orderfo buy off the‘° 

movement to Omsk g,., - to resume the 

up and in Irkutsk all some rifles had to be given 

.o secu “Jl^vSnf “"P' 

A^o Disarmament 

alarmed by report’s ^arris^neT^' Council in Penza became 
movement of the Arm V r ^ f'^om the trains spearheading the 
ing was the ^isrurb- 

and the concentration of the'cS C 

railway stations through which major 

National Council in Penza frif m 
raent of the trains, coupled 

disarmament was nnt • ^ demands for complete 

interfering in intern^raS't^. ^ 

design lay behind the calculatPH ^nd suspected that a 

of one train from 

the past few days indicated'^'^^^fr "PPa experience of 

said so, that the Penza Aere officials openly 

view of such a situatTon ^ thnt in 

once to safeguard the Army ^ 

concessions towrrdfthTTewd'^*'’"^/'^^^ the policy of 

Maxa, was overruled at a meetinrof t^ 
m Penza on April 5 which the National Council held 

against the numerous’ violations of th-\TnTT°‘^“'” protesting 
local Soviet authorities. The Hr.,- ^ Agreement by the 

Council had promised not to int'^'r^”^ stated that the National 
and that i, wo„ d '° "P 

oe willing now to off.r hostages to 
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-guarantee this pledge. The front the 

Other hand, fresh guarantees of fKC an , disarma- 

Soviet Government and, until this were re ’ and n6 

ment under the Penza Agreement would be suspeno 

further arms surrendered. rr>imcii in order 

This stiff policy adopted b, the N»“”'J°;“;Ledia.ely 
to defend the terms of the Penza ^ commanders 

put into effect. The disarmament was s P ’ about the new 
of all trains were informed by special Chairman 

situation and a delegation was s^t to « ^ -yg him a copy of 

of Penza Soviet. Commissar adopted, 

the memorandum and inform him Czechs to defend 

Kuraviev was moved by the tea , j^y demonstration 

the terms of the Penza Agreemerw « P .j y station and m 

of their forces effectively displayed at the ra.l 1 

the city and reported so to Trots y. National Council 

It seems that the stiff ^aVend a similar demons- 

against the new disarmarnent g^yiets dealing with the 
tratioo of force exp.rieoerf T,o«ky reverse 

Czechs in Central Russ' ’ , of transportation o 

„„ve.eot of the ce^fr- rw.T”'o. » 
peritiitted. It must The stipulation and imple- 

Lttuet other transporta » • the hands of 

mentation "f "-"'""friiies The local Soviets and radway 

competent railway anthonne^^^ 

authorities are '''^„,„,aks. Any of 

assistance to the Czechoslovaks, and s 

acts on the part f ^g,^otives. and any violerce against 

Stcrial, trains and immediate suspension 

railway personnel, ^^o I question and its <^on^p\eXa 

of the Irlmaoder of such a tra.n must be 

d,iatmarne»n ^ Soviet authorities.'- 
arrestco 03 

j- k.five of Trotsky seemed to indicate that t e 
This new dirert‘ J ^ „conciled themselves to the 

soviet autbont ee “ Corps fmu, Rossi, and would 

departure of tne 
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during i,s visi, wUh Kura*, JrCil 

■copy of Trotskv’q tr' " . who gave them a 

suspension of the tm “•'^viev further explained that the 
demnds In Samarf ““ "« dlsarn,.ma„. 

standing and “ttehnical difflcS' and hT” 

ground. He denied t / and had no political back- 

So.».s ,0 disa™ "" 

lionouj ™r^ler'ms ofth P° °“'''™'”'nt would now 

When Kuraviev stated th rapidly faded away 

permitted the troops to L ^ government had 

remain in the country to rpinf'^*^ Russia it would prefer them to 
The delegates were^ ^0''«s. 

them to permit those who^m'^^^^- further requested 

depart freely from the ArmvV remain in Russia to 

Communist agitators who guarantee to the Czech 

3 and 4, frj acce^ Moscow on April 

recalled, had been presented^Tv' will 

March 27, which now u Klecanda on 

time Klecanda had told implemented locally. At that 

would not object to a ra * u Czech leadership 

a campaign aiming at , printed word, but that 

resisted. ® dissolution of the units would be 

viota“„°"fr «'“•'>■ disturbed by ,he 

and the request for a’l’itatir.if*^^'”^"* Soviet Government, 
taken on April 7 That the'''^ ^ decision was 

reason was a hop" that such *^'*”^*^ granted. The 

instructions of Trotskvwomi'^ ^^oapled with the 

.bu™i„„s;:rr 

tlw devc°o7m?mr,rtS corroborated by 

.he ,r.l„, on Army <" which 

April 7 made their,! sZ . a‘“'“- order of 

meat and set the trains rolling “X‘'''"r“‘'"’? ‘‘'‘"“C' 

Council received cables to that ir again. The National 

and oihcr places during that dayV^*^* Samara, Cheliabinsk 

in view of this much improved situation, the National 
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Council withdrenr the memorandum concerning the sus^Mi™ 

of diarmament later on April 7 and ordered t . 

and west to begin disarmingaccording tot ee 

Agreement." The Disarmament ^0”""““’“ of trains 

immediately and svithin a few hoars > " ,1^ 

departed from Penza for Sttm--/” teciproe" 

Soviet Government the command of the Array 

order on April 8 which extended f,„,y descended 

munist agitators and propagandists, who now freely de 

upon the troops disarming in Pen^-^ . jq 

• Trotsky’s cable of April 7 worked hke a rnagte^^^ 

Samara, and beyond, a swift movemen ^ passenger 

ed; these were permitted to inise stations. The Samara 

trains and without council in Penza that 

Soviet even informed the .av the number of trams 

Samara would increase to four trains y Chcliabinsk, 

to be recei\-ed from Penza an number from 

because Omsk was only 12 trains, out of 72, 

Cheliabinsk.*- since the conclusion of the 

had been permitted to , council hoped that if this new 

Penza AgVeement National CouncU_^^P^^ 
arrangement lasted, and vye I Penia in approximately 

of four a day, the last task of transporting 

twelve days, around of foreign territory seemed, 

the 40,000 men possibility again, 

at this moment, a pra 

Motemen! Sicpp’il 

, „„of.bcCrachmlovuts were shortlived. 
And again Ihc hnP ., 9 |0 the Klcgiaph wires earned 

During th=»'f“f'°'lTm the OhUs. Soviet of Western 
the following Soviets, the Central Government 

Siberia in ‘’"’i '^missars in charge of military Iran.por- 
i„ Moscow and all 
tation: 

... <;oviet of Western Siberia hereby orders the 
■‘Th« 9^ addendum to the telegrams of March 20. No 8 1 1 6. 
following^ “ 8119, which were addressed to al* 

mis»rs in charge of miliury transportation: 
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The transportation of all Czcchoilovak trains to Siberia 

must immediately be stopped; it is desirable to keep the 

trains dispersed. 'I heir accumulation in railway junctions must 

5C avcric . To prevent any deliberate forward movement 

the locomotives must he taken away. Ail meins must be used 

to Slop the movement of these trains. The Soviet of Western 

Siberia in Omsk, and the Oblast and tiic Okrug Staffs of 

^*^1 advised on the number of trains in 

each locality. 


No. 813.24 


Oslopov, 
Chairman of the Soviet.’ 


a ‘^•''"^P^'->«Tion of the Czechs into 

had Trotsky’s instructions of April 7 

Laila^le ' . no evidence 

r AoS n A '■* by Ccskoshvcnsky dennik 

that S Obstacles” explained 

been motivated transportation had probably 

a^d not be considerations of the Soviet in Omsk 

said tha? iL eo^ernment. The author 

Telus I T‘ ‘’C in some difficulties 

c“trRTsl nil trains, 

the line betwepn T freight train, were stopped on 

Authorities ^he Soviet 

Penza THp ^ evacuate Samara westsvard in direction of 

?raS;rw*h' ™ - ap„' 

Cossacks tvprp 1 , unknown, or operations of Dutov’s 

and"L*:*pS" 

r sr .ti‘tTp-7 .r ^ 

Samara ,o invasligare .ha aitaation or. thaTot Thf??”” r 

cohsMad ot Ma«.,Ma,koviaand Janik rllr d *''f 

consisting of Pavlu, Klecanda anri f delegation— 

Govanrmaa, agaias. .ha o.ntinuofs ima”XnTof ‘.ha 'mt! 
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potlotion and ihc nuir.erou! xiolatwiis of Ihc Pcnaa Agreement 

and enlist the support of the French. delceatcs 

■nre intereendon in Samara 
■vsere told that the teUgram of Oslopov «as a . 

and that the Soviet “ma*: 'J March ’0 “Ineh demanded 

received the old order of Aralov or March .0 omen 

the immediate halt and '■'“'mameat of 'Je.r tran^.^^^^^_ 

delegates rerused to believe the story, a 

men, whereby OslopoVs order ins a 

moreover, the Samara Sostet p^m. d to re e.v to 

day from Penaa and then immediately release tnem 

make snre that the Omsk So«a< .f 

released by Samara Maaa demande^h 

should clear the relegtaphed to his colleagues in 

obliged and «" in Omsk would admit into 

Penaa that the stalT of the Red Amy m wm 

Siberia four trains a day "'‘J**®'’ permission the authorities 
. Moreover, beftre ?o make sure that 

in Omsk had cabled to the 

the trains receised in Oms there by the 

dispatched towards staunchest opponent of 

Soviet which in the pas eju-na t© creat satisfaction of the 

«ntry of the Czechs 

delegation negotiating then military authorities dis- 

complied and, as a res ’ ^ j, from Irkutsk on April 12 

patched receive all trains released by the 

stating that the latter woum 

Soviet in Omsk. „f the Soviet in Irkutsk opened the 

This co-opetativeamtu p„p,ip„„fihe Trans-Siberian 

way for the >'?'“> o" ' „„„ment west of Omsk became 
line cast of Omsk- gy^rao, which on April 12 

possible by a ca”ie ,l,„.e „ai„s from 

informed „ .j-uos late afternoon of April 12 the wihole 

Penza every day through Syzran, Samara, Omsk, 

Trans-Sibenim ■ ^ j-p^ jPp movement of the trams of 

Irkutsk and bey of the same day its 

the First Army eastward. With the business in 

trains began 
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Samara succcssrully concluded Maxa and Markov/c proceeded 
to Omsk and Janik returned to Penza. 

Meanwhile, the first train spearheading the movement 
towards Madiyostok was approaching Irkutsk. The special 
appointee of the Soviet Government accompanying it. Com- 

dimllur ^ ‘^^blc of .Maxa about the 
Rusqi-i-^p '' '^c Czechs were experiencing in Central 
Western ?h“’ Samara-and in the capital of 

Anri l \ ^onimissar wasindienant andon 

Kransnoyarsk to the Soviet in Penza 

deoart fro'm P permitted to 

ed the orHe ^ ^ P'^grcss contras-en- 

c:i^ • from Russia, particularly because the 

the Penza accept four trains a day. He urged 

to exoedife ° instructions to all railway authorities 

dS. 1 .i . “ I* i» 

of shifts wh'ii-r ih commissar svas aware of a number 

^tital rowJ a ,1^^“'™'. Od'cn’ment had executed in its 
probably not. ' ' Penza Agreement: most 

Houl“"rsse;"iA“?i '’• 

the National CouL“il m taafr/om'’? “ 

bevond Irl'iitcv / /^aza trom uMysova, a station way 

train had passid through°irtoS- anf’ °° 

and Khabarovsk to Vladivoitorb°i„;rttTM b ^r'" 

Was nnt nn^rofjr,^ -TL o ' DwCauSw the Manchunan line 

had been established !4h "^thr 

called upon the r<.n- - ^°'''ct m Irkutsk and that they 

The Bolshevik g, ^o^’crnment there. 

friendrb!;r.tdrar„r.,r::^^^^^^^^^^^^ 

the movement towards Vl.divosS- ■?rr;T'”“ 
excellent shape and its -artrr,- ■ T railway was in an 

concluded their report The”'s smoothly, 

western approaches to Siberia on ApS “ 

Its experience 'vifr, r-- , ^prii IZ perhaps only after 

in Irkutsk and TOnvincJdThe^BoiSr^’^^t 

nothing to fear. -bevuc leaders that there was 

For the Czechs to get to Irkutsk was not an easy matter. 
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This is evident Trom another letter of Girsa and Houska, des- 
cribing the difficulties encountered in leading the movement of 
the Army Corps to the cast The letter was written on April 7 
somewhere between Omsk and Novonikolaievsk and was 
reported in Cfsfcoslavemky demik on April 16, 1918: 

"Thcic negotiations are r«IJy tiresome. The local 
Soviets do not trust us; they arc afraid of us. The Central 
Government in Moscow commands very little authority in 
these parts. The indhiduat Republics work at cross- 
purposes, The lack of weapons in Siberia is a powerful 
incentive for the Siberian Bolsheviks to get them from us . . . 
In order to keep you informed we arc dispatching cables to 
you, and the Central Coyernment in Moscow, twice a day. 
The Siberian Gosemmcni (Omsk, probably, Ed.) would 
Welcome our trains under the condition that we make short 
stops, and that at anyone time only one train would be 
permitted into one station. Every station would receive and 
dispatch four trains a day ... ‘The railway line is in e.Tcel- 
lent order. All Soviet aalhoriiies assured us that we shall 
reach Vladivostok without any difficulty’ . . 

The opening of the whole Trans-Siberian line by the success- 
ful personal diplomacy of the delegations in Samara, Omsk and 
Irkutsk understandably produced an optimistic mood among 
the Czech leaders. This was expressed in a letter writtea by 
Maxa on April 14 from Omsk to his colleagues in Penza. 
Reporting upon his successful negotiations Maxa staled that u 
seemed unlikely that there would be any serious difficulties In 
the movement like those experienced so far. Should some 
appear, however, those could be only of a technical nature or 
due to complications which the Far Eastern Soviets might have 
with anti-Bolshevik elements. In both cases the Czechs must 
not use force. The only svay to proceed in such situations 
would be patience, expJaoalions and negotiations. He suggested 
that the Penza Agreement should be invoked and, should the 
Bolsheviks not yield, the Czechs should bargain and perhaps 
surrender some arms to placate the local authorities.” 

Xo maintain a continuous movement eastward, even at the 
cost of surrender of additional arms, became the main goal of 
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Maxa after his successful experience with the Soviets in Samara 
and Omsk. 

New Demands 


It was a rude shock for the National Council in Penza to 
receive, shortly after Maxa’s optimistic letter, a cable from 
Zlatoust on April 17 in which its representative F. Smid rang 
an alarm. The rabic said that on that day the Zlatoust Railway 
Office had received telegraphic instructions from Commissar 
Sagaydochin from Samara, who commanded a Battalion of 
Internationalists there, to the elTect that all trains transporting 
the Czechs must be immediately disarmed down to 30 rifles per 
tram. Smid wished to know what to do regarding this request. 
The matter of instructions to be sent to Smid was subject of an 
animated discussion at the headquarters of the National 
Council m Penza. The fact that the order had been issued by a 
^mmander of the Internationalists called for caution. 

Se nfe principle Smid should not yield 

?n Agreement.” It was further dedded that 

H t'-ains rolling Smid 

perhaps should, as a last resort, buy off the goodwill of the 

Bolsheviks by surrendering some arms but reject the d manded 
disarmament down to 30 rifles. ucmanueu 

Instructions to that effect \ver<- . i. j , 
in Moscow, requesting ^ to Klecanda 

the government against the continfmf protest with 

Agreement but at thf • ^'orious violations of the Penza 

I.™ to negotiate 

those trains which had ahead ^ ^^P'^ movement of 

the Penza Agreement A. tinder 

although the Czechs wouW '^ecanda told Trotsky that 

they would not disarm down to 30 rifles 

by Samara. Klecanda wac f tu demanded 

Trotsky a modification of the Penm“ negotiate with 

effect that the number of rifles 

Tr. n-n Sterne ir-”"'" 

Smid and Klii?da“4'en abirSf,-"’' «> 
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Siberia, brought a report which was difTicult to reconcile with 
the friendly attitude which the Siberian Soviets had shown to 
Maw only a day or so before. The representative from 
Krasnoyarsk. K. Kroutil. cabled that on April 14 the Krasno- 
yarsk Soviet had received the following telegraphic instructions 
from the Soviet in Irkutsk: 


“To the Krasnoyarsk Soviet. To Commissar Personsom. 
According to instructions from Moscow all Czechoslovak 
trains must be immediately and unconditionally disarmed. 
The Czechs could retain only a minimum of weafwns needed 
for protection of their funds and supplies. All machine 
must b. takuu uwuy. Each train cnuld retain oaly 
15-20 rides and a few rounds of ammunition. There is no 
need to uesotiate this disarmament 

tives of the Crechoslovak National Council. For the Centro 

Sibir: Jakovlev,'*** 

The members of the National Council in ^ 

by this new shift In the attitude of 

persistent requests for further disarmament 

Sf the Poni Agreement, and the instruction that ^ 

approached individually, without a negotiated 
the National Council. From the telegram 
the drive for disarmament in Central Russia 
sponsored by the Central Government, and ^ “ 

merely a caprice of the local Soviets hungiy 
instruction to by-pass the National =0“"“.' 
trains individually down to 15-20 ?7'''"”trof V 

Leaving aside for the 

factors which had pmcipitated the new 

of the Soviet Government, it is important to note how the Creeh 

leaders responded to this new situation. r flip National 

It will be recalled that Maaa set the 
Council regarding the new demands Penza 

the road of concessions. At one pomt he even 
that “the less weapons we have the better or o Bolsjievilis 
Now Masa took the matter of eoueessions » 

into his own hands. On April 17 he cabled instruction^ fro 

OmsktoF.Blahain Samara, to be transmitted to Smid 
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Zlatoust, because the latter had demanded advice how to meet 
the Bolsheviks’ request for arms. Maxa instructed Smid to keep 
the trains rolling and, in view of this, advised that all demanded 
weapons should be surrendered; Smid, .should, however, secure 
a isamamcnt certificate as it was certain lliat more weapons 
would be demanded by the Soviets further cast.” 

In his haste to renew the movement almost at any price in 
erms o veapons Maxa contravened the instructions which the 
ational Council in Penza had dispatched directly to Smid in 
latoust. The result was a great confusion in which the troops 
n Samara, Zlatoust and elsewhere complied with Maxa’s 

surrendered whatever number of weapons 
demanded by the local Soviets. 

of so convinced about the clTectivencss of his policy 

feamhrTT' abandoned the last agreement 

Nattnnirm^ a'? "P"" ’nsfuctions of the 

the Sn'vmt • ^"^self coneluded a new arrangement with 

tnclrZ On Soviet of Irkutsk 

all commanHp Maxa sent the following telegram to 

SararTswe Cheliabinsk, Zlatoust, Ufa, 

aamara, Syzran and Penza: 

in'^Irkutsk^thr^I^m agreement with, the Soviet 

Omsk sent th ^r of^'’*^estcrn Siberia in 

aloni^thel nl^' order lo all Miiilary Commissars 

airr's Thev »“ I. a ■'» "o' •h'’ Czech 

S 'svm he ' f'"™"' 0"’*'= “"■i caeh 

S pmL . Milirac-Comrois. 

so (hat they could’*^ T"" trains about this directive 

be s„™d’e,':,“t“o”m l'r 

sk, all rifies, except 20, in Irkutsk. 

Maxa.”‘== 

agre'emer whirrhfo^'^ disarmament 

eL, hL hopfthat Soviets destroyed, how- 

Omsk and Irkutsk it w additional disarmament in 

in the crucS CentrL 

permitted by the Penza A ° Czechs retain all weapons 

at. the same time Te PaE'o/ "n" 

laliacy of this assumption became 
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apparent tvith a tragic suddenness »hen stiortly arier reecmng 
Furtsov-s cable or Aprd 18 the So”'*. 

Syvran and Penza, precisely in •'-'f ^d no 

ing an immediate disarmament dott-n t Furtsov's 

machine gun per train.” The conditions slipu a ^ 

and Masa-s cables-that 'be •«■»> f 
the arms permitted under the terms 'be j juat 

that machine guns would be surrendered “ 

disarmament to 20 riiles sionld be eieeuted only in 
were ignored. The Bolsheviks . letting 

disarmament down to 20 riiles there an , the 

the trains mose. Masa's well-meaning arrangement with th 

Omsk and Irkutsk Soviets thus badly baekbred- 

The available records of the Army . ja attumption 

silent "bout Masa-s attitude when he saw Oi^^^ 

of his hope blown to bits. i **’’* ‘ .^ escape from 

sohe the existing impasse by a Bolsheviks and the 

the increasingly hostile acimues f almost 

Czech Communists in Central Russia y P dangerous 

complete disarmament further MSt an Council 

area. The feelings of other individual 

are also not known. "’®-nHed to the demands of 

trains between Penza and Samara p _nv~n(jers had been 
the Bolshevik, it would seem that their '“X, „rfer 

advised to comply with Ihe 'j?|"™ttoops This not only 
to lift the ban on the movement <>rihcir P 

to mose as fast as possible from the dangerous area,^^ 

because of the increasing restlessiiBS Bolsheviks. 

meanwhile became openly hosli jj,-gd that their trains 

Initially, the "ten refused to disarm convm rd that 

would become easy la, gels »"XTf'"a,ls 'eP 
of seeurily-weapons. Hundrrfs i„ any of 

from Vladisostok and an attack cou . . surrendered 

them, in the end, however. wafrene”ed a. a heavy 

the requested arms. The Iraasporution was 

’’ There was no rejoicing at this ''“™Xmest'api^°be”S'°"' 
The troops viewed the situation ""X ® in and pressed wilh 
convinced that were the trmm "loPPeb Many of 'be™ 

new demands a fight would be unavoidable, an 
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renewed movement under such extremely 
possible to ren°T ^ whether it would be 

-=iLs:'^prL?srortS”? *"“- 

o^oV^St” J «>= deliberate iolatiob 

MreSr:r hS^t 

question of disarm appeasement poh'c}’ and the 

Lat:°T^ietsrL‘:'sr .f 

only throuah suffriArf ''-'rsafetj could be ensured 

be 'reached only with arm^r^ Vladwostok could 

to the disarmament orders ^ ^’"^’tumng 

are conrinced that ihf» <;o • leadership the troops 

n:omentcove^^^^^ btit for the 

essential.”” ' ^ times ahead vreapons are 

wheek of t^ ^a^rr^lle^-^ >|nj»rtant thing was that the 
conclusion of the Penza A ecause since the time of the 

J5, onlv 12 tmins ^6, until April 

rest of them remained Jeave Penza while the 

-est of thus aty.f .^PProaches 

Bolshevilis which bareairod - “ bea\-; concessions to the 

Natmnal CouncH iSS JtT" 

the road to Vladivostok 

good that the trooDs r-n, m - .°P^ 2 nd prospects -.'.ere 
o«Ij' tr,o wcau origiS'JaSl' 

Fi-Kal Impasse 

“ «=«p«;c<I <i;,irop^!lTH° ! «>■ 0“>st 

P ■ ^t b.ocked their entrv' into 
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Siberia Ibis d=v.,orn,.n. led 

towards the northern ports. ^.mand of Berlin that 

The development in question was a demand 
a„ US prisoners of srer in conld 

Central Russia so that their communicated by 

be initiated. Tins demand o nn Aoril 2!, which on 

Chicherin to the Soviet of Krasnoy all stations 

its basis refused to rcccisc j further movement, 

in Central Russia to stop immediately mcir 
Chicherin’s telegram read: 

■■MosWn, April 2,, .9.8, No. .084, To^ *'„Krasnoya«U 

Soviet. Being “f'”"*. J^J’f”^„meneement of evacn- 
Cerntany requests “ f„„ Eastern to Western 

tion of German P^^oners possible means. It » 

Siberia or European Russia. ^ jo the 

not necessary to transport the 

East. Chichenn.'"' 

The commissars of the *""'‘^ 1 ™ tTtand the sudden 
between Omsk and Irkutsk, cou . the movement of the 

change of Moscow’s ordera cmii^rn transportat.or. 

Czech troops, for only on Ap"! ,tkmsk and 

agreement had been annou .r Czechs were not to be 

Omsk and approved by rhichetin's instructions and 

sent eastward where would g ' j jy new element into 
Berlin’s request thus introdo^ an e"' f pn„,a Agree- 

the bewildering tangle which developed sm 

ment in their tianspotlalion to VU telegiam he 

When Masa was informed about He thought 

refused to believe that i'a.>“t ^^Jeone hostile to the 

that it had been inserted into Its teat by Krasnoyarsk to 

Czechs. He even requested J^’^nettuction.” Moscow 
verify in Moscow the Chicherin himself: 

promptly answered this inquiry through 
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response to your 

inductions' o/o ’'!^°rmcd that according to 

the Czech tron o^’niissariat of War the movement of 

“.orrc™, 

Affairs. No. 220 . Commissariat of Foreign 

Chicherin.”'® 

sho:^trL'^rLr;i“U"L"r'' 

voslok, and ,h„ ,„ Trcl “P'’™"'""® 

to cancel the instruct Innc ^ Chicherin, requesting them 
Chicherin. From his Iciic . the two cables of 

it appears that he was thereafter to Penza 

own policy. The letter said 7h77hf 

of the movement nn^i , • ^ the numerous interruptions 

experienced so far must h of the local Soviets 

oy jSdcs"sri'° r 

tamed no political motive's should^ h 

request. Otherwise the tre attributed to Berlin’s 

Army and the German and A ^Sitting the Red 
ranks’’.^'* Austrian prisoners of war in its 

Maxa’s efforts to renew fh» 

successful. Equally in vain w ^°vement in Siberia were not 
Council in Central Russia. The Vh .^^e National 

to receive the trains and mn ' Soviets simply refused 
Central Russia to stop the!^^°'^^'^’ requested the Soviets in 
there the commanders of ind^ ^Iso there. Here and 

Bolsheviks to let them proceed^ dafi^^*^'”^ induced the local 
arms, money, food and nihn surrender of 

depended upon local conditio”"'"'^*^'”"^’ Much 
temperament of each command of Bolshevik forces, 

the end of April even this se-r^’^ soldiers. At 

the individual trains, now spreaS "'^s stopped and 

between Penza and IrkutsV g over several hundred miles 

stations and engulfed bv iinfr' ^ ^'^'^obilized in railway 

At the end of A ^ 

following. Since the Pe^^ A ^ of the trains was the 

12 trains had been permittedTJSr‘ 
arrived in Vladivostok on April 28 whfT' 

28, while the rest was moving 
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along the Amur line beyond Khabarovsk. From April 15 until 
April 30 altogether 43 trains left Penza; these were scattered 
at several points between Penza and Irkutsk. The most 
unfortunate men Mere those in the trains in or west of Penza; 
17 trains formed this western most section.’® The magnitude of 
problems connected with supplies, communication and various 
transportation regulations can be seen from the fact that 
between Penza and Vladivostok functioned seven different 
Tailn ay administrations. 

In their final efforts to renew the movement the Czech 
leaders attempted to convince the local Soviets that this would 
in no way obstruct the repatriation of Berlin's prisoners of war 
from Siberia into Central Russia. The Czechs argued that it 
would take some time to have (he repatriates concentrated 
from distant camps at suitable railway heads, and that before 
this could be accomplished the trains of the Army Corps would 
•be well beyond Chita on their way to Vladivostok. The arrange- 
ments which would have to be made to recall all trains west 
•of Omsk and redirect them towards the norlhcro ports would 
far more complicate the repatriation of German nationals. 
First, the trains of the Army Corps would congest the railway 
lines in Central Russia where the repalriates from Siberia bad 
<o be concentrated; and second, they would obstruct the trans- 
port of those repatriates arriving into Central Russia on the 
Archangdsk and Murmansk lines which were in a very poor 
shape and unlike the Magistral. 

In rejecting this pleading the Soviet leaders invoked alleged 
<omplications esiiling on the eastern sections of the Trans- 
Siberian line. The Soviets in Central Russia alleged that they 
could not let the trains go unless assured by the Soviet of 
■Western Siberia that th^ would be received. The West 
Siberian Soviet in Omsk argued in turn that whether or not to 
receive the trains depended upon the Soviet of Central Siberia 
in Irkutsk. And the commissars in Irkutsk told the representa- 
tives of the National CodocjI that the trains could not be 
4idmiited into Siberia because the Amur Railway was damaged 
by spring thaw and that the Manchurian Railway was closed 
because of military operations against Semenov.’® The Bolshe- 
viks in Irkutsk also sUoded to a possibility of the Czechs 
assisting Semenov andjiwjjossacks in their attempts to over-v- 
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the fea/tf Kaprmskaia.'^ To dispel 

raemorandum to "the National Council gave a 

mission to ^kthicr'V'I ™ April 30 for trans- 
its troops orrdelfn^^''^'''."^^ 

Amur district Had tEp r anti-Bolshevik forces in th& 

they could have ^Bht the Bolsheviks 

crucial for the verv <> ■ t before and in places more 

was France and n7t Soviet regime. Their aim 

Russia'® nvolvement in domestic affairs of 

Irkutsk remained^SmS''Ind'^y’'%^°’"^^'''^^ 

into Siberia. The follnm- refused to admit the Czechs 

baseless were the excuses 'Ihari^^^I sho%vs, however, how 
commission and that trancn^rt ,■ ^^'i^ay was out of 

was suspended at the endTf 

tions against thf CMch°T'^^ I>eyond^ Irkutsk had no objec- 
letter written in VladivostoV territories. In a 

Soviet of Vladivostok hsH ii ^'Tsa revealed that the 

Soviets in Siberia pleading with'S to the principal 

ment because thev nosft ^ ”°t to block their move- 

that harbour.r® danger to the Soviet regime in 

Omsk to the effect thaT'tmns^ the Bolsheviks in Irkutsk and 
was completely suspended S railway 

Ceskoslovensky dennik on Mav^^ refuted in 

courier who arrived in Irkutsk ^ 

The courier reported that o i,^ ' tadivostok on that day. 
W^^^tsk he had norseen . f Rom Vladivostok to 
although passenger and other ^ ^^C'rps, 

said that transportation on th»^T Requent. He 

possible but that th- nrovic' railway was technically 

^onic of the bridges wereTol railway- 

slow. 2 were v.ooden constructions-made it 

contention of the°BSeS-i^° was the 

Amur railway was out of order 

Pmpr on the whole problem in I '' P“t 

wrificn from Vladivostok on .May ^ National Council 
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. . all trains of the Second Division 
Vladivostok, except those of the Irkutsk, 

which arc detained som^ewhere bct««n sincle train 

B«w«n Irkutsk "“"'jSand Jhy "I-' 

or tht Army Corps. We here movement. Vou 

Soviet authorities .L. / n ,he Amur line 

were given two reasons by the *,< „„e and 

is not receiving; (2) Sertrenov operate, on the Ant 

“"‘None or these excuses has a „ trams. 

(1) The Amur line operates and c 

1 have returned from a visit to .„j ,1,21 there arc 

line who assured me that the instructions 

no ditricullies whatsoeter. In addition, Adminis- 

to receive all our trains and along the 

tration to rorwatd these inslroclions to all 
line up to Omsk. rc^^,.nnv were a 

(2) If, formerly, operations of 

excuse, now the situation ha away 

Semenov and his forces were " . several bridges 

from Karymskaia. An argu ^^d their 

collapsed is a clumsy excuse. oussii, seem to be 
determination to ^i„g „r moieraent ol all nor 

the true reasons behind the tr b 
trains . . ^ 

As Girsa pot it. the all^ation of the the end of 

Omsk that the Amur railway was Czechs into Siberia. 

April was an excuse for not Pn™'"'"® Manchurian railway 
However, it was quite proBab ' , ^ May tecause 

was not receiving trains fora while m the m. 

of fighting against Semenov. ..Manchurian border on 

Semenov had crossed the Russi Hailnor 

April 2l,tookDauriainthe.norn.oEOf Ap 3^, 

in the evening. During his further „„,thward and 

on April 28. The B°'>li"'k f°;“ „oops pursed, 

crossed the Onon rivet on *^"‘3 "■ „„d, Karymskaia. Th«‘ 

crossed the river and then . ,st of Chita and 50 

on May 9, Semenov was about station controlling e 

miles east of the Karymskaia 
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Aga Station on the Manohtirian railway. This was the extreme 
limit of his expansion. He never threatened Chita, Karymskaia 
or the Amur railway. On May 14 the Bolsheviks mounted a 
countcr-olTensive and pushed Semenov into Manchuria.®* In 
x-iew of these developments it was quite possible that the 
transportation on the Manchurian railway was suspended for a 
■few days in the middle of May. 


The Bolsheviks in Omsk and Irkutsk, by allegina that the 
Amur and the ^lanchurian railways could not receive the trains 
•of the Army Corps, were obviously not telling the truth to the 
Czechs who pleaded for the renewal of the movement from 
Central Russia towards Vladivostok as this would in no way 
obstruct the repatriation of the German nationals from Siberia 
because the railway was m such an excellent operational shape. 

It was unfortunate that the Soviet leaders in Irkutsk, Omsk 
ond Moscow dm not heed the pleas of the National Council to 
let Its trains enter Siberia and evacuate Central Russia, and that 
T.r” H 5' **";laferally and then in agreement with the 

Allies decided for an alternative route vm the northern ports. 

hoping that the Czechs would 

■scheme. 


co-operate in the new 


Northern Route 


The reque.n of Berlin, which . . 

-to stop the movement of trains of the Fim ArmTc" 
direct them to the northern nort. r. ^ ^ 

Trotsky which he had presented to’ thJ’'’ suggestion of 

commissars in Moscow on March 19 

subsequently to that meetinc Tmt i ’ earlier. While 

departure of this body from R, himself to the 

that free agitation amono th' tro Vladivostok provided 

for the Red Arm^ when 

prisoners of war from Siberia ” emanded the transfer of its 
as an alternate solution. Hi- » . *'^3ched for the northern route 
that the First Armv Corn-^i?-"^? around a proposal 

sen.ing as the dividing Ijn/ 

continue to Vladivostok whiCtiT would 

directed towards Murmansk =. ZT tie 

' and Archanselsk 
arher been proposed £y the Commander of 
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Northern Regions of Russia, General Ogorodn" . j^ansport 

Military Attache in Mo«r». The lathrr ^ „ ,ha 

via Vladivostok j'opar<i““‘’ War Council 
French Military Representative on the P Council 

as a possible solution of the existing i Russia in 

apprLd it and thus the plan boonieranged back m 
three weeks as its own order for t e ^ , .„ble difficulties 

To trace the origin of this plancau outbreak 

to earlier writers dealing wift who suspect- 

of fighting between the Evidence now available 

ed a foul play on the part of the Allies „ 

throws fresh light upon the origin ot this setie 
solve a hitherto much misunderstood pro 


Confictiiig Anglo-French Policies 


snyiicung Awgio-A'''*'-" * — 

Three parties were involved Govern- 

Coips from Russia to France: the Cteens. 

meut and the Allies. r^nncil was known for a long 

The position of the National jo France through 

time. The decision to 'I' *™h„ical and logisOe grounds 

Vladivostok had been reached j favouring that tout 

in February 1918. The mam until May and 

was the tact that '‘'P>'*”/''*„'k „as lee-free the Murmansk 

that although the port of Murtnan Also 

railway posed a considcrnb e n ,]jusc inhospita e 

the question of providing suPPl « ‘ , .he N.I.onal 

northern parts ot Russia was a great P had teen 

Council experienced with some of uf „ 7^ 

sent to France through h 1918. These factors ruled 

the, sat around Kola ,he National Conned 

against the northern 'o”"' ^ Hh the C"”” 

had established early eager and able to sell pw 

Co-operative ^etoTS^ugh^iberia .0 Vla^ 

visions tothettoopsirtliM^ ^ shape of Tmm- 

This fact. togea'P^^'J^u Creeh leadership m deeding for 

Siberian railway. ‘0''“'™”.“' of embarUtion. 
of departure of the 
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Council. On March 

hy K?e anda "anr"’'"- ^“bmitted 

military commissars on Marrt ^9 Trofl- '‘l 

northern noris nnH uu . Trotsky had favoured the 

strongly protested a^Jin^rtt lmr%^ oHI “c 

Siberia on March ba ^.a ,0 , . l a' , ^ "'“P' '"“’ 

ron.e, ,he subacqneT, ins.^iot : Tc Slfc ' 

7 Vladivostok as tie o" April 

the Soviets in Omsk ard T* 1 - *he Czechs, and that 

under instructions from Mascow"”^" 

Vladivostok had cabled twice to Irtal r°"’ 

trains proceed because there was ni ‘ ^ to let the 

colluding with the Japanese^ Tadiv , , 

Although later the Sm iraf I j t^t^i'ostok or with Semenov”. 

ment of the Czech troops h^'^To 

Japanese landins in viort- ? stopped because of the 

earlier makes it clear that evidence cited 

event. that the landing played no role in the 

British must be taken separately. French and the 

The attitude of the Frpnr-h 

February 1918 the French was simple. In 

and the Ukraine indefensibl»^r'^™”^"J considered Russia 
integral part of the Czechosi "V the Army Corps was an 

WIS acd rh„e^‘f°™’= »•=«"« sine. 
informed the Czechs on Fphr.™°^^,o^® 

Masaryk’s suggestion to transfe7th ^ approved 

to the French front In view oTal 
determination to get this iintr V French worked with 
18 doggedly fouglit with the R^i'h^ .^assia and from February 
the issue. tAsuhthe Bolsheviks and the British over 

the use of th^CzeS tJoLs i^ R '^^as about 

It was obvious that the AIHp.: Because in March 1918 

ports to Germany, the Brit I a°rthem 

British thought that the Czech troops 
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could be profitably used to guard these ports asamst a possible 
German-Finnish penetration. 

Thus the first suEgestion on the side of the 
Czech troops in northern Russia pf 

French Military Attache in London cabled to t 
War in Paris on April 1 that 

submitted a note to the Foreign 0"'“' ,,°u 
how these troops could be utilized m Russia. Council 

note Trotsky had requested the leaders of the NaU na Couned 
to leave the Army Corps in Russia so that this g 
a nucleus for the new Russian army but this ^ 

The note further said that the British Mimstry ^ 

doubted the possibility of providing the 
transfer of the Army Corps to France and, thereto e, sng^ded 
that the troops be used in Russia or Siberia in the following 

R’ay; 

(1) the troops could he transported to 
Where the National Council 

Corps, to oppose German penetration in . 

1) they could be dispatch^ >0 Atchangels^^^^^^ wd« 
protect the supplies stored Pjem. But this 

attempt at establishing contact with Sib 

task would be too difficult to executK ^ 

(3) the troops could be “^led thi in 

Baikal Lake to co-operate with ^ ,ies 

Chita the troops “™LaMe to rMinl^ 

this alternative seemed most pnciK 

•w -.-oK Ministry of War caused a 
This proposal of Minidry of \Var as wll as 

considerable anxiety to Inc National Council in Ptms, 

to the members of the 1 Masarjk «as in Russu 

now headed by Denes and .. pr^mnilv- acted through 

at that time. The , Keen apr"l»''d by the French 

General M. Janin, who hau ^,„„„„d,.r of the Ctecho- 


. .. in, "'J°s^iw<Mnu"l''’‘'erorih= C^ho- 

Government to act ns the hnPre Cenerat Janin sent 

Slovak forces in France in .. „„ Auril 2 


!” Ctemenccau. on April 2 

a letter to trentu 'J ' ,y fhanjes in the plans regarding 

sharply protesting (torn Russia. General Janm 

the transfer of the C/f '-' ' 
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instf unnf requested by the National Council to- 

insist upon their speediest removal to France. This was the 

numTrous^crwL°ft?^r[°°^^ Russia, clearly evident from 
Russia General 1°^ Militaiy' Mission in 

these troons I Proposal of the British to station 

XhTrre ,h ^ Archangelsk must be rejected. 

woL sneeH Archangelsk should be considered only if it 
NaSonSco to France. The 

some of its ''■°“'‘^l^°'''^'’^''’ 2 gJ-^toat^^^ use of 
already L the snT ‘^^t only those 

kat?on"for ?ran^ their 'embar- 

troo?s^^^ ^ ot- the Czech 

No. 20 of the Milita^ strong and found its way into Joini Note 
Council adont°H v ^^P^®"tatives on the Supreme War 
that no 'serious militarv'^^^' Apnl 8, 1918. The note stated 
expected from Russia u!de Germany could be 

Allies in that country- was undertaken”' 'S' 

■ntenention would b» to- m raH.! 

limit the areas from which ' r ^ ^ narrowest possible 

food, raw mmS. e , u supplies of 

political penetration” into S German military and 

(3) Prevenrthe creation of f Turkestan; 

Germany to transfer the " ^ affairs which would enable 
Eastern 'to the Western froS^'fi? ‘divisions from the 
objectives would cnn=;-» measures to attain these 

every clement of th? R„sf’'“" ^PP^^ 

to resist German renp* P-opIe willing to organize itself 

given to any nationallr'^^ '°"i Similar assistance would be 
regions of the Russian r ’ the non-Russian 

the enemy! (5^i^ s"b5^"' 

given only bv the JamnAc i.^ support could be effecth-ely 
Czechs and* other elem f- * ‘^'‘^'’tual assistance of the 
spoC ‘ ^ could be organized on the 

suggests tharaUhou"h th^'p Note No. 20 

them amonu th" clemmis wh' succeeded in includinc 

Siberia, tha FrencTXi^, 

an assistance 'eventu'^r wh' ^™ted a point in makina such 
<='entual . sshich probably refiected the objertions 
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of the National Q>uncil expressed to Clemcnceau in Janin s 
letter of April 2. Thus it would appear that at the time 
drafting the Joint Note No. 20 the British hoped that the Czecn 

troops \<.ould remain in Russia, while the French countc ^ 

their transfer to France subject to an ‘eventual service o s 
of them in Siberia. Although this latent conflict . 

British and the French regarding the final use o ‘ ® 
troops persisted until April 27, when Joint Note No. wa 
reconcile the conflicting positions, there is no _ 

suggest that the discord in Versailles had any ® . 

upon the movement of the Army Corps towards Vladivosto^ 

The French military in Russia were de facto in charge of ^ 
transportation and went ahead with 'heirtranser 
completely oblivious of the differences between 
l^ndon regarding the temporary use of some o 
Russia. 


Ogorednik's Plan 

Sometime shortly after the landing of 
Vladivostok on April 5 the Bolshevik commander ot x 
northern front, General Ogorednik. approached t 
Military Mbsion in Russia with a feeler whet er . 

would ugruc to tho truotfer of the CorP* o tM 

northern ports instead of to Vladivostok. The Dvina 

transported puttiuUy over railway and 
River. The general said that the landing of the ap ’ , 

the possibilily ofthe Czechs colioding With Semeno .^^^ 

special situation in Eastern Siberia which ru c g 
entry into that part of the country. He j^gions, 

be used to defend the Murmansk and Archang 
which the Germans would roost likely attack. 

The suggestion of General Ogorodnik app of 

French for it would enable the troops to re . ggsicr. 

Russia much earlier, from where embarkation app 
The Czechs were doing badly at that original 

stopped and in middle of April it appeared not be 

plan of evacuating Penza within 10-12 days Corps 

fulfilled. There was little hope that the entire Firs 
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■would see Vladivostok soon, for only 12 trains out of 72 had 
been allowed to leave Penza so far. 

This distressing situation made the French militarj' in 
Russia p>onder over the suggestion of Ogorodnik and, undoub- 
tedb'j prompted the Military' Attache's cable to the War 
Ministry' in Paris fonvarding the proposal. The Attache, 
General Lavergne, cabled on April 11 that in view of recent 
developments it was tmcertain w'hether the Czech troops would 
reach Vladivostok at all. They' had agreed to disarm to facili- 
tate the transport but, in spite of this, Trotsky had stopped all 
movement of their trains. The Czechs retaliated and ceased 
disarming, which in turn forced the Bolshes’iks to renew the 


transportation. In view of this the general requested an early 
decision concerning the proposed -Archangelsk route and sug- 
gested, as an alternate course, that the First Army Corps should 
perhaps be divided and a part dispatched through Vladivostok 
and another part through Archangelsk. Under the prevailing 
conditions it seemed advisable to leave in Russia only'avery 
small number of these troops. Their spirit was excellent, and 
the men were eager to fight for their cause in France.^' 

It is surprising that Lavergne should have at all considered 
Ogorodmk s proposal of the northern route. In communicating 
It to Paris, almost recommending it, the general obsiously failed 
to consider his own experience -with several groups of Czech 
froops which he had dispatched to the northern ports in the 
faU of 1917. First, he Imew that no substantial stores of 
^ppnes were available in those parts of Russia. Second, he 
mew well that even from there he had a hard time to secure 
, ! transfer to France. One group of 

0 men had to wait there until March 1918 for the arrival 
ol a t^sport ship. From his negotiations for this transport he 

British could not spare any ships, 
T,_l ” Paris that only the United States or 

, * transfer of the whole Army Corps and 

thatUiereforeMadivostok or Dalny were the most suitable 
ports. 

Then ^hwre was the question of Ogorodnik's alleaations 
the possibility of a collusion of the Czech^ with 

Ogorodnik's allega^ 

Lon had a basic uaw bemuse the sending of these troops to 
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the north could not have prevented them from joining these 
hostile forces, nor the Allies, had the latter been contemplating 
an inters’cntion to depose the Bolshevik regime so much feared 
by Lenin and Trotsky. 

In fact, the troops in the north would have been a much 
greater and immediate threat to the Soviet regime than in the 
far off Vladivostok had the Creehs entertained hostile schemes 
as Ogorodnik contended. First, it was likely that the occupa- 
tion of the northern regions of Russia by the Czechs and the 
Allies would draw sharp protests from Germany, which might 
be coupled with joint Germao-Finnish military operations 
against the “interventionists”. Such a development was not 
desirable because the controlling marim of Lenin’s policy was 
to keep the Central Powers and the Allies in check, at all 
cost, to prevent Russia from being turned into a battle-field of 
these two parties. The 40,000 Czech troops in the north would 
have upset the delicate balance amoog the Ce.ntral Powers, the 
Bolsheviks and the Allies. Second, bad the Allies really wished 
to intervene in Russia at that time the.! the Army Corps troops 
could have descended from the north and entered the heart of 
Russia through Perm to threaten Moscow, the centre of Soviet 
power. 

Then there was the question of whether the Czech leaders 
would accept such an arrangemeof. It was most unlikely that 
they would throw away the plan of evacuation based upon 
Vladivostok and abandon the supply arrangements with the 
Siberian Co-operatives. It was too risky to trade the security 
deriving from the supply arrangement in Siberia for a dubious 
promise of faster transportation with no supply arrangements. 
For the Czechs the whole matter was simple. If the Soviet 
Government realy wished them to leave Russia then the northern 
route made no sense at all because the whole Army Corps 
could reach Vladivostok long before the necessary arrangements 
called for by the norlhefu route could be worked out. Such 
was the capacity of the Trans-Siberian line. In fact, the whole 
First Army Corps could reach Vladivostok long before the 
Soviet authorities could even commence the transfer of German 
prisoners of war from Siberia to Western and Central Russia, 
because it would take a considerable time to assemble them in 
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l^vaTt^teSto^!^' scattered far and wide over 

ComZnktf""? question of agitation by the Czech 

bent uordet° o informed, who were 

for Zr en, troops 

Z m nt o tr I f-t that the 

stoZd fnd Ll ! would be 

opportunity for L ° would afford a welcome 

inZtLn Z fS “P Army Corps. An 

newspaper of th^Z'^'r^^ appeared in the official 

Tand ln 18 'fh <^°””“nists, Prukopnik, first on April 

already been ^e^o'uL^'to te '^orth 

Statn Tnd " ^lemer 

Sale of Z 3"' the 

from dyine from ^ ™‘htary body. To save themselyes 
foom^dymg from hunger the troops would join the Red 

''' 

with the idea of tu Soyiet authonties had been toying 
effect.®' Czech Communists to that 

Ogorodnik’s SaronTpnrirT^°f? forwarding to Paris 
approyed by the Minister^of Wa ^ ““utime, the plan was 
the French GovZm , f Y ' o" April 20 that 

impo„a„» of speeS; wtfo ™'L' c 
Russia to France. He further 
inform him about all decriZ Z 

v.aa,vos«, - 

the miliry™a”ach°“l;dtt!“\"”'f ' ‘■»“>o™ng 

With the Soyiet Goyernm-m th’^vSle t° ’•^opeu 

of transportation of the Hm ArZ“r 
dimension to the already strain a i ^ Corps added another 
Council and 
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Problem of Tonnage 

Meanwhile, the Minktry of War in Paris was making 
strenuous efforts to get the Czechs to France. On April 20 the 
Minister of War dispatched a fetter to the Commissioner for 
National Transporiation and Merchant Marine to inform him 
about their transfer from Russia. The letter said that the 
Ministry of Foreign Affairs would approach the American 
• Gos'crnmcnt with a request to provide the needed tonnage in 
Vladivostok or Dalny. Recause it was not certain whether all 
-troops would reach these two ports, continued the letter, arrange- 
ments must be made also in Archangelsk. The commissioner 
svas requested to approach the British Government to seenre 
tonnage for that section of the Army Corps which would be 
directed to Archangelsk.** Obviously, the French Government 
expected the Americans to shoulder the main burden of tonnage 
from the Far East, while the British would do so from the 
northern ports. 

The hies of the Department of State in the National 
Archives in Washington fail to reveal any communication from 
‘Paris requesting the American Government for assistance with 
the transport of the Czechs from Vladivostok or Dalny. But the 
French Government knew well where Washington stood on this 
issue by initiative of the Department of State itself. The chain 
of action had been set in motion by a cable from the American 
Consul in Vladivostok, John K. Caldwell, who on April 19 
informed the Department of State that Masaryk had passed 
through Vladivostok about three weeks earlier and that the 
first regiment of the Army Corps of 40-50,000 men would 
arrive in about nine days. Because the French Consul had no 
instructions regarding housing and shipping arrangement he 
therefore appealed to the Allied missions for assistance. Cald- 
well further requested the Department of State to inquire in 
Paris about the shipping arrangement and when approximately 
the ships would be avajJable. The Allies in Vladivostok could 
secure barracks, but food was a problem. Should the Czechs 
have to remain in Vladivostok for some time the food problem 
could be solved by their removal to Manchuria. CaldweJ] 
further reported that fresh volunteers were joining the Army 
Corps in great numbers and that the entire force might reach 
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100,000 men. In view of this the French Governrnent should 
make arrangements for their immediate transfer from Vladivos- 
tok.®" 

The U.S. Secretary of State Lansing obviously anticipated 
t at the French would require assistance from the American 
oyemment and on April 22 cabled to the ambassador in 
ans that Washington would not be able to provide the tonnage 
tor transportation of the Czechs across the Pacffic. The 
ambassador was immediately to communicate this to the French 
o\ernment and report back its response.®^ The former acted 
- ^omptly and called upon the Foreign Ministry on April 23. 
He was informed that an official request of the French Govern- 
ment regarding the tonnage had alreadj' been communicated to 
Its ambassador . in Washington on April 21, to be presented to 
the Department of State as a matter of great urgency.®- 

e negative attitude of the American Government must 
have been a blow to Paris which expected the Army Corps to 
in ranee soon. But Premier Clemenceau pursued the 

otl^er avenues. On 

Apnl 26 he wrote to his Minister of Foreign Affairs, S. Pichon. 
Franr"i ® matter of transfer of the Czech troops to 

France as soon 

self haH* ^ informed the Minister about the steps he him- 

SrehanaT? " n Concerning the transfer of troops from 

forassi? ^’ Government had already been asked 

tok o n ?• concentrated in Vladivos- 

would Ep ^ ^^^'^^auce of Japan was required and Tokyo 

uXd St?"’™'?? • ^ent through the 

United States or India, concluded Clemenceau ®® 

bailed to under- 

th^ date T'”"'- Archangelsk as late as 

food and cii ^ droops and provide adequate shelter, 

PremW in ‘ ‘nken up by the 

that a numb ^ I? ^mhon on April 26. The former stated 
Vladivostok i rench officers must be dispatched to 

aiertairwhl """ Czechs and 

Bolshevik prop^^andVX o^cere \.tTd mtkT^dtallS 
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French base in Archangelsl:. He further requested Pichon to 
inform the French Ambassador in Tokyo so that he could take 
appropriate steps with the Japanese Government regarding 
tonnage and other assistance.** After failing in Washington, 
Paris hoped that now Japan would shoulder the burden of 
tonnage needed for the transfer of the Czechs from the Far 
East. 

From the evidence so far cited it appears that although 
Paris was eager to hsve the Czech troops in France as soon as 
possib'e no effective steps were undertaken to receive them in 
Vladivostok, Dalny or the northern ports. Diplomatic corres- 
pondence shows that the Premier became worried about the 
dispatch of officers to the Far East approximately at the time 
of the arrival of the first train of the Army Corps in Vladivos- 
tok. And although the Army Corps had been on ibe road to 
Vladivostok since February 18, his first step to provide the 
needed tonnage was undertaken two months later, as revealed 
in a letter of April 20 to the Commissioner for National Trans- 
portation and Merchant Marine. 

It is difficult to explain this long delay. Suggestioos have 
been made recently that not only the British military but also 
some French staff officers favoured the Army Corps remaining 
permanently in Russia in spite of all public declarations to the 
contrary, and that they quietly worked in that direction.** 
Allegations of Soviet historians raaintam that the French, right 
from the beginning, were double-crossing the Soviet Govern- 
ment. It is alleged that the French exploited Lenin’s generosity 
of permitting the Czech troops to move over the Trans- 
Siberian line in order to deploy them in strategic places so 
that these could be seized to open the way for an anti- 
Bolshevik intervention, for which the French were ardently 
working. 

The exchange between Paris and the French personnel m 
Moscow dearly points out that these and similar allegations 
have no basis in fact, that all people involved on both ends 
worked for the transfer of the Czechs to France, and that the 
idea of sabotage should be discounted. The most probable 
explanation of this delay must be seen in bureaucratic red tape 
and preoccupation of the French Goverament with more press- 
ing matters on the Western Front. 
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Which Troops to the North? 
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Council prior to the^fin Supreme War 
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cance which the Fre-ch si. h .a coops. (I) military signiS- 
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reached Vladivostok; (3) the proposal of the French Military 
Attache in Russia, actingu pon Ogorodnik’s suggestion, to divide 
the First Army Corps to expedite its transfer; (4) the fact that 
the Army Cdrps, as an Allied military body, would not be 
permitted by the Soviet Goveroment to remain in Russia 
■except as an integral part of the Red Army; this was not compa- 
tible with Allied purposes. 

In view of this, it was agreed in Joint Note No. 25 that; 

“(i) There is everything to be gained by securing their trans- 
portation at the earliest possibledate. 

(ii) As the greatest possible rapidity can be assured by 
using Archangelsk and Murmanskas ports of their 
exit, all Czech troops which have not yet passed east of 
Omsk on the Trans-Siberian line, should be despatched 
to these ports.” 

The conditional use of the Czech troops in Russia was 
expressed ifl the second paragraph of yo/nr Abre Ab. 25 which 
stated inter alia: 

•‘Further, while these troops are waiting to be embarked, 
they could be profitably employed in defending Archangelsk 
and Murmansk, and in guarding and protecting the Mur- 
mansk railway. Similarly, the Czech troops which have 
already proceeded east of Omsk could, eveotually, be used as 
recommended in the Joint Note No. 20, para 5, to co- 
operate with the Allies in Siberia.”** 

This Joint Note No. 25 had two important consequences. 
First, it bridged the latent gap between the British and the 
French military regarding the ultimate use of the Czechs by 
agreeing that they could be used in Russia only provisionally, 
but that their ultimate destination was the French front. It will 
be recalled that paragraph 5 of Joint Note No. 20 of April 8 
3iad slated that in Siheria the support to the elements of the 
Russian people willing to organize themselves to resist German 
penetration could only be given effectively by the Japanese, 
with eventual assistance of the Czechs and other elements which 
could be organized on the spot. The British had interpreted the 
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reached Vladivostok; (3) the proposal of the French Military 
Attache in Russia, aciingu pon Ogorodnik’s suggestion, to divide 
the First Army Corps to expedite its transfer; (4) the fact that 
the Army Corps, as an Allied military body, would not be 
permitted by the Soviet Government to remain in Russia 
except as an integral part of the Red Army; this was not compa- 
tible with Allied purposes. 

In view of this, it was agreed in Joint Note No. 25 that: 

“(i) There is everything to be gained by securing their trans- 
portation at the earliest possibtedate. 
fii) As the greatest possible rapidity can be assured by 
using ArebangeJsk and Murmansk as ports of their 
exit, all Czech troops which have not yet passed cast of 
Omsk on the Trans-Siberian line, should be despatched 
to these ports.’* 

The conditional use of the Czech troops in Russia was 
expressed in the second paragraph of Joint Note No. 2S which 
stated inter alia: 

“Further, while these troops are waiting to be embarked, 
they could be profitably employed in defending Archangelsk 
and Murmansk, and in guarding and protecting the Mur- 
mansk railway. Similarly, the Czech troops which have 
already proceeded east of Omsk could, eventually, be used as 
recommended in the Joint Note Nj. 20, para 5, to co> 
operate with the Allies in Siberia."** 

This Joint Note No. 25 had two important consequences. 
First, it bridged the latent gap between the British and the 
French military regarding the ultimate use of the Czechs by 
agreeing that they could be used in Russia only provisionally, 
but that their ultimate destination was the French front. It will 
be recalled that paragraph 5 of Joint Note No. 20 of April 8 
had stated that in Siberia the support to the elements of the 
Russian people willing to organize themselves to resist German 
penetration could only be given effectively by the Japanese, 
with ereniual assisiance of the Czechs and other elements which 
could be organized on the spot. The British bad interpreted the 
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phrass with eventual assistance of the Czechs” as meaning, 
their ultimate stay in Siberia- This position w'as now' abandon- 
ed, and the troops ultimately were to be sent to France. : 

Secondly, the plan to divide the Army Corps and transport 
a part through the northern ports became now the policy of the 
Allied hlilitaiy Representatives on the Supreme War Council. 
Though the British Military Representatives now agreed to the 
departure of the Czechs from Russia, their political leaders on the 
Supreme V/ar Council, that is the Premier and his Foreign 
hlinister, temporized on the issue mainly because of the lack oF 
adequate tonnage to execute such a tok. The record of the 
meeting of the Supreme War Council, held in .Abbeville on May 
— 1918, indicates that Lord Milner, while agreeiaa in principle 
with the recommendation of the .Militarre Rp.-esentatives, stated 
that Britain perhaps would not be able to provide the necessary 
tonnage. In view of this he suggested that only the troops 

already in Vladivostok should be removed, while those on the 

way to that port should be detained near Omsk or Cheliabinsk. 
After a long exchange the meeting adopted the followine Reso- 
lution No. 4: 


The Supreme War CouncO approve Note No. 25 of the 
Military Representatives, and agree on the following action: 

(a) The British Government undertake to do their best 
to arrange Ae transportation of those Czech troops 
who are at ^ ladivostok, or on their way to that port. 

(b) The French Government ur:dertake restxmsibilitv for 
these troops until thej- are embarked. 

(c) The British Government undertake to approach M. 
TiOtsky vhh a view to the concentration at Murmansk 
and Archangelsk of :hose Czech troops not belonging 
to the Army Corps v.-hich has left Omsk for Vladirostok.'' 


^ Tnis dccUion of the Supreme War Council threw the problem 
o. the Czechs in Russia into further confusion. Unbelievable 
*.5 It miSwi sound ii. set the Allies upon two contradictory 
courses of action. In approving the Joint Note No. 25 of the 
. ii.itary Represeniathes the Supreme Council had agreed to 

ii j-irmy Corps and direct to the northern ports 

ail trcops found on the railway line west of Omsk. The rest of 
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addre^sed^ through Irkutsk. This cable of instructions, 
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lines, and there is no reason to believe that such negotiations- 
were not initiated after April 20. 

Who negotiated this issue with the Soviet authorities and 
what was agreed upon is not important. Important is the fact 
that as a result of those negotiations the Soviet authorities now 
demanded, upon request of the French, the division of the 
Army Corps, which had been immobilized for some time, and 
its redirection towards the northern ports. This meant that the 
trains already in Western Siberia would have to return to 
Central Russia and that the Czechs would have to face a host 
of other complicating factors. 

The final impasse in the transportation of the First Army 
Corps as a result of Ogorodnik’s plan, and the prospect that 
all its trains svest of Omsk would return to Central Russia, 
would afford an excellent opportunity to the Czech Communists 
to mount a major assault upon these embittered troops, which, 
had been heralded in Prukopnik on April 4 and IS. 
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crisis within the Soviet Government over the Czech 
Question after Trotsky’s arrival in Moscow was solved by 
the evolution of a double-pronged policy between March 20 and 
27, 1918. 

One prong of this policy, the Penza Agreement, permitted 
the First Army Corps to leave Russia. We have seen, however, 
that by the end of April the Penza Agreement was a dead letter 
deserted by both the Soviet Government and the Czech leader- 
ship, although for quite different reasons, and that the trains 
with embittered and confused troops stood immobilized in 
railway stations along the vast expanses of the Trans-Siberian 
line. 

The second prong of this policy consisted of two main ele- 
ments, ridden with contradictions and dangerous potentialities. 

The first element was a propaganda campaign organized by 
the Czech Communists among the departing troops for enlistment 
o volunteers into the Red Army. To enable the propagandists 
to unfold the campaign the Soviet authorities slowed down the 
movement of the trains and demanded for the agitators free 

arcess to the troops and protection of their personal safety. At 
the beginning of March this operation called for screening each 
tram of the Army Corps in an attempt to enlist its “proletarian 
core , estimated by the Czech Communists to amount to some 
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15,009 into the Red Army. The rest of troops, “the reactionaries 
and servants of capitalism and imperialism*’, would be permitted 
to continue to Vladivostok and no hostile acts would be under- 
taken against them. When, however, as a result of Chicherin’s 
telegram of April 22 the movement was completely halted and 
the trains west of Omsk redirected towards Archangelsk and 
Murmansk, the objective of the campaign remained no more the 
recruitment of \oluntecrs but consisted of preparations for deten- 
tion in Russia of all those units of the First Army Corps which 
would find themselves stranded on the way to the northern ports. 
This shift in the objectives of the campaign was a true reflection 
of the cardinal change in the policies of the Soviet Govern- 
ment towards the Czechs. This early in hfay and for reasons to 
be discussed was to abandon the idea of Jettmg them 
out of tbe country and to plan in terms of complete dissolu- 
tion of their units and detcoiion in Russia of all troops of the 
First Army Corps stranded in Central Russia and Siberia west 
of Omsk. 

The second element pregnant with equally grave contradic- 
tions and possibilities consbted of the establishment of the 
Czechoslovak Communist Party and the formation of the 
Czechoslovak Bureau within Stalin’s Ministry of National 
Affairs, and of (he investment of that party by the Soviet 
Coverament with supreme authority over all Caechoslovak 
affairs in the country. At the end of March this authority, as 
we have seen, meant only control over prisoners of war and an 
assortment of small organizations existing then in Russia, but 
not immediately over the National Coundl and the Army Corps 
because the Soviet Government had entered into contractual 
relations with them in Moscow and Penza. But because the 
demand of Berlin, then Chichcrin’s telegrams of April 21 and 
22 and, finally, Afoscow’s telegram of April 30 brought tbe 
movement of the trains to a complete halt, a situation was created 
in which the dissolution of those units sitting in Central Russia 
and on their way to the northern ports appeared a feasible 
solution of by then much complicated Czech Question. And it 
was in view of this new situation that the Bureau started to plan 
in terms of handling those troops who would not be willing to 
join the red forces and who would be detained against their will 
after the dissolution of their units. Moreover, early in May the 
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Soviet Government ceased recognizing the National Council and 
struck to liquidate physically its headquarters in Moscow. 

It was during April and early May that the ambiguities and 
potentialities inherent in the second prong of the policies of the 
Soviet Government towards the Czechs became reactivated as a 
result of the stalemate in transportation and that they came to- 
maturity, profoundly transforming the entire political and legal 
relationship between the two parties from that which had existed 
at the time of the conclusion of the Penza Agreement on March 
26. The activities of the Czechoslovak Communist Party and oP 
its Bureau, in combination with the circumstances connected 
with the change in the direction of transportation and th& 
northern route, were mainly responsible for this transformation 
and the emergence of open hostility between the two parties. 

Propaganda Assault 


The Czeehoslovak Communists had organized themselves- 
into tsyo groups. The Moscow group, as we have seen, was co- 
operating with Trotsky and Stalin and was in charge of the 
campaign amongst the troops of the Army Corps. The second 
group, which was functioning in Kiev since 1917, met with 
dispatched to the Ukrainian front to assist 
the Bolsheviks to repel the attack of the Central Powers, 
mounted on February 18, 1918 to force upon the Soviet Govern- 
ment the p^ce terras^. The group went to pieces in that combat 

S rr themselves by fleeing east as 

far as Penza, reaching there in the middle of March. 

was ^^^ding for Vladivostok, 

Sura River bustle with activity. The men from the Army 

Sev whTir'rf their lonj 

"p>>“ “ty «> 

the.r campaign for volunteers for the Red 
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Army from among the troops on their way to Vladivostok. 
Penza became a scene of a fratricidal war within days. 

We have seen that the first batch of agitators had been 
dispatched by Trotsky from Moscow to Penza and other places 
before March 27, and that on April 2 he had telegraphed 
inquiries to Samara about the result of the campaign. 
the Soviet of Samara had reported poor results new 
agitators were then dispatched to Samara, Penza, an 
the same day, those to Samara and Penza arriving on April i. 

The National Council noted the arrival of the agitators in 
Penza with a restrained voice on April 4; 


. A group of agitators arrived in Penza yesterday. T ey 
brought with them first number of Prukopnik, which they 
distributed to incite the troops to refuse o e 
desert. We appeal to all brothers not to yield to provoeatiws 
and remain calm in the face of slander an les . . . 
must remain calm and resist provocations y enem • 
at the same time we state that all attempts to destroy us will 

' The 'iitiior, do not appeal to our 
arras and demobilize, as was done until recently 
and the Russian language newspaper Pravda. 
incite the troops to disobey their leadership, the Nation^al 
Council, led by Professor Masaryk. Now they «!! upo 

troops to desert the Army Corps and join the ranks of th 

Red Army . . 

Trotsky selected Penza as the centre from 
panda campaign against '1>' T, Ilf its trains 
it was through this important railway junction Siberian 

would have fo pass to connect with the grea TranS'^;™” 
railway. Several documents enable us to o o entire 

of the agitators in Penza in great data, 1. 
archives of the Czech Communist Party an 

were captured by the troops of the Army ^rps after the 
of this city into their bands on May 29. 191 • 

The Czech Communists in Penza wen. f 

with zeal. Immediately after their atnval on Apnl 3 a 

made to the Chairman of Penza Some., Commissar Knrav.ev, 
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introduce themselves and present their plan of action. Kuraviev 
was informed that the Soviet Government had authorized them 
to organize a Czechoslovak Red Army from among the Czechs 
and Slovaks living in Penza and vicinity, and was requested 
for assistance. The government had also authorized them to 
conduct agitation among the troops in transit through Penza in 
■ order to enlist as many volunteers as possible into the Red 
Army. Kuraviev was further told that they would recruit also 
among Czech and Slovak prisoners of war in Penza and 
adjacent areas. On April 6 they would open a Recruitment 
Centre in Penza to carry out agitation among prisoners of war, 
and a Propaganda Bureau for organizing the campaign among 
the troops of the Army Corps. The delegation requested the 
commissar to make sure that all trains of the Army Corps 
would be delayed sufficiently long in Penza to enable them to 
approach the troops. 

The most important part of the interview dealt with the 
plan of work among the troops. The plan, presented by their 
leader F.,Strombach, visualized the following procedure. First, 
the movement of all trains would be stopped in Penza. The 
p.'opagandists would then approach each train “to screen and 
analyze” its troops. Through such a process the “proletarian 
element” would be selected while “officers and servants of 
capitalism”, as Strombach put it, would be permitted to leave 
Russia. The Propaganda Bureau would then authorize the 
local Soviet to release such a rump train towards Vladivostok 
and admit into Penza a new one for a similar processing. 
Strombach urged Kuraviev to stop the dispatch of all trains 
from Penza at once so that the Bureau could start working 
immediately.^ It is important to note that the plan did not 
.call for a wholesale, or a forcible and indiscriminate, detention 
of the entire First Army Corps in Russia, and that provisions 
were made for removal of the rejected men to Vladivostok. 

For Kuraviev the request of Strombach presented a difficult 
choice, for it was for the first time that he was told that some 
other conditions, in addition to those entailed in the Penza 
Agreement, were attached by the government to the departure 
of the Czechs. .First, he w'as under orders of Stalin to release 
the disarmed trains-eastward as soon as the terms of the Penza 
•Agreement were fulfilled and issue a certificate of safe conduct 
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to the effect that such a ttata could be, no more searched 

tampered with by the Soviets alone the raUway ^ow 

Strombach demanded, also in the name of the 

that all disarmed trains must be deUined m 

them released unUl authorized by his men Lastly, 

was pressed by the impatient leadership of the Army P 
speed up the disarmament so that the trams could clear out of 

Penza as soon as possible. «rM«iires 

Kuraviev extricated himself from these f 

by steerine a middle course. He let out of Penza only one or 
two trains a day instead of the fifteen which had been 
rtheTadership of the Anuy Corps. When 

was told that the restriction had 1’°''““ .* •. 

was due to some '•unexpected technical difficulties whicn 
Tould be reeved soon.^n view of ^h •';! 

e^tplanation. This arrangement also *®}'*®*^ ® ® 
cause his men could prepare their campaign m 

While Kuraviev met alleast it seems that 

bach resardingthedeteucionof the duarmed trm^^^^^^^^ 
he could not accommodate his plan about P * ^ ^ 

.analyzing” of the trooPf; ^ 

movement and even stop tt alt ge * . pusarmamcnt 

him to appoint the some 

Commission dealing direcUy ■with the 

other way a free access of g ®omhach and Kuraviev 
.demanded by Strombach. In f - . commissar 

argued over this problem on AP"' ,he 

agreed in principle with the ° ^ disregard the terms 

mandate of strombach not strong enough ffirg 
of the Penza Agreement corn- 

disarmed trams. Clearly, Stromba . . .■ ^gifhadnegotiat- 
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Situation report of Strombach to his colleagues in Moscotvj 
partly written immediately aftfcr his encounter ' with 'Kuraviev 
on April 3 and partly on April 4 (Document No. '2). Strombach 
first reported that he had demanded from Kuraviev that no 
Army Corps train be permitted to leave Penza until screened 
by his men, and then requested his comrades in Moscow to 
make sure that the government issued appropriate orders to the 
Soviet in Penza to the effect that the release of all trains of the 
Army Corps from that city must be stopped at once and that 
the Soviet must accommodate all his demands connected with 
the campaign. The comrades in Moscow must make such an 
arrangement with the government which would vest Strombach 
with far more authority for his dealing with Kuraviev and the 
commissars of the local Soviet. 

As a result of this intervention in Moscow Strombach 
received more power while Kuraviev was instructed to demand 
from the leadership of the Army Corps, in the name of the 
go\ernment, for otrombach and his men free access to the 
troops to enable them to organize their propaganda mission. 

It was not an easy task for Kuraviev to communicate this 
request of the government to the leaders of the Army Corps be- 
cause he knew very well how seriously it infringed upon the terras 
cf^e Penza Agreement. The commissar adroitly used the op- 
portunity which offered itself on April 7 to discharge this task. 
On that day a delept.on of the Army Corps visited him recardine 
Trotsky s mstrucUons of April 2, which had halted the" move! 
S f ^^-i'^bilantly showing a copy of another 

wu d L movement 

could ^ renewed Kurawev seized this moment and requested 

tte obviously pleased quests to allow the propagandists to 

piryilnto ^"°ther factor 

played into Kurawevs hand. On April 6 one of the asitators 

aSted brihe^^’'' language, had been seized and 

t 1 Kuraviev demanded his 

o^cTr aSn a^??th would not 

-demonsSedTts^rdStt^^^^^^^^^^ S^rallo":^ 
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hair of the movement of all trains, also 

alreidy been disarmed. Bat now the National Coanc.l mast 
play its part, said Kuravlev, because the 
upon its rieht to conduct agitation among the djiarling P . 
in fact, he was under orders to demand m ll>= ^ 

government freedom of action for the agitators and guarantee 

of their personal safety.* vori cnoVen 

The delegates were surprised. True. Trotsky ha P 
with Klecanda on March 27 about the tight of the BOve"”' 

,0 conduct agitation among the troops, but the co.nm.ssar had 

no. made their departure from Russia “ 

fulfilment of this claim. From KnravreVs 

claim it was obvious that now it was so. c j jj 

the delegates concluded .ha. his demand had . 

changed the Penza Agreement and that the Pf , j, 

Army Corps was entirely different from that envisaged under 

°"®Kumvi™s demand was subjee. of a crucial and long debate 
of the National Council on April 7. Bemuse “ 
request of the government the meeting decided to 7 
complications and a. ossle with the 

sideratlon favouring this course was ew 

accommodating the government this woui e ,, j,- the 
the movement of the disarmed and screened ™ 
existing conditions a swift evacuation of Penza " 

riding concern, to which every concession must “ ther 

To facilitate the work of the ag.Ulots the 

resolved that the command of the anny would 

order whereby all .hose wishing to leave the Army ‘^■P^. 

.0 join the Red Guard, or for any other reason, may ^riy 10 

so. Such men would be honourably dr, charged and appropriate 
documents would be issued to them to that c amon" 

Kuraviev-S official request ° “ “iainal 

the troops prompted .he National Counn .0 f “f “ 
policy towards those men who would 

Srrps. The original policy had been t rlllp™ 

day after the arrival of the agilators m Penza, when the Na.ioual 
Council had decided that: 
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. . ail attempt will be made to explain to such men the 
undesirability of their departure from the Army Corps; 
special reference will be made to the damage such a step 
might cause to national interest and morale of the troops. 
No difhculties will be, however, made to those wishing to 
depart. But no documents will be issued to them, and 
after departure they will be considered deserters . . .”® 


After accommodating the government the meeting of April 
7 adopted certain measures to safeguard the unity of the Army 
Corps and tighten up discipline of the troops. A suggestion 
was approved that anyone wishing to visit the town must secure 
permission of his commander, and that all unauthoriied 
persons milling around the trains would be arrested, interro- 
gated and then sent away.' 

To give effect to these decisions the command of the Army 


Corps issued Order No. 34 on April 8, informing the troops 
that the agitators had been granted free access to the trains 
and warning against use of force against them; the propaganda 
assault must be repelled orally. Kuraviev had been informed 
about all these measures on April 7. He was told that the 
agitators would be facilitated free access to the troops and that 
their personal safety would be guaranteed, provided that the 
campaign was conducted in a peaceful manner. 

The order guaranteeing immunity of the agitators introduced 
a major^change in their work. Until then this was limited to 
istri ution of Prukopnik and of various declarations and 
appeals which called upon the men to desert and join the Red 
rmy. That kind of work had to be carried out at night, and 
secretly, through assistance of contacts operating among the 
troo^. As is evident from Strombach’s letter of April 3 he had 
KtaWished such contacts the next day upon his arrival from 
Moscow. Such an activity involved considerable personal risks, 
ecause it was not safe to approach the trains and engage the 
impatient and angry men in political arguments. 

the position of Strom- 
approach the trains, bring 
nrotrt° “^‘^rial and distribute it freely because of 

protection by the National Council and the Penza Soviet. In 
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spite of all the ^ 

campaign proved disappointing bcca asitators as the 

and' devoted soldiers. When t e National Council 

last resort, began slandetloE officers and the Natjon^^^^ ^ 

and abuse Masaryk and thi: A ics, e P Q^yeroment 

language net exactly comphmentar, to the Soviet 
and the campaign degenented a^^^ free 

While the National Counrnl looked 

access to the troops the ran ^hich further widened 

with great suspicion upon this pnvi ^c^ 

the already existing disagreement . of the Penza 

follotved in face of the troops and officers 

Agreement by the Soviet Cover ' political and 

considered the accommodative suicidal course, 

military leaders „ot only a hum, hating hutasmcio 

and gave sent to their feelings. Soviets of the Army 

First to D vi'i 

Corps. The Soviet of the Pint jivjtion, dealt with 

Regimental and Company Soviet ' oouvened mteting on 
the assault of the “8''’’“" ** t 5 on measures to protect 

April*. The agenda fealuted a deba ,hose who would 

the unity of the troops and h meeting unanimously 

assist the agitators in National Council, whether 

decidrd that anyone attacking the Nat 

an agitato, or a man fro", *e orres.ed^d 

commit an act of treas<^ and punishment. The 

handed over to the Divisional Court lo^ P 

decision was not, however, pu command because it 

by the National Conned and the md.taD^^^^ 

contradicted their declared pohetes. th and, there- 

Government to conduct aDtalron had been gra 

fore, no arrests would be pennUtrf.^^^^^ 

The cpposilion of officer of Council and the 

accommodating policies o -.jjral than the stand taken 

military command “°“'„trdaud why the trooPt 

by the Soviet of the D.v.s.om To underst 

and officers of the First realized that 

opposed to the policies ”8 , .,iiwoy approaches west 

the division was deployed «“ “^^Le of hs trains 

of Penza, and lhat during past three wecKS n 
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not only 

nr^nn wsdom of conccssions to the government, but 

p p..rcd a detailed plan to ensure the safety of the Army 
niovemcnl eastward. Tlic officers of four 
lities rx ^ ° ft 'V ^'''■'5ion. all of Czech and Slovak nationa- 
S A tind his Chief of 

denfanded^" April 13 in Kirsanov railway station. The meeting 
atthurif , revision of the National Council’s 

S i ?a Z? of the Penza Agreement by the 

mov;ntent Zr """ 

No 3) •'s "^‘t'^ns cite the resolution adopted (Document 

Go;ernmen ’^e Soviet 

the swords P ond th'-n. a long time before 

he armed ^ ‘he origin of 

rccommcn^alt\!nTl.r^^ r document. Had its 

is little doubt tlni tb"'" ° lowed by the National Council there 
in the middle of Vl^° I™?’’* "“'li'd Vladivostok 

in Mav Mvi o ^ "" C»chs became cornered 

whkh ^me "■» «»l™on 

force the way to Vladismstok ‘° 

i.-™:rTt^c’r”:'?:;r~ commander, 

ing such a radical ofan nf^rf Shokhorov, upon receiv- 

cable on April 14 at 8 P M 7^ ^'^P^^'ched to him by a coded 
matte, became of a coL"’enT",'‘“”°"“= 

Conned and the military command- Tit ’''al'‘>”a' 

for the execution of orders ofTh^'^v^ resolution, called 
command, and warned against unauthorfzS'rc'ts':"’"" 

convinced of the^ soundn^s Zthe^ ‘^"’'T’and were 

canted out all measures fadlitating theTccess offh 
agitators to the troops. And v^t fm ^ Communist 

seriously deadlocked with ih- Penza k" themselves 

“free agitation”. The meaning of 

arrest of one of the a-^itato's hv Tr.» / ^ 

Though Kuraviev. ts PoliUc^I Artillery Brigade. 

as i'oiitica! Commissar of Penza Soviet, 
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lodged a formal proKrt tha 

Military Commander of Penza Gnbe^a. amm s ^ 

arho on April 11 invited to the Headquarlem of the Red Arj 

trorprrd^ts'hVS— 

Army. Their effort, raid he. had the °,Va my was 

Government and the Supreme Command of the Red Army 
^anxious for immediate results. Nikonov that he 

This astounded the delegate, who told N>Kon 
■was wrongly informed about the true s 

ezplained the arrangement ensurmg “y „„e 

agitators and the guarantees wh^ich * Nikonov was 

wishing to leave the Army C had to 

10ld that the agitators had f'" pe tened a written 

appear before an appropriate Army ^v»> to 

inthorization and be furnished wit ,1,5 agitators 

their personal safety. The therefore the 

was entirely in the hands of National Council had 

■officers, the military command ana luc 

nothing to do with it. In fact, all q^s J Soviets 

ind political propaganda that the agitators 

for a long time. ” °°„rul and decent agitation but 

did not limit themselves to Pfa"™ bribery and 

•waged a campaign of slander and ' ^ „bich naturally 

fantastic promises and lies were used by the^ 

Irritated the troops making „,„„d that the 

drastic protective measures. Nikono 
National Council and the command 

power to pacify the irritated troop^ jjgj 

the whole affairs, and to maintain pwe . 

the troops been left to themselves, the National 

a disastrous turn. Mikonov was ur e control the 

Council could not say how long . 

men. warned that m fo, the consequences which 

the gosernment ^ and requested to restrain 

the irriuted troops might precipita , 
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admitted that he 

To oacirv?h°'?^^t,’ promised to look into the matter, 
over the Soviet, who were excited 

to show thpt th ^ by the Artillery Brigade, and 

SaranTelr?E arrLgement 

instructions^tr. ^Tt General Shokhorov dispatched new 

his Order No. i.«'B?caus"e^thf substance of 

Corns was a r ► j ^ objective of the Army 

dlT„d™f ,L ILtC" •'■= ‘■'‘ 

trains on the move This ^^®P 

tion order on April 1 3.12 ^^“erated again in his transporta- 

score before April 15^^ • frank exchange of views on this 

friendly chit, X^thal^’d ?. P®'’ ^ “Reseda”, or 

meeting bent unnn t ii- ‘^f'^^ation came to the 

the National Council h a'^ |^“raviev in a friendly manner that 

Czech Colours S of the 

halting deliberately fh *•’0 orders of the Soviet authorities 

onceien ^^^^ which had already 

aph. *“ 

“To make : matters dear- 

-Murmansk.railwavand fh^T*^ transported on the 

W'ere stopped during last feJZl 
.- patched, to inform agitators were dis- 

We could never.forai oP ^S^'rs. 

young men were saCTificIri^^-'''<l 60,000 promising 

in France . . ,” o ipitalist-imperialist war 

the Czech G^mmun^Iteun^'^ against this apparent imluence of 
relating to the departure of th^ authorities in all matters 

said that it ^2^ nlt ° ^^araviev 

Soviet Government whn h j contrary it was the 

ament who had ordered the trains to be stopped 
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and dUpatchtd the agitators. He said that 'l' duct 

in the name of the government ‘“^^mpts of the 

agitation among the ® -and to obstruct it, and 

National Council and the ™*****y . jjjg Czechoslovak 

against the obstacles placed in t „ Muraviev told the 
Section of the Russian Communist Party - 
delegates that: 

■h ..the purpose of agitation »as to make te^tcvol^^^^ 

SSh"td '^rce Jm to enter the ranks of the 
Red Army . . 

Tlie delegates retorted that ^rdie command 

show that neither the-Nationa c nge of views and wilh- 

opposed agitation conducted cteeh Communists 

out abuse. They further told bjm that in^ Sov.etaud 

misused the support of the gove .„jnt campaign indulge 
instead of conducting a peaeefu „;„ps This was 

in ties and personal insults whjc^mta«J'''._,,„, 

the root cause of occasional diricultie 

lions. ... - -f ihe Czech Communists was 

The much improved position Nikonov's persistent 

not only reflected in "uud important privilege 

pleading on the'r '"'■“'f: on April lb »" 
granted to them by Kuravie. [^Commission functioning 

members of the Miaed D.sarmamem Comm ^ „us 

in Penza were replaced by two C'^””Timplieations. the nn”; 
not a small matter, leaving aside only enjoyed 

arrangement meant ,t,ey also direelly eontml- 

free' access to thd troops '’”‘^”‘^°”j['”cduld detain in Pena 
led the release of the disarmed trams a .j,, tbrongh 

any of them and a, long as oeeessmy » P«tl^ ,„jb„„ty 

the “screening and analyziiig P once were stoppe 

the trains which had already j gngan to reac 

again and new inspections ordered Them 

far out of Pena s”»"- ‘’““H” rtTrequeH of the Czech 
stopped in Samara and “^.’Jande? new di-armamen 

Communists from Penza co-operaUon w.lh them 

inspections. This tactics was onployed 
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the excesses of the agitators. Nikonov “frankly admitted that he- 
was wrongly informed”,!'' and promised to look into the matter. 

To pacify the Bolsheviks of Penza Soviet, who were excited' 
over the arrest of some agitators by the Artillery Brigade, and 
to show that the Czech leadership stood by the arrangement 
guaranteeing their security. General Shokhorov dispatched new 
instructions to all troops on April 10 repeating the substance of 
his Order No. 5-/.“ Because the main objective of the Army 
Corps was a fast departure from Penza, said the general, all 

demands of the Soviet Government must be met to keep the' 

trams on the move. This was reiterated again in his transporta- 
tion order on April 13.!- 

/While the National Council made every effort to ensure 
continuous movement of its trains, the Soviet authorities proved 
equally adamant in insisting upon more freedom for the agita- 
ors. e two parties had a frank exchange of views on this 

scorebefore April 15. 

. ..' the Czech leaders for a “bescda”, or 
rien y c at, on that day.!® The delegation came to the 
meeUng bent upon telling Kuraviev in a friendly manner that 
le National Council had evidence showing the hand of the 
Czech Communists behind the orders of the Soviet authorities 
halting deliberately the movement of trains which had already 
once been, disarmed. The following statement published in 
Prukopmk on April 4 was cited to him as an example: 

■ To make, matters clear: the trains transported on the 
urmans railway and the Trans-Siberian railway to France 
. .;were^stopped during last few days. Our agitators were dis- 
, , . ^ c ed to inform the troops about the true state of affairs. 
We could never.forgive ourselves if the 60,000 promising 
young men were sacrificed in the c ipitalist-imperialist war 

•in hrnnr*#* ” 


tn protested against this apparent infiuence of 

me Czech Communists upon the Soviet authorities in all matters 
relating to the departure of their troops from Russia. Kuraviev 
sai t at It was not so, and that on the contrary it was the 

SovietGovernment who had ordered the trains to be stopped 
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and dijpatchtd the agitators. He that "l' 
in the name of the government ”I«” ‘ ,„pK of the 

agitation among the troops, m obstruct it, and 

Nationai Councii and the milimrj com Czechosiovak 

against the obstacles placed in **'par.v" Kuraviev told the 
Section of the Russian Communist Party . 

delegates that: 

the purpose of agitation was “ '""seTfor 

Czechoslovak soidiers refuse to go 1 Pf ,l,e 

capitalists there and induce then, to enter the 

Red Army . . 

The delegates retorted that no™*' command 

show that neither the National ““ pf views and with- 
opposed agitation conducted by an e.scha g Communists 

oui abuse. They futther told him that the CzeM 

misused the support of the government ^pjign indulged 

instea-d of conducting a peaceful and J^ppps. This was 

in lies and personal insulls which , , confronta- 

the root cause of occasional difBculties and vioie 

tions. . , ... P,.-u Communists was 

The much improved position of the sj persistent 

not only reflected in Muraviev s- and N p^j^ilege 

pleading on ihe r behalf, but in a new a d^^l» 

granted to them by Kuraviev himself. ^ runclioning 

members of the Mined Disarmament Commissi 

in Penza were tcplacedby two Czech o the new 

not a small matler. Leaving aside its o„joyed 

arrangement meant that the Czec ^ directly control- 

free access to th^ troops but that now they aho 0 
led .he release of the 

any of them and as long as ,his „ew authority 

the “screening and analyzing P ..d once were rtopped 

.he trains which had already been disarmedjnc^^^^^ 

again and new inspections o disarmed trains were often 

fa, out of Penza of th' C"* 

stopped in Samara and beyond disarmament 

Communists from Pen'. "^“JX oo-oP^™"”” 
-msptetions. This tactics was employed in co pe 
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comrades in Samara in order to provide them with an oppor- 
tunity for a fresh barrage of propaganda. The conflict was 
spreading. 

f he leaders of the National Council in Penza observed with 
concern this development, as Medek reported on April 16: 

Recently the Czech Communists won an important 
measure of influence over Penza Soviet ... On April 16 the 
Czech Communists replaced the Russian nationals on the 
Disarmament Commission. We are now entirely at their 
mercy. ey control all movement of our trains and without 
tueir explicit permission not a single train is allowed to 
ave en^ . . , They lie to the Soviet commissars that 
our men have hidden weapons and hence the stoppage and 
new disarmament inspections in Samara.”” 

or comrades obviously made a great pro- 

itkht Tow newspapers and leaflets under the cover of 

DiarnlT ! r ^^e Soviet Government in the 

April it became 

rmrdO onn Z insignificant, compared to 

pent caflvfn T gaining 

pohHcally ,n the struggle for the control of this body 

to 'nto records 

to give more details about the agitation campaign in Penza and 

Its deterioration in the middle of April inZ u , 
«xchan(Tf wE.vi, i ■^P™- into an unwholesome 

~ 'n 1" frustration and 

suspicion among all parties concerned. The degree of mutual 

m volunteers recruited into the Czechoslovak Red Army as the 
following account and figures indicate. 

The Czechoslovak Red Army 

bach infofirtd fh? April 3 Strom- 

number of such men still linked iTSners of wa" SmpT or 
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worhd in factories ontl <>» 

re ere then dispatched to campaign among * cm. . 

the largest contribution to the rani, of the Crechostoak Red 

ArmysLettpectedtocome from the First A™y Corps the 
main elTort was directed ®£cinst its trams s a lo ^ 

Samara. Ufa. and Omsk where the Crech .Commun sts had 

established their propaganda ofiices at the eginn 

The Soviet Government was steadily ''.'"'"'""f It, .ate^ their 
with money, newsprint and other supplies to facilitate 

efforts. 

Headquarters in Penza 

The Soviet civilian as well as 

showed great interest in the activities of e Tganst 

andestended all assistance. Former ' e5 aUhS 

army in Penza, Skobolevsky Barracks. Czechoslovak 

disposal for the ranks while "" “"TJc-mselves in Ermitazh 
Red Army and its stalf ^ 

Hotel. A seven-member Executive Comm n,,i..a.v action, 
supreme body, to direct the entire 1 “'"''“ 5 ^ political and 

This committee co-operated elosety with the Sov et po 
military authorities in Penra. and in vie became a 

which its ranks played in the city one of Its ofliciais 

full-fledged member of Penza City Soviet. . ,j.. pint 

The military body organized in Penza was raM H 
Czechoslovak Revolnrionary t^lks m the 

evidence is available to show the nnmbe National 

middle of April 1918. On April 24 one 
Conneil. F. Ksenberger. estimated that “aj 4^"' 

Another estimate nrade on May 1 pnt the figure matou^ „P 
men... On April 21 the regimen, ,<»k par^ a P-- 
the Bolshevik garrison in Penza and 

organized by the local Soviet. pay 

On April 13 the command issued its 6 ”^ Although the 
to regulate the internal life of special detach- 

regiment was basically an infantry unit, communi- 

ments were also es.ablished: Mehme gun.^^JW 

cation, automobile and intelligence. ^ 

consisted of political and maitnry edncalion. The me 
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Study Marxism, significance of the Bolshcsa'k Revolution, its 
impact upon world events and the role which the proletarian 
Red Army would play in the world revolution. Printed instruc- 
tional material was issued for the purpose. The military 
programme consisted of training in all traditional chores. 

The procedure of admitting the volunteers was simple 
enough. Anyone wishing to serve simply joined without having 
to apply or sign any contract, provided he was of a “proletarian 
origin" as defined by the decree of the Soviet Government 
establishing the Red Army of Workers and Peasants on January 
26, 1918. The nationality of the volunteers did not come into 
the picture at all at this stage. Hut political and legal compli- 
cations, resulting from several protests from Berlin which the 
Soviet Government had received in the middle of April against 
the recruitment of German nationals into the Red Army, 
brought about a radical change. From the end of April all 
volunteers had to adopt Russian citizenship. Tliis applied ilso 
to the Czechs. Another innovation introduced by the command 
of the Czechoslovak Red Army on April 22 made each volunteer 
to sign a loyalty pledge and a contract promising to serve at 
least 6 months; the monthly pay was 50 rubles. This was a 
handsome sum which attracted many prisoners of war as well as 
some recruits from the Army Corps who served for 12 rubles a 
month. To keep the troops ideologically in line the command 
published newspaper Ccskoslovcnska Ruda Armada; the first 
issue appeared on May 12 in Russian language.’" 

The First Revolutionary Regiment was composed of three 
infantry battalions, each having about 150 men on the eve of 
the armed conflict with the Army Corps on May 26. Tlie 
captured documents of the Czech Communists in Penza enabled 
Krizek to follow the growth of the Second Battalion and 
compute that on May 5 the battalion had 46 men, on 10th of 
May 85 and on 20th of May 118. On the eve of the conflict. 
May 26, the number reached 177.'® As the command had 
assigned all recruits from the Army Corps to this battalion 
Krizek’s computation is important because it enables us to 
•ascertain the effectiveness of the propaganda campaign. Thus 
according to Krizek 6 men arrived on May 6, another 6 on 
May 10, 3 on May 13, 1 1 on May 16, 16 on May 18, and 7 on 
May 22. From May 6 .until 22 the battalion recruited 49 men. 
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and it may be assumed this was the total number of men 
recruited through the propaganda campaign from the Army 
Corps between these two dates. 

The total number of men in all three battalions can be 
ascertained from a report of Deputy Commander of the Regi- 
ment. J. Pospisil, who on May 24 records 364 men and two 
days later 450. The increase was due to the return of 86 Czech 
Communists who under Strombach’s command had left Penza 
for Saratov on May 17. Out of the 450 men, 352 were seasoned 
soldiers; the rest was untrained. The equipment of the three 
infantry battalions consisted of 430 rifles, while 2,410 niles and 

70.000 cartridges were stored. 

The auxiliary troops of the regiment were the following. 
The artillery detachment consisted of 48 men, 7 field pieces and 

2.000 shells. There was no experienced instructor to show the 
men how to handle the equipment. The machine gun detachment 
had 28 men and 12 machine guns, “Maxim" and "Colt", and 
another 28 machine guns stored. The communication detachment 
consisted of 27 men to handle telephone and 18 cavalry 
couriers. Other auxiliary services— the Staff Ollice, medical 
service, bakery, tailor shop, gunnery and others— employed 
148 men, 

Thus the total number of troops of the First Revolutionary 
Regiment in Penza on May 26 was 720; only 462 had some 
combat experience or training. 

The Penza Soviet and its military authorities greatly appre- 
ciated the efforts of the Czech Communists because the Revolu- 
tionary Regiment contributed significantly to the overall 
military posture of the Bolsheviks not only in that city but in 
the region as well. The entire armed forces of Penza Soviet on 
the eve of the conflict with the Army Corps amounted to some 
1,520 men, to which the Czech troops contributed 720 men, 
almost 50 per cent. Kuraviev and Nikonov had good reasons 
for persistently demanding for the agitators free access to the 
troops of the Army Corps. The whole Volga region was restless 
and in many places the opposition challenged the Soviet rule. 
The local Soviets frantically called for assistance and the 
strongholds of Soviet power, like Penza and other larger cities, 
had to help with troops, including the Czech Communists. For 
instance, at the beginning of May the Soviet administration in 
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Kuznictsk, about 90 miles cast of Penza, imd been deposed and 
Kuraviev bad to dispatch an armed expedition, including seme 
100 Czech Communists, to suppress the uprising. 

One of the most important instances of the Czech treops 
assisting in suppression of an anti-Bolshevik uprising took place 
in Saratov, a stronghold of Soviet power 100 miles south of 
Penzj. On May 16 the insurgents had seized several field pieces 
and with their assistance captured the building of the Soviet 
and of the command of the Red Army, the post oTice and the 
railway station. In response to the appeals of the Saratov 
Bolsheviks Penza sent a regiment of Latvians, some heavy 
artillery, 223 Czech infantry, and the entire Czech artillery and 
the machine gun detachments on May 17 under Strombach's 
command. Kuraviev personally led this armed expedition. Only 
S6 men were to return to Penza from this Czech contingent, as 
after that engagement the rest fought against Ataman Dutov 
around Uralsk. 

Even these two instances indicate the usefulness which the 
Czech troops had for the Bolsheviks in Penza and Volga region. 
Further discussion will show that also the Centra! Government 
in Moscow lacked troops, and that early in 19 IS it had to 
depend a great deal upon recruits from among prisoners of war 
of the Central Powers to maintain its hold over the vast 
expanses of Russia and Siberia against the increasing armed 
pressure of domestic opposition. 

At this moment, however, an important point to establish 
is the extent to which the increase of the troops in the First 
Revolutionary Regiment, in addition to the estimates of Krizek, 
was due to effectiveness of the propaganda campaign. At the 
end of April and beginning of May the Regimental Orders of 
the Day issued by the Army Corps had regularly listed the 
names of those who had deserted on previous day. However, 
because the campaign had fizzled out and only a few deserted 
in the second half of May, the Regimental Orders stopped 
reporting these events. Obviously, the first campaign for enlist- 
ment into the Red Army, which had been organized in Februarv- 
1918, had drained the ranks of those wishing to join the red 
forces. 

From available evidence it would appear that from the 
beginning of February until middle of April the propaganda 
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gains Nvcrc rather small, totalling at the most 20-30 men. It was 
only after the suspension of the moscment of the trains in the 
middle of April, and after the concerted assault of the Czech 
Communists and the left radicals from within the Nat-onal 
Council, that the gains considerably increased. According to 
Krizek, the total number of soluntecrs who joined the Red 
Army between May 6 and 22 was 49. As for the nimber who 
had joined from May I until 6 and those who were to Join from 
May 22 until the beginning of the armed conflict on May 25, 
It would be a fair guess to estimate that during those two 
periods some 50 men had departed from the Army Corps. 

Thus the effectiveness of the campaign to induce the men 
to desert, from the arrival of the propagandists in Penza on 
April 3 until the exchange of the first shots in that city on May 
28, would present the following picture: 30 men until end of 
April; 49 from May 6 until May 22; and 50 during the two 
intervening periods. This adds up to 129 men. 

From where came the rest of the 720 men enlisted in the 
Czechoslovak Red Army in Penza. A great number of them had 
been recruited from prisoners of war camps Sxoboda reported 
on May 13 that the efforts among prisoners of war were highly 
successful, and that at the end of April a well functioning 
organization had been operating in the camp in Penza. The 
paper further reported that soon afler its establishment the 
organization had sent over 100 new recruits to join the ranks of 
the Czechoslovak Red Army. It isprobaWe that during May the 
organization extended its activities bejond Penza and thus 
contributed another good number of volunteers. The National 
Council itself had organized from among the prisoners of war 
in Penza and vicinity a Reserve Battalion of 1,000 men, report- 
ed by Ceskoslovensky demik on May 19. 

Another element which contributed to the ranks of the 
Czechoslovak Red Army consisted of former Communist troops 
of the Kiev days Their organization had been shattered to 
pieces during the Ukrainian campaign in February 1918, and 
those troops who survived retreated to Penza. One battalion 
reached ^harkhov in the teg^nnimg of Aprii and strti had sorrit 
200 men in its ranks. 

Considering the men which the prisoners of war organization 
in Penza contributed to the ranks of the Czechoslovak Red 
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Army, tlic troops of the February days who emerged in 1’cnz.a 
during March-April, and the men whicJi btoscow and Petro- 
grad might have sent, our estimate that 129 men deserted the 
Army Corps in Pen?^ appears rc.isonablc. 

Samara 

Trotsky had dispatched two groups of agitators to Sam.ara 
on March 27 and April 2. Josef Hasck, leader of the first 
group, arrived in Samani on March 28 with some 30 men and 
at once saw the Chairman of tlie Soviet to explain a plan of 
his work. The Soviet allocated Hotel S.m Remo as the Head- 
quarters of the Military Department in charge of organizing 
the Czechoslovak Red Army. The trains of the Army Corps, 
stranded then at Samara railway station, were approached in 
a similar manner as in Penza and flooded with ncsvspapcrs 
and various declarations and appeals printed on Jcancts. Tlic 
propagandists obsened with amazement the eagerness of the 
troops in collecting every single IcaHct and generously supplied 
them in bulk hopefully believing that they all would be dis- 
tributed and eagerly read. But the men had a different use 
for paper and stocked themselves well for a long journey' over 
Russia and Siberia. This aspect of agitation remained a joke 
for a long time. 

There was, however, a marked difference between the pro- 
paganda campaigns organized in Penza and Samara. In Samara 
the relationship between the agitators and the troops was 
more correct and in many instances friendly. The first public 
meeting organized by the agitators in Samara on April 12, 
attended by 120 people, was visited also by a group from the 
trains led by Lieutenant A. Fajgl, and views were e.xchangcd 
without incident. 

The man responsible for setting the work of the Samara 
agitators on this friendly course was Hasek. He sincerely 
believed that through explanations and friendly talks it would 
be possible to persuade a good number of troops to stay in 
Russia. On April 15 and then 17 he cabled to the government 
in Moscow a request for financial and other assistance, and 
on April 16 dispatched a cable directly to Lenin. Hasek 
informed Lenin that he had established contact with several 
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men from the Army Corps who would work within it for the 
Bolsheviks. The prospect of winning large number of recruits 
for the Red Army was good, said the telegram, because 
an interna! crisis due to scveitJ postponements of the planned 
congress of the Army Corps was rocking the troops. An 
internal opposition against the policies of the National 
Council uas steadily gaining a momentum. At the end of 
his cable Hasek requested an immediate financial and other 
assistance so that he could exploit these favourable develop- 
ments.^* 

In the meantime the leadership of the Czechoslovak Com- 
munists in Samara dispatched a delegation to take part m 
the First All Russian Congress of Prisoners of War, held in 
Moscow on April 13 and 14, and the participants reported upon 
that event at a public meeting held in Samara at the end of 
April. When a mention was made to the effect that the 
congress had decided to send revolutionaries into Austria* 
Hungary and Germany to carryout underground work, and 
when Hasek suggested to the members of the National Council 
present that their troops should participate in the project, the 
men from the Army Corps welcomed the suggestion. Following 
this, the leaders of both groups m:t several times at the 
beginning of May and agreed to merge the twoorganization* 
of prisoners of war functioning in Samara, one controlled by 
Hasek and one by the National CoonciL** 

The developments ia Samara could have taken such a 
favourable turn only because Hasek himself was undergoing a 
change of heart about the whole business of which he was 
in charge. He detested, and was worried about the conse- 
quences of the instructions which the Moscow headquarters of the 
Czechoslovak Communist Party had dispatched to its operators 
in the field at the beginning of May. These clearly indicated 
that the Soviet Government now adopted a militant attitude 
towards the Army Corps which he believed would lead to serious 
complications. TTie task of the Communists was no longer to 
campaign for volunteers, but undertake preparations for the 
renomlnT oi'’ Iihe tsiroiir Anny • ^^-ps- ^oysivf ainf idy 

This policy shift had a profound effect upon Hasek. He 
ceased writing for Prukopnik and commented favourably upon 
Masaryk and the National Council in his public pronounce- 
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mcnts. To fnciiitctc closer co-operation with the National 
Council and the Army Corps he parted v,iih his radical fnends 
and set up a group which favoured ropprochcincnl.~‘ Member', 
of this group stopped calling themtehxs Communists, and in 
middle of May Hasck and his comrades openly criticized the 
Mosco'-v leadership and ceased recognizing its aulltoruy, 
HaseV: particularly oppoted the idea of a forcible retention of 
the entire Army Corps in Russia. He v.as certain that all Ihote 
wishing to join the Red Army had already done so and. in %:ew 
of this, pleaded for its free and speedy departure. He relieved 
that the troops would serve the cause of resolution ever, in 
France by disseminating democratic ideas, which by itselt 
provided a good justification for their transfer. On the esc of 
the conflict of the Army Corps with the Bolsheviks Hasek 
even thought of returning to the old fold, to rejoin the .Army 
Corp.s. 'but the svddcnr.css and violence svith svhich the hgd’.iing 
exploded made him uncertain about hosv and whether he svould 
be received.”' 

Meanwhile, hosvescr. the Communists in Samara s'. cr.t ahead 
svith the task of organizing the Red Army. On May lathe 
unit had 80 men in its ranks, and at the end of .May betvseen 
150 and 170. Adding the political leaders and agitators the 
total number of the Czech Communists in Samara was about 
200." Available records do not indicate how many troops 
deserted the trains stranded in Samara. Probably only a hand- 
ful, if any, because the troops had already been screened 
once in Penza, A large prisoners of war camp in Samara 
contributed most likely some to the ranks of the Czech Red 
Army. The National Council itself had recruited from this camp 
375 volunteers at that time.'* 

Omsk 

While Penza and Samara xverc the »%vo principal battle- 
grounds where the Czech Communists had fought for recruits 
from among the troops of the First Army Corps, in Omsk the 
battle was waged for control of prisoners of war. 

It will be recalled that Masaryk had planned to organize in 
Omsk the Second Army Corps which would remain in Russia 
to assist any Russian government willing to resume military 
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operalionsagainst Ihe Cfulfal Powers, either directly on thfr 
front or in munition and other factories, mines and in agri- 
culture to support the war effort of the government. Klecanda 
had negotiated that issue with Sta 'in, Mandelstam and Aralov 
on March 15 and on the next day Lenin approved the 
project whereby the Natiooal Cduacil was put in charge of the 
whole scheme. We have, however, seen that within a week 
or so the government reversed itself, and that Karakhan and 
Trotsky informed Klecanda to that effect on March 24 and 27. 

In (he mcantitne, however, the Military Commission of the 
National Council prepared a plan for organiring the Second 
Army Corps in Omsk with no reference to the participation of 
the Soviet Government or the Cjcch Communists. The recruit- 
ment o/Hce in O.msk was to function as a subsidiary of (he 
National Council in Penza. wi(h Markovic as director. When 
the first train had departed from Penza on March 27, Markovic 
and hisassiscancs went along authorized to open the office 
in Omsk. 

Upon reaching Omsk Markovic meC a wall of hostility. 
Although some me nbtrs of the Omsk Soviet sympathized with. 
Markovic's plan, the large and tniluential group of the Czech 
Commuifsts operariig there since February, and the inte^ 
nationalists, made the Omsk Soviet reject several applicactons 
requesting permissIo.i to open the office. Markovic reported 
(0 the National Council on April 13 that the Omsk Soviet 
had not permitted his activities because of the opposition of 
the Intcrnationaliics, who controlled a large bloc of voles in 
the Soviet, although (he Russian members of the Soviet were 
in favour.** 

The Soviet of O.nsk could have hardly taken a favourable 
action on the numerous appIicatioQs of Markovic. It was 
in the hands of the Internationalists and each national group— 
the Czechs, Germans, Austrians, Hungarians and Latvians — 
had OJS representative sitting oa its Executive Committee. 

The situation obtainiog in Omsk had been reported upon 
by Girsa and Ho uska on April 7. Their letter said that the 
situation in Siberia, and particularly in Omsk, was not favour- 
able for recruitment of volunteers for the Second Army Corps. 

The Soviet of Omsk was not willing to support the plans of the 
National Council and prohibited recruitment bcause of strong. 
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propaganda of German and Hungarian Internationalists.*' A 
letter of Glos reported on April 10 that the commisstirs of the 
Omsk Soviet had explained to him that they could not permit 
the activities of the National Council because of opposition of 
the Internationalists. The strong innuenre of the Internationa- 
lists upon the decisions of the Soviet, commented Glos, was 
due to the fact that they controlled the administration of all local 
prisoners of war camps and that the Soviet maintained itself in 
power mainly due to tl'.c fact that over 1,000 Internationalists 
served in the ranks of its armed forces.*' 

The struggle of the Czech Communists with Markovic over 
tlic prisoners of war in Omsk was merciless. The former enjoyed 
the support of the Omsk Soviet and the Internationalists, wliilc 
the latter was supported by the men in the prisoner.s of war 
camps. Markovic capitalized upon the support be drew from 
the camps and opened the recruitment otTicc in Omsk in spite 
of the protest of the Czech Communists and wjthrut il c per- 
mission of the Soviet authorities.'* Th.c results were good. By 
May 19, two weeks after the opening, the ofilce hr d recruited 
over l.OCO men into the ranks of the Second Army Corps.'" 

The results of recruitment by the Czech Communists among 
the prisoners of war in Omsk proved by no means insignifi- 
cant. A batch of their organizers had been dispatched to this 
centre of Western Siberia from Kiev and Petrograd at the end 
of February .19 18, because the Omsk Giibcrniia had the largest 
number of detention camps. However, the first Communist 
organization in Omsk, composed of local Czechs and Slovaks, 
emerged even earlier, at the beginning of February, The group 
conducted propaganda campaigns in camps to enlist volunteers 
into the Battalion of Internationalists then under organization. 

The initial step of the Soviet authorities in the matter of the 
Internationalists in Omsk had been undertaken early in 
February 1918. The inmates in the camps were screened and 
the gates opened to those willing to join the battalion. The 
volunteers were then armed and formed into a unit which 
became known as the First Omsk Battalion of Internationalists. 
Because the influx of volunteers continued, the Omsk Soviet 
started organizing the Second Omsk Battalion. While the 

T^ '.’cch Communists had contributed only a handful of recruits 

i the first battalion, the second unit received 1 80 of their 

3 
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volunteers.*® The Second Omsk Battalion was housed in the 
Military College and consisted of three companies — one of 
Hungarians, one of Germans and one of Czechoslovaks— orga- 
nized along national lines. 

The company of the Czechs was commanded, with other 
Internationalists, against Semenov at the end of March and 
suffered 4 dead, 23 wounded and 27 lost.” After Semenov was 
driven to Manchuria the group failed to return to Omsk. On 
the way back from Manchuria, at the end of May, it was to 
dash with the troops of the Army Corps in Siberia fighting 
then the Bolsheviks, during which encounter most of its men 
perished, some surrendered, as one group of Slovaks, and rest 
dispersed. The company ceased to exist. 

During April and early part of May further canssissing was 
carried out among the prisoners of war by the Czech Commu- 
nists in Omsk. This campaign contributed another, and rather 
a large group, to the armed forces of the Omsk Soviet. The 
exact number of these men is difficult to ascertain. Some 
lead is provided by Prukopnik, which reported on April 18 
that the Czech Communist Party in Omsk commanded 1,300 
newly recruited men. Perhaps they all served in the ranks of 
yet another Battalion of Internationalists. 

It seems that the group consisted entirely of recruits from 
prisoners of war camps, as neither the available records of the 
National Council nor of the Communist Party list a single case 
of desertion from the trains of the Army Corps in Omsk. This 
conclusion is probable. The Omsk Guberniia had a large 
number of prisoners of war, potentisd recruits, while the trains 
of the Army Corps, well screened in Penza and Samara, only 
passed through on their way to VladiTOStok. 

It appears that the group was also dispatched against 
Semenov in the first half of May, new returned to Omsk, and 
met a fate similar ta that which had been commanded to Man- 
churia at the end of March. 

Small units of the Czechoslovak Red Army were organized 
in Moscow, Tambov, Tsaritsyn, Kazan, Buzaluk, Tomsk, 
Petropavlovsk, Petrograd, Vladivostok and other places These 
consisted exclusively of prisoners of war canvassed locally and 
played no role in the origin of the conflict between the Army 
Corps and the Bolsheviks. The number of their troops was 
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insTjinificnnt in May, although laier some of ilicm became 
drawn into tlic fighting. 

The total result of the prop.igand:i and military cfTorts of 
the Czech Communists in all Russia and Siberia, from the 
inception of their toil at the beginning of April until the Hare-up 
of the comlictat the end of May. bods down to the following 

mn,e-v‘7an Army had approxi: 

‘ Its ranks; out of these .some 1 29- 1 50 had 

c>ertcd the Army Corps. In Samara it had 200 men. In Omsk 

the n^i ''‘“i '•■ontributed to the armed forics of 

III: Soviet perhaps 2.000 men. However, there were no 

who*^ "a * ^irisk. The total number of volunteers 

few hundred'" 'o 

Thus the Czech Communists recruited into their Red Armv, 
afte. tuo nionths of efforts, some 3 000 men who were concen- 

n£ui PO po'^’ 

r^rrM-f f • Corps who had bccn 

rpnt ' r • '!fo nnn"' vicinity, which was about half a per 

cent of Its 40,000 troops." 

wir 2,800 men recruited from among the prisoners of 

ISO considerable figure, the fact that only 

disnn'i r recruited from the Army Corps indicated the 
-inri ° ''ic campaign in progress in Penza, Samara 

TeL be remem- 

woiild u f^mpaign was based upon an expectation that it 
trr. r possible to bring to the Bolshevik side some 15,000 

Tnd ^heArmy Corps. 

one ner r r ^ actually recruited amounted to a mere 
one per cent of the target figure. 

shaI‘'l"'o "" Of colossal dimensions, and its 

the Bolshr-v-t ‘he confiict between the Czechs and 

• olshcviks cannot be overestimated. One is not certain 

fdire the'I?'''^TT’’‘' Communists are to be blamed for 
filling the ears of Trotsky and Stalin with vastly exaggerated 

for therj‘ul'rhTr°”'‘r: ‘he commissars 

lor their gullibility in believing them. 
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Political Efforts 

In developing further the sc^nd prong of its policies 
towards the Czechs, in addition to sponsoring the propaganda 
campaign, the Soviet Government undertook steps to establish 
the Czechoslovak Communist Party and to vest it with 
supreme authority over all Czechoslovak affairs in Russia. The 
•declaration to that effect, as we have seen, was published on 
j^prjJ 2 in Prukopnik. While we have assumed that the original 
authority did not include the immediate control over the National 
Council and tfe First Army Corps, unless the Bolsheviks were 
double-crossing the Czechs only a week after the conclusion of 
the Penza Agreement, which was unlikely, the declaration 
became interpreted soon to mean also the control over those 
two bodies, regardless of the immediate efficacy of such a move. 

The first evidence of such an interpretation appeared on 
the pages of Prukopnik on April 4. which printed a decree of 
the Soviet Government to the effect that all Czechs and Slovaks 
In Russia must have their personal papers and other documents 
verified by the Executive Committee of the Czechoslovak 
Communist Party. The Czech CorntDonisls in Penza insisted 
that should the men in the Army Corps refuse to submit their 
papers for verification, their stay in Russia would be illegal. 
In view of this, they could be turned over to Vienna as citizens 
■of Austria-Hungary and exchanged for Russian prisoners of 
war held by herr such an exchange would take place soon. 
Ceskoslovenska Ruda Armada, published in Penza, warned that 
ell former Austro-Hungarian prisoners of war who failed to 
accept Russian citizenship would be exchanged. “Do not rely 
upon the documents usued by ibe National Council; these are 
invalid papers.” 

Reports of this nature had a shattering impact upon the 
confidence of the National Council in the honesty of the Soviet 
Government. They rekindled the lingering doubts which its 
members shared with Klecanda about the true purposes of Ibe 
Bolsheviks after his interview with Trotsky on March 27, only 
a week earlier, because they suspected that there always 
-Xftmaiafd.the^ssibilitv of the^ycrament.invokiiig the terms 
of the peace treaty regarding the exchange of prisoners of war 
as a reason for demanding the dissolution of the Army Corps. 
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This fear became one of the main objcssioas driving Maxa and 
the National Council to concessions and, finally, to the aban- 
donment of the terms of the Penza Agreement altogether, in 
order to keep the trains on the move and evacuate Central 
Russia as soon as possible. This fear was w'cll expressed 
in a letter of Markovic of April 23 from Omsk to the 
effect the Czechs must move out of Central Russia as fast 
as possible because of the great pressure which Berlin was 
putting upon the Soviet Government regarding the c.xchance 
of prisoners of war, which would include all subjects of Vienna, 
and thus might claim the troops of ti c Army Corps."’ 

Such reports published in Prnkopnik und the Ccskaxlovcnska 
Ruda Armada and insinuating that the Army Corps svould be 
thrown into the exchange of prisoners of war had even more 
devastating impact upon the morale of the troops, already 
irritated to the extreme by the unwholesoT.c propaganda 
campaign of the Czech Communists, wl.o did not hide the fact 
that the ultimate aim of their efforts was the prevention of the 
Army Corps from leaving Russia. 

These anxieties of the National Council and the troops 
became further heightened on April 14 by a telegram of 
Moscow to Irkutsk and Krasnoyarsk demanding that all trains 
must be completely and unconditionally disarmed down to 
15-20 rifles per train, and that there was no need to negotiate 
this disarmament with the National Council. This 
telegram, in combination with the reports concerning the 
transfer of authority over all Czechoslovak affairs in Russia 

into hands of the Communist Party, injected doubts and great 

uncertainty into the whole question of the legal and political 
status of the National Council ris-a-vis the Soviet Government. 
It reopened the lingering suspicion whether the Bolsheviks were 
not playing a foul game since Klccanda’s interviews with 
Karakhan and Trotsky at the end of March. From all develop- 
m^ents since that time it appeared possible to many members 
of the National Courxil and the troops that the Bolsheviks 
merely wished to placate the Czechs by formally permitting 
their troops to leave the country, bowing to the then superior 
strength of the Army Corps, while at the same time gradually 
whittling It down and wearing them off by continuous 
demands for disarmament and other concessions and to the point 
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at which the balance of forces would shift in their favour and 
when the Czech Question could be solved on their osvn terms. 

In the meantime, the work on the establishment of the 
Czechoslovak Bureau within Stalin's Ministry of National 
Affairs progressed "ell anii J^rukopnlk on Apr}] U announced 
that it would start functiomng soon. The paper also announced 
that plans were being made for consocation of a Founding 
Congress of the Czechoslovak Communist Parly in Russia, to 
open in Moscow on May 25. 1918.** 

Because by the beginning of May the establishment of the 
Czechoslovak Bureau with Stalin’s Ministry was completed, 
with A. Hais as Chairman and F. Bents as Secretary, the 
government moved to liquidate even physically the National 
Council to accomplish the transfer of power. The rc’son is 
that by that time the Soviet authorities abandontci the idea of 
Uiiingibe Czechs out of Russia and derided on their forcible 
retention in the country. On May 9 the Central Requisition 
Commission of the government issued an order confiscating 
the office rooms of the National Council in Moscow, assigning 
them to the new leadership: the Executive Committee of the 
Czechos’ovak Communist Party, the Editorial Office of Svoboda, 
and the Staff of the Czechoslovak Red Army. The eviction 
order was delivered by A. Hais, who was accompanied by three 
armed Bolsheviks. The Chief of the Council's office, Lenfeld, 
refused to submit and lodged a protest with the Soviet Govern- 
ment which was rejected. On May tt Hais and five armed 
Bolsheviks appeared again, seized the rooms and bodily threw 
out the officials on the street.** On this occasion Hais confis- 
cated all documents of the National Council, later much 
quoted by the Soviet authorities, allegedly showing complicity 
of the Czechs and the Allies in plotting an attack upon the 
government to overthrow if.** The Moscow headquarim of 
the National Council ceased functioning. 

The decision of the Soviet Government to detain in Russia 
all troops of the First Army Corps stranded west of Omsk was 
reflected in a report on the plans of the Bureau of the Czecho- 
slovak Affairs, published in Prukopatk on May J7, !9I?, wh'ch 
assigned rew tasks to the Czechoslovak Communists. The 
report dealt with a number of problems which would arise 
from the detention of all troops, particularly those who would 
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be dclnincd npainst their 'vi!l. and announced that in view of 
the latter aspect of the problem the Bureau had .already been 
reorganired into several suitable departments. According to 
the plan, one department would be exclusively in charge of 
•t'caling with the men refusing to join the Red Army; these 
would be employed in factories, mines and rpriculttirc to assist 
the government in economic rchabilit.ation of the country and 
hence would be as useful as their comrades serving in military 
ranks. Another department of the Bureau would deni with 
educational matters. A plan proposed by this department 
-envisaged the establishment of a number of Czech schools in 
Russia, anticipating that the men detained in the country would 
marry and settle and that therefore an opportunity must be 
given to their children to receive education in the language of 
their fathers. Obviously, tic government was planning in 
terms of a permanent settlcn'.e.nt and, as Pruknpnlk slated, had 
already promised financial and other assistance to the Bureau 
to that effect. One of the departments of the Bureau handled 
the registration of all Czechs and Slovaks in Russia and another 
was in charge of issuing appropriate identification documents 
to them. Then there was the military department which w'as 
organizing the Red Army for some time, with its agencies 
functioning in Penza, Samara, Omsk and other places. 

When Pnikopriik, with the above outline of the internal 
structure of the Bureau and of the tasks which its individual 
■departments would handle, was distributed among the troops 
in the trains stranded in Penza, Samara and elsewhere, the men 
and their leaders became convinced that they faced not the end 
but the beginning of serious complications with the Soviet 
■Government and the Czechoslovak Communists. 

» • » 

Although the gains of the propaganda campaign were insigni- 
f.cant in terms of expectations, the Czechoslovak Communists 
were gaining steadily during April and first half of May of 
1918 in political and legal terms in their struggle for control of 
the Army Corps and the National Council. Their role and 
their share of responsibility in the origin of the conflict 
between the Bolsheviks ar.d the Legion is crucial, in fact, 
central, as will be seen soon. 
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Armed Forces 


L ENIN'S favourite dictum maintained that the fundamental 
question of every revelation was the question of power. 
And yet, the Bolsheviks had %ery little of military po^ver m 
November 1917 when they seized the Winter Patace, and during 
the spring months of 1918 when their regime had to entrench 
itself and defend its rule. In both cases the Bolsheviks succeed- 
ed by default of their opponents rather than through their own 
strength. 

The chief reason for this lack of military power was the fact 
that as Soon as the Bolsheviks stormed the Winter Palace under 
the banner of “peace and bread”, their infant regime became 
victim of their own peace propaganda. The Russian muzhik 
was sick of war, sick of wearing uniform and sick of bearing 
rifle. He wanted to go home. His mind was set upon running 
away from the front by the propaganda of Bolshevik agitators, 
and other factors, for a long time. As soon as the German- 
Bolshevik armistice on December 5, 1917 brougbtfhe front 
br!.hutti«ikiotnf*lo^jtaI>JLhffdaruJ /usunlsed b^v 
the defunct Kerensky govemmeot and now by the regime of 
Lenin. Nothing and nobody could make him take a rifle in his 
hand again. This unwiilingness of the Russian muzhik to join 
the Bolshevik Red Guard, or to give armed support to the 
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opposition groups, w.ns tlic dominant feature of tiie Russian 
scene until the outbreak of the Czcch-Bolshcvik conflict at the 
end of jMay of I91f>. 

And yet, the Soviet regime survived tiic greatest crisis of its 
existence which threatened to extinguish it in the spring months 
of 1918. '11', c lenson fer this survival was the adroitness of the 
Bolshevik leadership: when it became obvious that Russian 
nationals could not be induced to come forward in defence of 
the Soviet regime its leaders began organizing the left radicals 
from among the prisoners of war of the Central Powers into 
regular military formations. These then, the Jialiallnns of 
JiUfrnaiioiwIists as they were called, became the chief element of 
the armed strength of the Bolsheviks and a willing and cITcctivc 
tool in assisting them to entrench themselves in power. The 
progress was plicnomenal. Our discussion will show that the 
Bolshevik forces at the end of April were composed of 30 to 
40 per cent of Intcrnation.aUsts in European Russia, up to 
60 per cent in Western Siberia, and up to 93 per cent around 
Lake Baikal and further cast. If not for these foreign nationals 
in the armed forces of the Bolsheviks it is very doubtful whether 
their regime could have survived the challenge of the opposi- 
tion which began to gather momentum during April and May 
1918. 

The Internationalists also played a most significant role in 
the origin of the conflict between the Czechs and the 
Bolsheviks. First, in some places like Omsk, they exercised a 
controlling influence upon the local Soviets which made the 
latter not only hostile towards the Czech troops but in many 
cases prevented them from carrj’ing out the orders of Moscow 
concerning the implementation of the terms of the Penza 
Agreement. 

Secondly, the fact that the Internationalists had joined the 
Red Army in such large numbers and were then deployed 
against the Czechs during May resulted in a significant change 
in the balance of forces between the Czechs and the Bolsheviks. 
This improved military position encouraged the authorities in 
Moscow to decide for a military solution of the Czech Question 
shortly after the final impasse in the transportation had been 
reached, and^ to lay a plan of forcible retention of the entire 
Army Corps in Russia. 
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In \icw of the fact that the change in the balance of 
force* between the Oech* and Balihevik*, due primarily to the 
inOux of a great number oflntemationalistt into the ranks of 
the Red Army, p’ayeJ such a significant role in the origin of 
the nrmed struggle between these two parties, an enquiry will be 
made into the oscratl military position of the Soviet regime 
from January 1918 up toihe outbreak of the struggle in the 
second half cf May, and then into the organizational cfTorts of 
the nolsheviks among the prisoners of war during that period. 
Further, the discussion of the military position of the Soviet 
Government during that crucial time «ill unable us better to 
understand Trotsky’s molK'es in his drive, m co-operation with 
the Czech Communists, against the Army Corps in order to 
secure a nucleus for his ambition of raising a new army for 
the government. Moreover, the discussion vsiij show that 
the basic assumptions of the Kirsanov Resolution were 
correct, and that had the Czech command acted upon its 
recommendations there was no military power in entire Russia 
and Siberia in middle of April which could have stopped this 
unilateral and. perhaps cv-en forcible, renewal of trans- 
portation had the Bolsheviks refused to co-operate io the 
venture. 

The final aspect which makes the study of Internationalists 
important is the fact that the whole question of prisoners of 
the Central Power* in Russia was very intimately connected 
with (he Aliied plans for a miUtiry inten'eotion in that country 
in order to reopen the Eastern Front. 

The Allies in Russh showed a considerable alarm at this high 
percentage of enemy nationals in the Bolshevik armed forces 
and, because the Soviet regime resting upon the bayonets of 
mercenaries had forfeited the tight to speak for Russia, voices 
began to be raised advocating an Allied expedition into that 
country. First, to arrest the growing influence of prisoners upon 
the Russian political and military scene, and then ro reopen 
the Eastern Front. This was in March and April 1918. But the 
Allied Governments took no action because some of their 
representatives in Russia, sympathetic to the Bolsheviks, deli- 
berately or otherwise underplayed in their reports from Russia 
the number and significance of prisoners m the armed forces of 
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the Bolsheviks and the danper these posed for the Allied 
interests in that country. 

The Allied Governments became deadlocked over the inter- 
pretation of evidence relating to the Internationalists in April 
and, as a clear picture could not be obtained at that time, the 
problem of sending an Allied expedition into Russia became 
subject of a prolonged controversy which immobilized the hands 
of the Allies until July 1913. 

Red Army 

After a considerable mobilizaition effort during the prepara- 
tions for their armed uprising, carried out since July 1917. the 
Bolsheviks commanded some 26,07,0 Red Guards all over 
Russia on the eve of their seizure of power in October, fn 
Moscow they had 4,000 troops, Astrakhan 3.509, Odessa 3.200. 
Kiev 3,000, and from 10,000 to 12,000 troops in other 53 main 
cities, industrial centres and in Petrograd Guberniia. The Winter 
Palace, which was the scat of the Provisional Government in 
Petrograd, was stormed by 3,663 Red Guards." Tf.us the 
Bolshevik seizure of power was not a revolution in its true 
sociological and political meaning and as a historical inevitabi- 
lity but a classical coup d'ciat carried out by a handful of troops 
with no popular support against the central organs of the 
government and the entire nation. Russia had only one true 
revolution, and that was the March Revolution of 1917. which 
deposed the Romanovs and set the country upon a road of 
constitutional development. Thus it is historically inaccurate 
to refer to the Bolshevik seizure of power as the Great October 
Revolution, although this coup opened the road to profound and 
truly revolutionary social and political changes in the country'. 

This military position of the Soviet Government was serious- 
ly affected by three following events. First, the government 
published a Decree of Peace on November?, 1917 and then 
shortly thereafter Trotsky, as Commissar of Foreign Affairs, 
called upon all belligerents to stop fighting and start negotia- 
tions for peace. Second, the Central Powers responded to this 
call and concluded with the Bolsheviks armistice on December 
5. Third, on December 22 a peace conference between the t «’0 
parties opened at Brest-Litovsk to terminate the war. This 
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jenera! dimafc of peace had a profound effect upon (he morale 
of the Red Guards with (he result that a great number of them 
left their units by the end of 1917. 

The first attempt of the Bolsheviks to buttress their regime 
with organized military power was made on January 22, 1918 
by publishing a decree concerning the establishment of the Red 
Army of Workers and Teasants. The decree visualiied no 
compulsory military service, and the Red Army was to consist 
of volunteers. The^wrA'tf of this new army issued the following 
instructions on January 26: (I) local Soviets would be responsi- 
ble for organizing their own troops; (2) the basic unit would be 
a battalion of ISO men; (3) local Soviets would take care of all 
expenses, housing and other related problems; (4) troops would 
be under the command of local Soviets; <5) integration would 
lake place only at the command level by creating the District 
Commanding Staffs.’ 

Except for several thousands of the Red Guards from the 
October 1917 days who had not deserted, and two regimeots 
of Latvians, the Soviet regime had no organized military power 
in the whole of the Russian Republic upon which to draw for 
support at that time. The decree of January 22 remained a dead 
letter because only a small number of volutiieers joined the 
ranks of the Red Army. This lack of response of Russian 
nationals to the call of the government prevailed unttl the 
attack of the Central Powers, which was launched on February 
18 to force upon the Bolsheviks the peace terms. 

Though the Soviet Government could organize no large- 
scale military effort, nevertheless some 20,000 troops resisted 
the attack in the Ukraine. These forces consisted of some 1,800 
infantry and 300 cavalry which the government dispatched to the 
Ukraine at the end of January to suppress the Ukrainian Rada,* 
and of an unknown but small number of workers hastily 
mobilized under the impact of the attack in Petrograd and 
elsewhere and sent to defend the Ukraine. The vast majority of 
the 20,000 troops now forming the front was not composed of 
the Bolsheviks, but of ardent patriots who had not deserted the 
front-line positions in the fall of 1917. By a freak of fate these 
troops now threw their support behind the Bolsheviks in an 
attempt to resist the attack of the Central Powers. Not because 
they sympathized with the new rulers of Russia, but because of 
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their patriotism. Mother Russi.i was in dancer. This alliance 
was, liowcYcr, shortlived. 

Mention has been made of the rout which these forces suffer- 
ed in the Ukraine and that the Soviet Government decided to 
accept the peace terms the very day the aitack was launched. 
Because one of tlic conditions of peace called for tlic dis-o’etion 
of all military force; of the old regime — the Bolsheviks uerc 
permitted to keep a limited number of their own troops to mam- 
lain internal order, more a police force than army — a 

government decree of March 2 dissolved even those remnants 
of the old army which under the spell of patriotism had de‘‘cndcd 
the Ukraine. 

This decree substantially reduced the armed forces of the 
Bolsheviks available at that time. From the work of an eminent 
Soviet militarv' historian of this period, N. Kakurin, it appears 
that the demobilization carried out under this decree reduced 
the total number of the Bolshevik forces in the Ukraine to some 
1,SOO infantrv- and 30D cavalry. These troops, as will be recalled, 
had been dispatched by the Soviet Government from Russia 
proper at the end of January to suppress the Ukrainian 
separatist government and formed a part of the 20,000 troops 
resisting the attack of the Central Powers. But soon even this 
hard core was reduced to GOO infantry and 200 cavalry and the 
Headtjuariers of the Southern Front, Antonov Ovseienko was 
its Commander-in-Chief, was liquidated.^ 

Many reasons were responsible for this sorry state of the 
Bolshevik armed forces. One of the most imporiam factors 
which adversely affected the morale of their troops and con- 
tributed in no small way to their disintegration were fresh 
/oluntcers. The Red Army Commander Sytin telegraphed to 
the Supreme Military Collegium on April 8 that the volunteers, 
who had been dispatched by the Collegium to join his forces in 
Briansk, proved an undisciplined lot which had a disastrous effect 
upon the morale of his men. “Please send ten times less new 
troops but of belter quality”, pleaded Sytin, “this is the view 
of all military’ commanders.” Another telegram to the Colle- 
gium states that the new volunteers completely demoralized the 
troops they joined; “all these troops are in the state of dissolu- 
tion and for all practical purposes ceased to represent a fight- 
ing force.'*® 
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Commenting upon (he causes which had contributed to (he 
disintegration of the armed forces of the Bolsheviks in Marcb- 
April, 19.8 Kakurin passed the following verdict: 

"The hardship of struggle with the enemy surety affected the 
souls of the troops. But the documents show that it was the 
influx of new volunteers from the rear, and their demoraliz- 
ing effects upon the troops, which were chiefly responsible 
for the disintegration of the armed forces of the Soviet 
Gov'ernment.’” 

There it no evidence to indicate how many troops the 
Bolsheviks had on the northern flank of the front and in Petro- 
grad. Probably not too many. The bulk of the available forces 
had been disp-ttehed to the Ukraine on February 18 to take a 
stand against the main drive of the enemy from Gome) towards 
Odessa, Judging from the impact which the demobilization 
decree of March 2 had upon the Bolshevik troops in the 
Ukraine, it is probable (hat whatever troops the Bolsheviks had 
elsewhere on the territory of the Russian KepubJjc experienced 
a similar decline. 

Thus it would seem that the period immediately following 
the conclusion of the peace treaty on March 3, 1918, saw the 
Soviet Government again with a small number of troops under 
ils command. How many is not easy to say. The government 
never published any figures concerning the armed forces it had 
during that critical period. Here a guess will be hazarded, 
certainly surprising at the first look but perhaps justified by 
further discussion, that all which the government Commanded 
on the territory of the Russian Republic at that time, including 
the fateful Latvian Guard, amounted to perhaps 10,000 troops. 

The efforts of Trotsky to raise a new army for the Bolsheviks, 
and his negotiations with the Allies in Moscow to secure their 
assistance, have been mentioned. It will also be recalled that 
speaking to the Moscow City Soviet on March 31 Trotsky had 
ouffmed a p/art of organizing a mcriAmr arirry, adroeef /raif a 
million men, as a minimum required to safeguard the external 
and internal security of the’ government. It must be remembered 
that a formidable force of 47 divisions of the Central Powers 
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still loomed over Russia.-' and that on the home front the 
Bolsheviks were under attacks from .all sides. 

Tlie first step in the direction of providing the government 
with an organized military force was taken on January 22 and 
26, 1918 by the decrees laying the foundation for the establish- 
ment of the Red Army. Next came the decree of March 2 con- 
cerning the dissolution of the old army; this provided that the 
new troops organized under the January decrees must merge 
with the Red Guards, the original military forces of the Bolshe- 
viks from 1917. On April 22 came a new decree, which estab- 
lished the District and County Military Commissions. Another 
decree was issued on April 23 to regulate the prisoners of war 
of the Central Powers serving in the ranks of the Red Army. 

Thus at the end of March there was a tremendous dis- 
parity between our estimate of 10.000 troops on hand and 
those 500.000 required by the government. And it is not sur- 
prising that precisely at that time the idea of recruiting volun- 
teers from among the troops of the Army Corps entered the 
calculations of Trotsky and his colleagues, upon the encourage- 
ment of the Czech Communists. 

It is a matter of record that the Sos'iet Government failed 
in the enlistment of Russian nationals into the Red Army at 
that time. Evidence taken by Kakurin from files of the Supreme 
Military Collegium, presided over by Trotsky, shows that as 
late as April 9 the results were negligible. For example, in 
Nizhnii Novgorod only 174 men enlisted after considerable 
efforts had been made by the local Bolshevik authorities. In 
Voronezh not a single officer volunteered to organize the 
campaign. A cable from Tsaritsyn reported that the campaign 
had to be stopped because of lack of interest after the enlist- 
ment of 375 men. In Irkutsk 350 men joined. Nobody volun- 
teered in Iranovoznetsk. In western regions of European 
Russia, where the population lived in proximity of the front, 
the results appeared generally better. For example, in Smolensk 
2,000 men enlisted. How many of these actually joined is 
another matter not known. 

During April the campaign w’as intensified and the Bol- 
sheviks could show a significant increase of their armed forces. 
On April 30 the results in the Moscow and the Petrograd 
Military Districts were the following according to Kakurin; 
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In the city of Moscow 22,201 men registered, but only 
9,33S of them really joined the ranks. The rest somehow dis- 
appeared; most of them took the pay. new uniforms and other 
provisions and vanished. The whole Military District of Mos- 
cow, excluding the city, could rely upon 7,339 men actually in 
the ranks while those enlisted numbered 11,9S4. The Petrograd 
Military District had 9 Battalions of First Army amounting to 
some 13,CC0men. Hence, in the two most important areas and 
the two centres of its power the Soviet Government could rely 
only upon 30,030 men in the ranks of its armed forces, although 
another '30.0CO volunteers had been registered.* These latter 
men failed to show up, however, and for all practical purposes 
must be discounted as a military asset. 

In considering the military value of the 30,000 troops of the 
Red Army one has to take into account several factors. It 
seems that the Petrogtad and the Moscow Military Districts 
had to defend the entire area of the Russian Republic under 
the control of tbe Bolsheviks. The Petrograd command had to 
defend the entire w'estern. north-western and the polar regions 
of Russia, and the Moscow command was in charge of main- 
laining the Soviet regime in eastern, central and southern parts 
of tbe Russian Republic. Although tbe local Soviets could 
recruit locally, in many instances troops had to be rushed m 
from their capitals upon fraDtic calls of local Soviets to sup- 
press the anti-Bolshevik uprisings breaking out in many areas. 
For example, the command of the Petrograd Military District 
dispatched to the unfolding fronts of civil war some 8,4C0 troops 
between February’ and April 1918; to the Ukrainian Front 
1,70'', the Kaledin Front 2,300, the Western Front 1,4C0, and 
the Finnish Front 3,000.’* 

Tbe rest of the picture of Ibe military position of the Soviet 
regi.ne on the territory of the Russian Republic at the end of 
April can only be guessed, and not too accurately. The records 
of the Supreme Military Collegium, as reported by Kakurm, 
give no figures. Another strange fact is that no attempt has 
ever been made by the Soviet Government to give a complete 
account of Its forces at thatiune, and that even later, when the 
pertinent records were availaHe, all Soviet historians abstained 
from doing so.” Were any substantial organized forces in rural 
areas on hand these, undoubtedly, would have been reported 
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;inJ r^*gistercd in the records of the Supreme Military Collegium. 
The absence of such reports waul J suggest tiiat the forces in 
rural areas were ratltcr small and not organized, mere loose 
bands, which perliaps amounted to 20,000 men. Only larger 
cities in rural areas had some Red Guards for protection of the 
local Soviets; the villages practically none. 

Considering Kakurin's figures relating to the Moscow and 
the Petrograd Military Districts which had responsibility for 
the over-all defence of the Russian Republic, and considering 
further our guess relating to the rural areas, it would appear 
that on the territory of the entire Russian Republic the govern- 
ment commanded some 50,000 troops at the end of April 
191S.'- It should be emphasized that this estimate concerns 
only the Russian Republic, and that in Siberia and the Far 
East the Soviet Government commanded even less troops, as 
will be seen later. 

It was a formidable task for these small forces to put 
down a number of skirmishes and several serious armed up- 
risings against the Soviet regime, and to protect the state 
administrative machinery and the local Soviets on such a vast 
territory stretching from the northern regions down to the 
Caucasus. It is in this connection that the military significance 
of the 40,000 troops of the Army Corps, concentr.ntcd on a 
relatively small area and along a major transportation line, 
becomes fully apparent, underscoring the correctness of the 
basic assumptions of the Kirsanov Resolution. In the power 
vacuum existing in Russia in April 1918— due to the fact that 
the peace treaty, the government’s degree dissolving the old 
army and the lack of enthusiasm of Russian nationals for 
volunteering for the Red Army had left the regime practically 
defenceless— the Army Corps was a military power of first 
order. 

It would be idle to speculate about the fate of the Soviet 
regime had the Bolsheviks failed to organize armed forces ade- 
quate enough to put down the awakening opposition, and how 
this would have influenced the fortunes of the departing Czechs. 
The fact is that during April and May the Bolsheviks harvested 
the results of their work among prisoners of war, carried on 
since December 1917, and leaned upon the armed support of 
Hungarian, Austrian and German comrades to survive the worst 
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crisis of their young regime. This improvement of their military 
position was primarily due to the influx of Internationalists 
into the Red ranks, who because of their sheer numbers became 
an important factor imlucncing the Russian domestic scene and 
thus greatly affected the attitude of the government towards the 
departing Army Corps and ricev<»«fl. 

The Internatjonalists 

Little is known about the prisoners of war of the Central 
Powers who served in the armed forces of the Bolsheviks during 
the spring months of 1918. The reason is that Soviet literature 
has never admitted, except for hints published in the early 
period, that the prisoners of war served in targe numbers in the 
Red forces. Also in studies of western scholars this topic has 
been insufficiently investigiied, and even Kennan's work on the 
decision of the Allies to intervene in Russia, to whom the 
assessment of the prisoners of war serving in (he Red forces 
was central to hii thesis, seriously underestimated their number 
and stgoiftcance as will be seen. Only recently several memorial 
studies published in the Soviet Union and elsewhere deal with 
the Internationalists, but gloss over the period between March 
and May 1918, which is crucial for the understanding of the 
role played by these foreign nationals in the outbreak of lighting 
bclwfcn the Czechs and the Bolsheviks.'* 

For the Czechs in Russia the Internattonalists were the source 
of co.'itinuous irritation and, therefore, they observed them 
closely. The troops resented the daily spectacle of the local 
Soviets throwing the Internationalists into the struggle with 
democratic and national forces to uproot the fast spreading 
resistance to their rule. Tragic scenes were witnessed in which 
these foreign nationals, with indifference and ruthless brutality, 
liquidated thousands of Russian patriots and democrats and 
destroyed their political and military organizations to prevent 
their forces from consolidating ibemsehes. The men in the Army 
Corps ceased to consider the unfolding civil war a domestic 
quarrel of the Russian people because Lenin and his party had 
internationalized it a long time before. The high percentage of 
Internationalists in the ranks of the Red Army, and the arrogant 
manner in which they went about their business, made the 
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Czech troops believe that the Russian people had been betrayed 
by the Bolsheviks and that the moment was not too far away 
when the Internationalists would overrun the Soviet regime and 
deliver the whole of Russia into the hands of Berlin. Though 
seemingly far-fctclicd this notion was not entirely without an 
element of truth. The Soviet authorities themselves soon became 
alive to this danger and pleaded with the Czechs for assistance 
when in possession of information about an impending coup 
against the government under planning by the Internationalists, 
as' we shall see soon. 

Political Organization 

The possibility of utilizing the prisoners of war of Berlin 
and Vienna interned in Russia -had been" recognised by the 
Soviet Government Soon after the'seizure of power. One of the 
first measures of the government to use the prisoners of war — the 
Hungarian, German and Austrian Socialists who already daring 
the fall of 1917 had shown sympathy for the Bolsheviks — was 
a declaration of the Revolutionary Staff of Moscow Militaiy’ 
Okrug made on December 15,' 1917. The declaration stated 
that the Revolutionary Staff, in -agreement with the Soviet 
Government, had assumed the task of promoting “the revo- 
lutionary initiative evident among prisoners of war.” All Soviet 
authorities and managers of industrial enterprises employing 
these friends of the Bolsheviks \sere then ordered to facilitate the 
setting up of their political and trade union organizations. “ 

The revolutionary initiative referred to in that declaration 
was reflecting itself in a number of meetings organized by 
prisoners of war. One such meeting was held in the Club of 
Nobility in Moscow on December 16, 1917, where several 
speakers addressed the representatives of prisoners of war from 
Moscow and camps nearby. Commissar Chvolsky welcomed 
the delegates in the name of Moscow Soviet and called upon 
them to work for the overthrow of governments in Europe. 
Commissar Gregolsk addressed the meeting in German. He 
urged those prisoners of war who would be returning to Germany 
soon to take a lesson from the Bolsheviks and organize a similar 
revolution in their native land. The meeting was addressed by 
a Hungarian, German, Czech,- Pole and - a Romanian, all 
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Speaking in (he same vein. The last point of an adopted resolu- 
tion emphasized that the Soviet Government would fall if it 
remained isolated and not supported by revolutionary upheavals 
in other countries, and then appealed to the troops still at 
the front and prisoners or war in Russia to unite in order to 
overthiow the bid world order.’* 

To pfomotc - revolutionary upheavals in Europe the Soviet 
Government established a special Prisoners of War Commission 
within the Commissariat of Military Fronts in December 1917, 
which functioned in SmoJny Institute in Petrograd Until then 
(he Commissariat of Military Fronts had been organizing exten- 
sive political propaganda and fratemization atnongThe troops 
of the Central Powers in the front lines. The activities of this 
newly established Prisoners of War Commission became chiefly 
organizational and technical, ll organized ibe prisoners sympa- 
thizing with ^h« Bolsheviks and distributed propaganda material 
prepared by the Bureau of Revolutionary Propaganda function- 
ing' In -the- Co/nniiisariat' of Foieign ‘Affairs. Because the 
emphasis upon utilization dfi^riscihers of war for the promotion 
of revolution in Ehrope needed a special agency with wide 
powers, the government set up a bureau of Prisoners of War on 
jfatiuary 18, and placedit in charge of both the organiza- 
tional and ideological work. Its subsidiaries were then set up in 
Moscow, Omsk and other places with large concentration of 
prisoners of war. ■ ‘ 

This development paralleled the initiative displayed by the 
prisoner^’ of war'themscives. In December 1917 representaiivw 
of several nationalflies met in Petrograd and established 
the Central ’ Comrniiiee of Internationalist Prisoners of War. 
This body secured official recognition of the government as the 
only representative of all prisoners of war m Russii, and 
applied immediately for permission to organize military forma- 
tions, Brigades or Battalions of Internationalists, from members 
of its national groups. The permission was granted, and in 
early January 1918 the first military units of the Internationalists, 
organized along national lines, a^^aeared in Petrograd and other 
cities. From that time on the gates of prisoners of war camps 
became thrown open to agitators sent by this committee, and 
foreign nationals wVrescreenedfofenlistment as volunteers for 
a revolutionary war against their own governments. 
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It is importint to not? tint at tint particular time the 
•dominant theme of the propaganda work in the camps empha- 
sized the need for carrying the .lames of revolution into the 
heart of Europe, that the Internationalists were described as an 
advanee gaard which wo j!J set the old continent ablaze, and 
that their military units functioned as temporary formations 
org3ni7.cd for the purpose of training in rcvolutionao' work- 
The unit functioning in Petrograd was called the Liebknccht 
Brigade, after the famous German leader of the Spartakus 
Bund Karl Licbknecht. A special school for training in revolu- 
tionary work was also organized in Petrograd. In spring of 1913 
it trained and dispatched 20,300 operators into the following 
countries; Germany 3,500, Hungary 5,000, Bohemia 2,000, 
Serbia and Slovenia 1.800. Romania 1,500, Poland 2,000, and 
4,000 to other countries. SpCvial departments were set up to 
fabricate passports and personal papers and forge public 
documents for the agents. The Bureau of Revolutionary Propa- 
ganda in Moscow published close to 3 million copies of news- 
papers. though irregularly, in the following languages; German 
800,000, Hungarian 900,000. Czech 200,000, Serbian 200,000, 
Russian 300.000, and Polish 500,000.’' 

A radical change in the whole conception, organization and 
purpose of the Internationalists took place at the time of the 
February 18 attack of the Central Powers upon the Soviet 
regime to force upon it the peace terms. In that hour of danger 
the government called upon the Internationalists to defend the 
Soviet rule and dispatched them to the front. This radical 
change in their purpose necessitated a change in the name of 
the central organization of the prisoners of war, which became 
known as the Soviet of Social Democratic Workers of All 
Nations. 

The new aims of the Internationalists reflected a fundamental 
shift in the policies of the Soviet Government. This took place 
at the historic session of the Central Executive Committee of 
the Bolshevik Party held on February 18, 1913, where Lenin 
rejected proposals of “revolutionary war” upon the Central 
Powers in order to achieve internal consolidation of his regime. 
The hope in an immediate revolutionary cataclysm in Europe, 
as a saviour of that regime, was given up and emphasis placed 
upon achieving internal consolidation. Because the promotion 
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■of revolutionary expansion beyond the confines of Russia was 
now overshadowed by eflbrts of buifdtcg internal strength, the 
activities'of the Internationaiists became adjusted accordingly. 
The dominant themes now advanced by the propagandists of 
the Bureau of Prisoners of War called upon the Internationalists 
not to return home but remain in Russia to assist the Bolsheviks 
to safeguard their regime against external danger and interna! 
opposition. 

A special congress of prisoners of war was speedily con- 
vened in Pelrograd on February 20, two days after the renewed 
•offensive of the Central Powers, in order to raise troops which 
•could be dispatched to the front. The Congress adopted the 
following resolution: 

“The new offensive of Austro-Germao imperialism i$ a 
deadly blow not only to revolutionary Russia but also to 
common efforts of the proletariat of all nations. The fate of 
the Russian Republic is linked with the fate of International 
Revolution. It is the duty of every prisoner of war to defend 
the Russian Soviet Republic. The Congress appeals to all 
prisoners of war to join our ranks and. as revolutionary 
soldiers, lake up arms against the imperialists . . 

The Congress made a direct appjal to the Army Corps, and 
invited its troops to remain in Russia to defend the Soviet 
Government. The shift in the aims and policies of the Interna- 
tionalists, from promo'ing upheavals in Europe to defending the 
Soviet Government, is evident from a comparison of the above 
Tfsoloiion with the text of the resolution which bad been adopt- 
ed at the mefting of prisoners of war held in the Club of 
Nobility on December 16. 1917. It was because of this new 
policy that whatever remained of the BatCdlions of Internationa- 
lists on the front against Bertin at Pskov. Narva and in the 
Ukraine after the conclusion of peace on March 3, was now 
deployed 01 the ha ne fronts agtinst th: liberal and patriotic 
forces opposing the Bolshevik usurpation of power. 

Meanwhile, the activities of the Bureau of Prisoners of War 
progressed well. The most effective mode of work proved congres- 
ses convened in places in which the concentration of prboners of 
»vaf was high./^''e^f the first congresses was held in Samara as 
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early as January’ 18, 1918. A resolution adopted petitioned tho 
Soviet Government to permit the local Club of Prisoners of 
War to organize its members into a Battalion of Internationa- 
lists. Two such congrcssc.s were organized later in Moscow; one 
was held on February 26 and other on March 14. This latter 
meeting decided to lay the foundation for the Communist 
International, convened the First All-Russian Congress oF 
Prisoners of War and invited all foreign civilians living in Russia 
to participate. Three committees were set up to take charge of 
the organizational, political and propaganda affairs. 

Subsequently to that the First All-Russian Congress of Priso- 
"ners of War was held in Moscow from April 14 to 16. Its 
opening session was addressed by Lenin and then by Romanian^ 
German. Hungarian, and Czech representatives, who pointed 
out that the Internationalists had one iriain task: to defend the- 
Soviet power. The Congress was attended by over 1,000 delegates, 
who represented 55 provincial camp committees, which in turn 
represented some 100,000 prisoners of war organized in the 
Club's of Internationalists.*'’ These were political groups of 
Bolshevik sympathizers which functioned in the camps. They 
appeared shortly after the Bolshevik co.vp in November 1917, 
when the entire administration of each camp was placed in their 
hands by the Soviet authorities. Conceived oiiginally as bodies 
of camp self-government the clubs were soon assigned the task 
of canvassing, among prisoners of war and, finally, of forming, 
volunteers into the Battalions of Internationalists. 

For the'prisoners of war detained in Central Asia a congress 
was held in Tashkent on April 14. The representatives of several 
large camps in Central Siberia gathered in Irkutsk on April 1 5. 
Those representing West Siberian camps met in Krasnoyarsk, 
and delegates from Eastern Siberia at Kansk. These two last 
congresses w'ere held in middle of April.'” 

The purpose of all these and other congresses was to furnisb 
the delegates from distant camps and localities with instructions, 
propaganda material and money so that upon returning home 
they could orpnize the Battalions of Internationalists and 
introduce Soviet power into regions otherwise inaccessible to- 
the government. The establishment of hundreds of local centres- 
of Soviet rule in Russia, and particularly Siberia, during March 
and April was to a large extent due to the activities of the 
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Bureau of Prisoners of War, The consolidation of Soviet control 
saver industrial enterprises in distant parts of Russia and 
Siberia svas also doe to a lar^e degree to the activities of the 
Clubs of Internationalists, which functioned almost in ever>’ 
factory employing these highly skilled foreign nationals since 
the Tsarist days.*‘ 

A major change in the organization of the Clubs of Inter- 
nationalists and the Battalions of Intcmationalists ivas prompted 
by a strong protest from Berlin, which carefully watched the 
efforts of the Bolsheviks to incite German nationals m Russia 
to o\'crthfow the Kaiser and his Imperial Government. A 
radiogram of April 19 to Moscow protested against this sub- 
versive activity carried out particularly m Omsk, Tomsk and 
‘Yekaterinburg. The German Government demanded that the 
following measures must be executed at once: (1) its nationals 
in Omsk disarmed and placed under guard of reliable govern- 
njerti troops; (2) admimstration of the camps, especially m 
Omsk and Yekaterinburg, taken over by Russian authorities 
until arrival of German Exchange Commissions; (3) Germans 
atnd Austrians must be separated; <4) officers re-established in 
their former ranks; (S) the railway station in Omsk occupied 
by government forces to ensure a safe return of prisoners of 
•war from Eastern Siberia; (6) congresses of prisoners of war 
forbidden.** 

The Soviet Government promptly replied that the propa- 
ganda activities among prisoners of war had been discontinued 
at tbe time of the Brest-Litovsk Peace Treaty, and that the 
government took no part in political activities of the prisoners. 
With regard to their meetings, congresses and other activities, 
tbe prisoners enjoyed the same rights and civil liberties as 
Russian nationals and could exercise them freely.®* 

With the protest of Berlin fenced off by this cable the Soviet 
Government took steps to safeguard the military organizations 
cf prisoners of war which, by that time, formed a significant 
part of its armed forces. First, Russian citizenship svas conferred 
upon all foreign nationals serving in the ranks of the Red Army 
by a decree of April 21.** Second, on April 23 Trotsky ordered 
the local Soviets to disarm immediately all prisoners of war and 
intern them in the camps, stating that this must be done in 
order to comply with the request of the German Government.®* 
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As tcc5inically llicrc were no foreign nnlionnls in l!ie govern- 
ment’s armed forces, the Internationalists now paraded as 
Russian citizens, the core of military power of the government 
remained intact. 

The protest of tiic German Government prompted tiic 
Bolsheviks to change the name of the central organiz-ation of 
the Internationalists. Tlic Bureau assumed the name of the 
Soviet of Foreign Workers and Peasants, and by a decree 
issued on April 27 this was further transformed into the Central 
Collegium of Prisoners of NVar and Refugees (Ccntroplcnbiczh) 
This body was later dissolved, and its national sections became 
attached to the Central Exccutiv'c Committee of the Bolshevik 
Party as the newly formed Communist Parties of individual 
nationalities. 

Activities in the Russian Republic 

Four elements were involved in the mobilization drive of 
Trotsky, mounted on March 21. to organize a new army of 
500,000 troops for the government. 

In the first place were Trotsky’s negotiations with the Allies 
for military assistance. The second element was his attempt to 
recruit, through the Czech Communists, the 1 5,000 troops of 
“jiroletarian origin” from the Army Corps for service in the 
Red forces. The third element consisted of a number of measures 
undertaken by the government to enlist, on a voluntary basis, 
Russian nationals. And the fourth element, which in course of a 
few weeks became the most important one, entailed the inten- 
sific^ion of activities among the prisoners of war of the Central 
Powers. 

The first two efforts failed, as we have seen. The negotia- 
tions to secure assistance from the Allies had not progressed 
far beyond their opening stage, initiated on March 1 8, and 
terminated at the beginning of April. Also the Czech Commu- 
nists, as the second effort, failed to induce the “proletarian 
element” of the Army Corps to come over to the Bolsheviks 
and delivered only a pitiful number of 120 recruits. As for 
the results of the third effort, the canvassing among Russian 
nationals, the evidence cited by Kakurin indicates that as hte 
as April 9 ho substantial results had been achieved. The Soviet 
Government scored, however, a fernarkable sittcess in its 
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work among prisoners of vrar. It will be recalled that during 
April 191S this activity was much accelerated and that several 
congresses were organized all over the country. These, undoub- 
tedly, contributed a Urge number of volunteers to the Bolshevik 
troops which at the end of April amounted, as we ha\e estimat- 
ed, perhaps to 50,000 on the territory of the Russian Republic. 

It is difficult to estimate the number of prisoners of war who 
had joined those 50,000 troops for one reason or another at 
each particular time. This is because the evidence, which is 
cited below, is far from complete and therefore all our estimates 
must remain provisional and tentatis'e until new evidence is 
available. 

This evidence draws upon reports of American military and 
diplomatic personnel in Rcssia. These documents were prepared 
by the Assistant Military Attache in Moscow, Captain E F. 
Riggs, who based himself upon messages of American Consuls 
from various parts of Russia and Siberia and on reports of 
other personnel operating in Russia. 

The dri\e for a comprehensive report about prisoners of war 
in Russia was initiated by a request of the Chief of American 
Military Mission in Vologda. U. Colonel L.A. Ruggles, who re- 
quested the American Consul in Moscow on March M for a 
dossier of alt telegrams concerning the prisoners of war received 
by the Consulate from the Consuls. The Moscow Consulate 
dispatched to Ruggtes the following messages of Consuls: from 
Jenkins at Chita reports dated March 26 and 29 and April 1, S, 
12; from Thomson at Omsk reports dated April 5 and 6; from 
MacGowan at Irkutsk reports dated March 27 and 30 and April 
1, 3, 4, 8 and 12; from Nielsen at Samara reports dated March 
26 and 30 and April 1 and 4. 

All this material and reports from Consular Agents at 
Orenburg, Nizhnii Novgorod. Tsaritsyn, Kazan, Yekaterinburg, 
Krasnoyarsk, Moscow, Viaika and places in Turkestan and 
Siberia, and reports of military personnel, were summarized by 
Riggs into a comprehensive document entitled a Preliminary 
Report on Enemy War-Prisoners in Russia and written on June 
S. a was a shore doctmwtrf wAieft ga«e oafy svrtmf {nvfmrtnsry 
estimates because, as Riggs stated, the telegrams from the 
Consular officers were not complete. 

By July, however, enougheWdence was on hand to enable 
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Rigirs to put out another report, this covering several impor- 
tant aspects about the prisoners of war. The report had the 
following sections: I. Numbers; II. German Military Prisoners; 
111. German Civilian Prisoners; IV, Austrian Prisoners; 
V. I’tisoner.s of War in the Red Army; \T. War Prisoner.s and 
the Bolsheviks; VM. Repatriation of Prisoners; VlII. OlTicers; 
IX. German Civilian Prisoners; X. Prisoners of War Against the 
Czechoslovaks; XI. Head for Head Agreement; XII. German 
and Austrian Commissions of Evacuation. The report was a 
seven-page document entitled The Enemy Prisoners of War in 
Russia, dated in Vologda on July 9, and it drew upon every bit 
of information on c.acii tope available at that time. 

Another indispensable source regarding the prisoners of war 
in Siberia arc reports of the American Military Attache in 
Peking, Major W.S. Drysdalc, and the French Military Attache 
in Peking, Captain Pichon.^' 

Any study of the prisoners of war in Russia and Siberia in 
spring months of 1918 must start with considering the total 
number of prisoners of war interred in Russia and Siberia at the 
time of the Bolshevik coup. The nearest available figures related 
to September 1917. 

According to Golovin, the total number of prisoners of war 
taken by Russia on all fronts, from the beginning of war until 
middle of September 1917, amounted to 1,961,328. Out of this, 
19,780 had been repatriated to the countries of the Central 
Powers; 1,484 sent to neutral countries as sick; 51,608 died; 
35,753 escaped from camps; 39,27S had been released from 
camps and organized into armed forces of the Allies in Russia. 
These latter men formed the Czech Army Corps, the Serbian 
Army Corps, the Polish Legion and other groups. By September 
14, 1917 the total number of prisoners of war in the camps had 
thus been reduced to 1,813,453. Out of this number 1.6 million 
were Austro-Hungarians, 143,000 Germans and 63,000 Turks. 
The men were interned in camps of several regions of the 
Russian Empire. 

The campaign for the establishment of the Clubs of Prisoners 
of War and the formation of the Battalions of Internationalists, 
which means for direct recruitment into the Red Army, deve- 
loped unevenly in various parts of Russia. An appro.ximate 
picture of how many prisoners of war joined the Bolsheviks up 
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to the second half of MayI91Scaa be obtained only if the 
problem is dealt with region by region. We take the Russian 
Republic first. 

From available evidence it is impossible to ascertain the 
exact number of prisoners of war who joined the Bolsheviks on 
the territory of the Russian Republic from the beginning of the 
campaign in January until the second half of May, and all esti- 
mates roust be inferred 

The second half of May is an important landmark for several 
reasons. First, the canvassing among prisoners of war reached 
its peak, in fact was beyond it. and therefore it had drained the 
camps of the enthusiasts witling to join the Red forces. Second, 
the activities of German and Austrian Repatriation Commis- 
sions, which had started functioning already at the beginning 
of May in many places of European Russia, tightened up the 
discipline and by and targe arrested (he influx of volunteers for 
the Red forces. Third, it was during that period that the Inter- 
nationalists emerged on the scene as a factor playing a vital role 
in the origin of the Czech-Bolshevik conflict. 

According to Elsa Brandstrom, a Swedish Red Cross official 
who co-operated tvith Russiao authorities in prisoners of war 
affairs, some 90,000 inmates of camps joined the Bolsheviks.*^ 
Out of these men, states Ulianov, about 50,000 fought on 
various fronts of the civil war in Russia in November 1918.** 
Another estimate is given by Zharov who says that between 
1917 and 1920 the total number of prisoners of war serving in 
various units of the Red forces was between 139-159,000, of 
which 70-80,000 were Hungarians, 30-40,000 Chinese, 9,600 
Czechs and Slovaks and about 30,000 Yugoslavs.*® 

Although these figures are extremely useful to judge the over- 
all success of the Bolsheviks with the prisoners of war, they are 
of little assistance in our effort to estimate the number of 
prisoners in the Red forces in middle of May 1918, and on 
territory of the Russian Republic, which is relevant to our 
study. 

But a reconstruction is not entirely hopeless, although the 
estimate might not be too accurate. The first thing to consider 
is that in September I9J7there were some 773,000 pnsoners 
interned in the camps of the following regions of the Russian 
Republic: Moscow Okrug 252,000, Kazan Okrug 285,000, 
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Pctrograd Okrug 61,000, Dvinsk Okrug 56,000, Minsk Okrug 
78,000, and Turkestan 41,003. It can be assumed that the 
camps in the Minsk and tlie Dvinsk regions had been dissolved 
because of the proximity of the front after the conclusion of the 
peace treaty in Marcli 1918, and tliat therefore about 639,000 
men remained on the territory of the Russian Republic in middle 
of May 1918, before the Repatriation Commissions started 
functioning. 

The second element to consider is that at the time of the 
First All-Russian Congress of Prisoners of War, held in Moscow 
in middle of April, the 1,000 delegates came from 55 regional 
camps and represented some 100,000 men already organised in 
the Clubs of Internationalists. This would mean that the 
100,000 members of the Clubs of Internationalists, who for 
one or other reason sympathized with the Bolsheviks, represented 
about 15 per cent of the total number of 639,000 prisoners of 
war on the territory of the Russian Republic, if these figures arc 
correct. But it must be emphasized here that this docs not 
mean that the entire lot had been converted to Bolshevism and 
were ready to die for the Soviet regime. A great number of 
them had joined because of privileges in treatment and food, 
good money, freedom of movement outside camps and other 
advantages. 

Considering then this great number of prisoners of war 
sympathizing with the Soviet regime, it is quite coneeivable that 
out of these 100,000 men each fifth, which is a very low estimate, 
could have joined the Battalions of Internationalists in larger 
cities, or the Red Guards in small localities, up to the second 
half of May. On the basis of this estimate, the Internationalists 
could have contributed some 20,000 volunteers, and perhaps 
even more, to the 50,000 troops which the government com- 
manded at that time. 

This estimate is closely corroborated by figures available 
for the end of April 1918, which show the following distribu- 
tion of the Internationalists: Orel 150, Penza 500, Balashina 
300, Bogorodsk 500, Rostov 100, Nizhnii Novgorod 900, 
Samara 1,500, Perm 1,500, Irbit 700, Kushva 515. Alapeievsk 
280, Yegorchinskie Kupi 300, Yekaterinburg 3,000, Chelia- 
binsk 1,500, Orenburg 750, Novonikolaievsk ICO, Omsk 5,000, 
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Petropavlovsk 300 and Krasnoyarsk 1,200. The total was 
19,095,®' dose to our estimate of 20,000. 

The number of foreign nationals in the armed forces of 
the Bolsheviks thus amounted to some 40 per cent. This, 
certainty, is a high percentage, corroborated to some extent by 
Czech sources which show that the Bolshevik forces fighting 
the Army Corps in the Volga basin in June consisted up to 70 
per cent of foreign nationals.*® But by that time the conditions 
were to change greatly because of the Czech-Bolshevik fighting 
with the result the number of the Internationalists in the Red 
forces considerably increased. 

Our estimate that perhaps 40 per cent of ike armed forces 
of the Bolsheviks in the Russian Republic consisted of foreign 
nationals relates to middle of May, when the Repatriation 
Commissions of the Central Powers started their activities, 

One report of the representative of the National Council 
residing in Samara, F. Fiser, dated May 10, throws some 
light upon the eiforts of Berlin to get under control its 
nationals in Russia. Fiser reported that the Danish Red Cross 
and the German Repatriation Commission had been hard at 
work to dissuade the prisoners from volunteering for the 
Red Army and refrain from anti-German and unpatriotic 
propaganda. Fiser said that Berlin had been sorting its nationals 
in Samara according to their political views and kept a record 
of those under the spell of Bolshevik propaganda. German 
officers in the camps prepared lists of those disloyal to Berlin, 
and the names of men serving in the Red Army were entered 
into Black Books.** 

Even the Army Corps came under the review of these com- 
missions and at one point a member of German Repatriation 
Commission, Captain Sivers. approached its command in 
Samara to negotiate for repalriatioo of the Czechs. He consi- 
dered them prisoners of war and, as Austrian citizens, liable 
to repatriation.** 

The struggle between the Czechs and the Bolsheviks which 
was to break out at the end of May had a profound effect upon 
the prisoners of war of the Central Powers in Russia with the 
result that their number in the Red armed forces significantly 
increased. These foreign nationals, fighting now the Czechs, 
consisted of five elements. 

Jb the fint place were the old-timers, who had joined for idea- 
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logical and other reasons a long time before the outbreak of 
the struggle. 

Tlie second group was composed of men who joined under 
the impact of Bolshevik propaganda after the outbreak of the 
fighting. The commissars argued that the conflict had been 
precipitated by the Czechs, upon instructions of the Allies, in 
order to bring down the Soviet Government prcliminarv' to a 
massive Allied intervention to reopen the Eastern Front. This 
propaganda found a favourable response among a consider- 
able number of rabid Austro-Hungarian and German nationa- 
lists who, until then, frowned upon the Bolsheviks. The aid 
which these men now were prepared to e.xtcnd was not to defend 
the Soviet regime but protect the interests of Berlin and Vienna 
against the possibility of the reopening of the Eastern Front. 

The third group which aided the Bolsheviks in their struggle 
with the Czechs was composed of prisoners of war who had 
actually been advised by the Repatriation Commissions to do 
30 . Riggs reported that upon the arrival of these commissions 
in Perm, Yekarinburg. Tomsk, Omsk and Irknitsk, the influx of 
volunteers for the Red forces suddenly increased.-^ 

The fourth group was composed of German, Austrian and 
Hungarian prisoners of war who had organized themselves 
into purely German, Austrian and Hungarian units under the 
command of their own officers. This was particularly true in 
Siberia. Captain R. Gajda, commanding the Czech forces 
around Lake Baikal, reported a number of encounters with 
forces composed exclusively of prisoners of war organized on 
the traditional lines of German and Austrian Wehrmacht and 
commanded by officers restored to their former ranks. It must 
be emphasized that these troops were not an integral part of 
the Red Army, but fought as its allj-.^ 

The fifth group consisted of men whom Berlin had offered 
as assistance against the Czechs. In middle of June the Soviet 
Government approached Berlin with a request for permission 
to arm all German prisoners of war in Russia so that they 
could be sent to the front against Czechs. We know that later 
some regular German troops, and German specialists and 
technicians, were dispatched against the Czechs;^" also these 
men were not a part of the Red Array. 

V>Tii!e the Germans, Hungarians and Austrians came for- 
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ward in great numbers to assist the Bolsheviks, the Latvian 
Regiments, which maintained the Soviet regime in Petrograd 
and Moscow since the October days, refused to fight the 
Czechs. Also the Petrograd Soviet refused to organize a mobi- 
lization drive among factory workers in order to raise troops 
against the Czechs.** The Latvians knew the Army Corps as a 
progressive and patriotic force since the October days, and 
the Czech potiticai leadership bad a great deal of socialist 
friends among the members of Petrograd Soviet with whom 
they bad co-operated under the Provisional Government in 1917. 

The increase of the Bolshevik armed forces during June and 
July was not only due to the infiiu of Russian nationals as the 
result of a mobilization decree of June 12, but also due to the 
increased participation of foreign nationals in the campaign 
against the Czechs, At the end of July the Bolshevik forces on 
the territory of the Russian Republic consisted of 116,000 
infantry and 7,900 cavalry; out of this number 40,0X1 troops, 
about 30 per cent, svere deployed against the Czechs (Document 
No. 4). As Zarbi] pointed out, tbe forces operating against 
the Czechs in the Volga basin, i.e., around Penza. Samara, 
Simbirsk and Kazan, consisted up to 70 per cent of foreign 
nationals. This percentage was established by the Czech com- 
mand, which after every battle and engagement ascertained the 
nationality of the dead and those captured as prisoners.** But 
it must be pomted out at once that this high percentage was 
attcined only at the front against the Czechs, and that by no 
stretch of imagination could it be applied to the entire territory 
of the Russian Republic. 

Another important question is how effective was the propa- 
ganda cf the Bolshcviis before the outbreak of iheCzech- 
Bohhevik conflict, which aimed at corroding patriotism and 
loyalty of captive prisoners of war of the Central Powers in 
order to turn them into “revolutionary soldiers” ready to strike 
against Che.r owa Vaterland. Hie question is «hat percentage of 
those interned in camps had volunteered for the Bolsheviks. No 
figures are available to give e^eoan approximate estimate of this 
percentage. But some Tight is ihrown on th'is proh'iem by Czech 
sources, though the evidence is marginaL Cezkoilo\ensky dennik 
of April 4 reported that in several larger cities of Central 
Russia tbe Battalions of Intemationalists had been set up, and 
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tliat in Pjnza out of 4,000 prisoners about 500 joined the local 
Battalion. This would mean that in this p.irticuiar instance 12.5 
per cent rc.sponded to the calls of the local Soviet and the 
Bureau of Prisoners of War. Though this percentage could 
not be applied to other cities of the Russian Republic, never- 
theless it is a useful pointer regarding the situation obtaining in 
Central Russia, in places in which the Czech troops stood im- 
mobilized, which concerns us most. 

It is quite certain that such a high percentage was not 
obtained in peripheral regions of Russia. Large portions of the 
western regions of Russia and the Ukraine were under occupa- 
tion by the Central Powers in Fcbruary-March, and the prisoners 
of war either ran away or were repatriated to Germany, as was 
ihe case of 406,000 inmates of camps of Kiev Okrug. As for 
the prisoners in the ranks of the Bolshevik forces in southern 
Russia and the Don region, no figures are available. The per- 
centage was probably s.iiall, for the Bolsheviks themselves had 
only meagre forces in those parts in April 191S. Another 
factor adverse to agitation among prisoners in those parts was 
General Alcxciev's control of some important centres and 
cities in the region. And as for the Caucasus, the inmates of 
camps were mostly of Turkish nationality and do not concern 
jis, The number of volunteers was probably not great. 

From all these peripheral areas of the Russian Republic 
only Turkestan showed a considerable influence of Bolshevik 
propaganda on the prisoners. Turkestan had 41,000 prisoners 
working on cotton fields. Following the Congress of Prisoners 
of War, held in Tashkent on April 14, the Bureau’s agents 
intensified their activities with the result that the local camps 
contributed 5,000 men to the Red forces. This amounted to 
12.2 per cent, and approximates the Penza sample.^” The deve- 
lopments in Turkestan were reported upon by the American 
Consul at Samara, Nielson, on April 4. The Consul reported 
that on that day three Austrian oflicers and several men arrived 
in Samara from Tashkent. They were members of the Austrian 
Red Cross and had been dispatched from Vienna three months 
before to take care of wounded and sick prisoners cf war. 
They told the Americans that the prisoners in Turkestan were 
restless, fought and imprisoned their officers and formed the 
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Clubs of Internationalists in their camps. A great number of 
them had strong pro-Bolsbevik sympathies/* 

The c/Tectivcness of the Soviet Government to induce the 
prisoners to join the Red forces can be more approximately 
judged only if an enquiry is made into the situation in the 
regions in wb'ch the Bureau concentrated its effort. On the 
territory of (he Russian Republic the Petrograd. the Moscow 
and the Kazan regions and Turkestan, having 639,000 men m 
the camps, served as a reservoir of recruits for the Soviet 
Government. ^Taking now the estimate of Brandstrom that 
90,OCO volunteers joined the Bolsheviks on the one band, and 
the 639,000 men in camps of these four regions on the other, 
it appears that 15.6 per cent of them joined the Bolsheviks. 

It should be immedbtely emphasized, however, that this 
high percentage must be scaled down because not all the 90,000 
volunteers came from these four regions and that some of them 
hailed from peripheral areas and Siberia Allowing for this, the 
number in these four regioas of the Russian Republic, the 
pillars of Bolshevik power, comes perhaps to 12 per cent, and 
appro.iimates the results obtained io Penza and Turkestan 
before the outbreak of the Czech*Bol$bevik conflict.'’ 

Acih ilies In Siberia 

The Soviet conquest of Siberia was gradual. As late as May 
1918 only some important cities were in the hands of the 
Bolshevik commissars while the country was administered by 
municipal bodies mostly composed of meraben of other political 
parties. Even in individual regions of Siberia the process of 
bolshevization of cities differed considerably. Western Siberia 
and its principal cities, with Omsk as its capital, were captured 
earliest. Central Siberia, governed from its metropolis Irkutsk, 
did not show much of Bolshevik influence even in April, except 
in the city itself and a few other towns along the Trans-Siberian 
line. In Eastern Siberia, in the Pri-Amur District as it was 
called, with Chita and Khabarovsk on both ends of the railway 
line, hundreds of miles of territory were controlled by only a 
few and widely dispersed centres of Soviet power. The last sec- 
tion of Siberia, the Maritime Province, with Vladivostok as its 
capita], also defied full Soviet control until late spring of 1918. 
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agitators and the political commissars left behind raised and 
armed in a short time another groap, which was again deployed 
against Semenov. An American officer, Major Walter S. 
Drysdale, who made several trips from Kharbin to Irkutsk in 
order to assess the number of armed prisoners serving in the 
Bolshevik ranks, reported on April 10 that in Irkutsk he ins- 
pected 47 railroad cars with 600 armed prisoners who had arrived 
from Omsk and headed for the anti-Semenov front. The men 
were mostly Hungarians, and upon arrival in Irkutsk proceeded 
.to the local prisoners of svar camp to conduct agitation to 
reinforce their group with fresh recruits. All were armed with 
rifles and machine guns and provided with food rations. They 
told Drysdale that two more groups were on the way; one of 
150 and other of 70 men. He was told that about 16,000 
prisoners had been organized and armed in Omsk, ready to 
follow their comrades against Semenov; but it was impossible 
for Drysdale to verify this statement** Whatever the correct 
figures might have been, the value of this information lies in 
the indication that Omsk was the centre of a successful recruit- 
ment campaign organized to bolster the Siberian Soviets and 
defend the Bolshevik regime against Semenov in faraway 
Manchuria. 

Another report of Major Drysdale, dated in Peking on 
April 24, stated that according to fresh reports from Irkutsk 
Some 3,000 armed troops of the Omsk Battalion of Internation- 
alists had passed through Irkutsk to the east and that another 
Battalion of 8,000 troops remaio^ in Omsk." This would 
corroborate, to a degree at least, the information g ven to 
Drysdale in Irkutsk, and incorporated into his own report of 
April 10 to the effect that Omsk gave about 18,000 armed 
prisoners of war to the Bolsheviks. The Internationalists m 
Omsk were commanded by a Hungarian named Ligettiat that 
time. 

The situatio'i in Omsk did not escape the attention of 
Germany and soon a fierce battle ensued between Berlin 
and Moscow over the control of prisoners of war. The radio- 
gram which Berlin had sent to the Commissariat of Foreign 
Affairs on April 19 protested against the agitation which the 
Bolsheviks carried among its nationals in Omsk, and egainst 
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Jaunched early in February, until the end of April, perhaps 
20,000 men volunteered for the Battalions of Internationalists 
in Omsk. Whether the Bolsheviks in Omsk induced the Russian 
Jtationals to enlist into the ranks of the Red Army, and how 
■many, is also not known. Jt seems that in Ibis respect the 
'Omsk Bolsheviks were not too successful, and that the small 
number of those recruited was attached to the Omsk Soviet to 
maintain internal order in the city and boost the prestige of 
.an administration engulfed by the sea of foreign nationals. It is 
very probable that (he administration in Omsk at the end of 
April rested upon bayonets of foreigners, who perhaps consli- 
•tuted 75 per cent, if not more, of the armed forces which the 
•Omsk Soviet commanded. 

During May the situation in Omsk greatly changed. 
Kakurin reports only 1,500 troops there in May, as the rest had 
•been Sent on several previous occasions against Semenov.** 
Whether these 1,50J men were Russian naiionah, or net, is 
.hard to say. 

A simitar situation as in Omsk obtained in almost all cities 
of Western Siberia during May. The local Soviets were 
•deprived of the armed support deriving from the prisoners, 
■while the Russianseither stood aloof or some of them joined 
■various anti-Bolshevik organirations emerging in Western Siberia 
2 t that time. 

During May the Soviet power in Western Siberia sutfered 
a phenomenal decline and all major cities of this region— Omsk, 
Tomsk, Taiga, Novonikolaievsk. Barnaul, SemipaJatinsk and 
Krasnoyarsk — seemed to command Jess than 7,000 troops. This 
figure is derived from a Soviet source, which explains why 
several anti-Bolshevik uprisings flared up in Western Siberia at 
the end of May, and why during June and July the Soviet 
administration was so easily deposed on all this vast territory.** 
The main reason for the sudden collapse of Soviet power in 
■Western Siberia was the fact that the outburst of a whole series 
.of anti-Bolshevik uprisings coincided with the outbreak of 
military operations of the Czechs against the Bolsheviks at the 
■end of May, and that the capture of several major cities on the 
Trans-Siberian line by the Czechs gave a tremendous impetus 
Id the overthrowjof the Bolsheviks by their local opponents. 

When the struggle between the Czechs and the Bolsheviks 
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engulfed the Omsk region it became ag iin the prisoners of war, 
t lough of a difTercnt brand, who came to the rescue of the 
Bolsheviks and contributed a large number of troops to the 
forces figlumg the Czechs. These new men. liowcvcr. had nothing 
to do sMth the Internationalists, the .soldiers of revolution. Thev 
consisted o. conservative German and Austro-Hungarian 
na lonal.sts who extended their armed support to the Bolsteviks 

Western All” '■it * Army Corps, an armed group of 

ha?e seen ? "'f ^-^t. OS we 

eLHcTins. ■- the connivance, if not 

e.xplicit instructions, of Berlin. 


Central Siberia 

or SoMw.'" ’"■* '■» 

•hose pans hod Lk 35 OOO 

™y in comps hud bccn'ini.ia.cd'Jri, f„ 'msS? '“' 7 ''“ f'd 

in the establishment Of several C^nhs^r t 

..mp. A po?d„i‘^rorrrorrr 

stationed in the city, some 1.500 out omToM ' 
and rallied behind the Sosiet 

mi«d a Red Guard unit of about 900 'I' d 

groups pros-ed sufficient for the local srl - . 
in power. A special Revoiutionarv S^o 
operations against Semenov was '.e* n^’ .4 

Committee of Irkutsk Soviet wv. u under the Central 

for troops, as we hat 

It is incredible with how few troops the BoTsh 
the vast territcries of Central Siberia. controlled 

As in Central Russia, so in Siberia fr.» n i i. - 
ed a great difficulty in attempting to induce a”! e.xperienc- 

element to join the Red Armv aert rt r ^ ^®"n>ne proletarian 

The American Consul a. iSk 42;“" 
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the Bolsheviks had organised a me«i„! 

workem m one -f the suburbs of Irku.skraud in'ri.S rhe^S 
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<iuit work and join the Red Army. All refused saying that ‘ let 

the Allies come or the devil himself; we shall not be a cannon 

fodder".” , . .. 

The relative tranquillity In Irkutsk disappeared with the 
Japanese landing in Vladivostok on April 5. which had a 
profound cfTcct upon the attitude of Irkutsk Bolsheviks towards 

prisoners of war. The Irkutsk Soviet discussed this landing on 
April 5 and informed the Central Government m Moscow by 

a cable on the same day. The communication addressed to 

Karakhan suggested, among other things, that the Internation- 
alists be armed en as one of the mobilization measure ^ 

Lenin himself answered by a cable on April 5; he 
evaluation of the situation made by the Irkutsk Sovie and 
agreed with Its suggestion to mobilize and arm the n 

alists on a Urge scale.” This telegraphic exchange. mated a 
massive mobilization drive of the Irkutsk ’ . j. 

described in broad outlines in a cable to Trots y ^ 

5.« The drive ordered all Soviets m Western. C ntral and 

Eastern Siberia to set up military staffs and mo ® . .. 

resources. A special Supreme Military Staff, se “P , . 

Ifkutsk Soviet, was to co ordinate and direct the e 

work. The impact of these directives upon the «tivit s of the 
Soviet in Omsk accounted for '? „i,o werethen 

Internationalists mobilized in Omsk during pn , „ y 

placed at the disposal of the Irkutsk Soviet for the anti-Semenov 

campaign and, eventually, to fight Japan. TfUnteV can 

M„,' .bout 

be gathered from an account given by 
war in charge of prUonem of war 

acting British Vice-Consul in Irkutsk prisoners 

15. Yakovlev stated that many fully armed jHat 

had been regularly arriving i» f'"-” ^ 0 “.* ^d >1.^ 
the authorities planned to concentrate ^ . formation 

great quantity in Irkutsk. The Red A^y ctemberg. was 

in Irkutsk for some time and a Sw^ish ^ ion 

in charge. One group was composed mam y . ,j,gr group 

70 percent; the%est were 

was composed of Russian . joups, and from 

figure. German officers commanded both ® ; jgtaffwas 

Petrograd a former member of the German 
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on his way to Irkutsk to take charge of the overall command. 
About 4,000 Cossacks had joined the Bolsheviks under a 
Hungarian named Lazo, who commanded the operations against 
Semenov. There were 80,000 German prisoners in Siberia, many 
of whom volunteered for the Red Army, and Yakovlev had 
been asked how many of them he could accommodate if con- 
centrated in Irkutsk. He estimated that he could accommodate 
10,000, and then was told that this number would be brought 
to Irkutsk soon. Yakovlev further informed the V'ice-Consul 
that orders had been given out to destroy all tunnels and 
bridges on the Trans-Siberian railway as soon as information 
were received that hostile forces started a move from the Far 
East. The Internationalists guarded the arsenal in Irkutsk^ 
which stored some 10,000 riilcs and a good supply of ammuni- 
tion. To enable the Austrians to return home a special clandes- 
tine office operated in Irkutsk to provide them with false 
passports.’^ Yakovlev, however, docs not make it clear whether 
the office was managed by the Bolshc' iks or Vienna’s agents 
operating in Siberia. 

It is not certain whether the Bolsheviks really brought those 
10,000 prisoners of war to Irkutsk and how many of them 
joined the Red Army. From a report of Major Drysdalc of 
April 10 it appears that whatever had been raised in Irkutsk 
was later sent against Semenov, and that only 1,000 to 1,500 
armed Internationalists remained in the city.^' As in other 
places, also in Irkutsk the repatriation drive of Berlin badly^ 
affected the military position of the local Soviet. Kakurin indi- 
cates that at the end of May there were no armed forces ta 
speak of in Irkutsk.^’ 

Considering Yakovlev's and Drysdale's reports it would 
seem that in the entire province of Central Siberia the Bolshe- 
viks commanded a support of about 3,000 Internationalists at 
the end of May. But the German and Austrian Repatriation 
Commissions and the Swedish and Danish Red Cross had the 
situation well in hand in the largest camps of Central Siberia 
soon and the influx of volunteers for the Red Army ceased.. 
The most important aspect of this Central Siberian situation 
was that perhaps 75 per cent of the entire Bolshevik forces 
there consisted of foreign nationals. It is not, therefore, surpris- 
ing that this high percentage of prisoners, almost all dressed- 
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in German and Austrianu niforms, created among the Allied 
observers in Russia and Siberia an impression that Berlin had 
accomplished a peaceful conquest of Siberia through infiltration 
of the Red Army. 

The activities of the Bolsheviks among prisoners of war 
caused an understandable anxiety to Allied Consuls in Irkutsk 
and to the Representative of the Danish Mission in Irkutsk, 
Melle Holst, who was in charge of Austrian prisoners. The 
American Consul in Irkutsk MacGowan reported to the Con- 
sulate in Moscow on April 1 that the Danish Representative 
had approached the Consular Corps with a request for a joint 
protest against the Bolsheviks arming the prisoners, and that 
Jhc Consular Corps dealtwiththematteronthesameday.lt 
resolved to lodge a protest with the Irkutsk Soviet against 
arming the inmates of camps and demand their immediate 
disarmament, return to camps and posting adequate and reliable 
government troops to guard them. This vvas in accordance with 
the new directives issued by (he Chief of (he Danish Legation 
in Russia, and Melle Holst bad been so insrrucied only a tew 
days earlier, 

MacGowan fo/ther related some experiences whicJi Holst 
had with the Irkutsk Bolsheviks, who made his task not an easy 
matter. Receiving an advanced telegraphic information that a 
train of armed prisoners was on its way from Omsk to Irkutsk, 
the Danish representative called upon Military Commissar 
Sternberg to protest. Although Sternberg promised to investi- 
gate, he in fact ordered the train to proceed towards Chita 
without delay. The next day Holst learnt that a detachment 
from that train, which had disembarked, went to the local 
prisoners of war camp to conduct agitation and that two 
Austrian officers, who resisted the attempt to subvert their men, 
were arrested by the Boisbeviks. He then rushed to (he camp, 
and questioned the Internationalists. First they pretended to be 
Russians, but their looks gave them away. As there was no 
point in further denying their true identity the men, who were 
Hungarians, even showerf him the travel onJers sad other 
papers authorizing them to conduct agitation. The papers had 
been issued by the First Omsk Battalion of Internationalists to 
which they belonged. MacGowan concluded his report with an 
observation that there was no reason to doubt the goodwill of 
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the Danish Mission; however, its appeal to the Consular Corps 
for assistance showed its helplessness in dealing with the 
Bolsheviks/^ The situation much improved when the German 
and Austrian Repatriation and Exchange Commissions arrived 
to take care of their nationals. 

When the struggle between the Czechs and the Bolsheviks 
engulfed this region at the end of May, the picture changed 
entirely. The prisoners of war thre.v themselves into the fight 
to defeat the Czechs and free the railway line leading to Central 
Russia and Germany. They organized themselves under their 
own comnanders and constituted some 75 per cent of the 
Bolshevik troops in Irkutsk and up to 90 per cent around Lake 
Baikal. 

Eastern Siberia 

In Eastern Siberia, the Pri-Amur District and the Maritime 
Province the situation was similar to that in Irkutsk. Though 
the Clubs of Internationalists had been established and frater- 
nization of the Bolsheviks with the inmates of camps was under 
way since March, the arming of prisoners took place only after 
the Irkutsk Soviet declared general mobilization on April 5. 

The American Consul-General from Chita Jenkins reported 
on March 26 that; 

“Considerable forces of the Red Guards are assembling in 
these provinces along the Manchurian front to fight Seme- 
nov. They will almost certainly resist Japanese if the latter 
come. Austrian and German prisoners are serving with the 
Red Guards as Red Cross helpers, but there is no evidence 
as yet of the enlistment of these prisoners in the Red Guards. 
However, at a public meeting today the prisoners adopted 
a resolution denouncing war and Imperialism and favouring 
the Russian proletariat and the fight against imperialism. 
About 400 were present out of a total 8,000 prisoners. They 
were mostly Austrians . . 


On March 29 Jenkins reported; 
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“A Hungarian prisoner tells me that the prisoners arc being 
organized all over Russia with the object of carrying the 
revolution into Germany after the War . . 

Two factors are involved in estimating the Bolshevik forces 
and the number of prisoners of war serving in them in these 
three provinces. One is the military position of the Soviets of 
larger cities along the Amur railway. The other factor consists 
of the Soviet forces fighting Semenov, under Commander Lazo, 
which had been draining the manpower of the local Soviets in 
the whole area since early days of March. 

Considering the first factor, a British Intelligence Report of 
June 14 estimated the Bolshevik troops in this region at 8,400 
infantry and 1,300 cavalry.** The report commented that since 
the last estitnace (he Bolsheviks had increased their forces by 
3,000 Infantry and 1,300 cavalry. The report further stated 
that “it is now kaotvn that most of the funneJson the railway 
south of Lake Baikal have been mined by enemy prisoners of 
war, doubtless acting with the connivance, if not with the active 
assistance, of the Bolshevik authorities.’*** 

As elsewhere, the Czecb'BoIshevik conflict affected the 
prisoners of war, who io this area organized themselves into 
purely German and Austrian units to wage their own war 
against the Czechs, and the entire picture of Bolshevik man* 
power changed. Another Intelligence Report, this of American 
military personnel, stated that on July 29 the Bolsheviks com- 
manded in entire Eastern Siberia 24,000 infantry and 1,350 
cavalry. An important aspect of this report is an estimate 
that out' of the 24,000 infantry 18,000 were prisoners of war, 
i.e., 75 per cent, and that the whole region still had 20,000 
unarmed prisoners. This high percentage of foreign nationals 
in the Red forces reflected the entirely new situation obtaining 
in Siberia after the Czechs and (he Bolsheviks crossed arms. 

As for the Bolshevik forces operating against Semenov, an 
excellent account is given by Morley. According to this author 
the Bolshevik commander in Chita had 1,200 men on April 5, 
of whom 800 were Internationalists.** This amounts to 66 
per cent. The percentage is understandable, because most of 
these men had been recruited from camps in Omsk. Regard- 
ing the Bolshevik forces directly engaged against Somenov, 
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Moflcy cites fin estimate pf a Japanese intelligence ofTiccr to the 
clt'cct that when opened his ofTcnsivc agaipst Semenov on 
May 14 he had about 4,000 men, of >vhpm 3.3 per cen.t were 
Internationalists,”' 

It is diflicult to make an over-all estimate pf the percentage 
pf prisoners of war, in the whole of Siberia, who join.ed the 
Bolsheviks up to ihc e.nd pf April. Concerning Western Siberia, 
it appears that while in Omsk and vicinity perhaps up to 30 
per cent of the inmates of the camps joined for one or other 
reason the Red forces, this percentage decreased considerably 
in other cities of Omsk Guberniia. On this whole territory, 
having 207,000 men in the camps, the ratio dropped perhaps 
to 10-15 per cent and approximated the results obtained in 
Central Russia.”” In Central Siberia, with Irkutsk as its centre, 
there were 36,000 prisoners and perhaps only 10 to 15 per 
cent of them, at the most, joined the Bolsheviks.'” Eastern 
Siberia, the Pri-Amur Region, had only 14,000 prisoners of 
war. Until the conflict with the Czechs, at the end of May, it 
seems that in this region only 5 to 8 per cent of prisoners 
joined the Red forces. 

The conflict between the Czechs and the Bolsheviks funda- 
mentally changed the situation in Siberia. Here, as in Central 
Russia, a great number of prisoners flocked to the Bolsheviks. 
The reason was that many patriotic German and Austro-Hunga- 
fian nationals considered participation in the battle as a form 
of war against the Western Allies and hence their generous 
assistance to the Bolsheviks. The seizure by the Czechs of 
forward railway centres on the Trans-Siberian line — Penza, 
Syzran, Samara and Cheliabinsk— was another factor at play. 
It dashed all prospects for a speedy repatriation and the assis- 
tance to the Bolsheviks was a form of self-help to defeat the 
Czechs and free the railway. The prisoners concentrated in all 
major railway centres in Siberia suddenly found themselves cut 
off from all connections with the west and hard-pressed by the 
Czechs advancing from two sides. One group was advancing 
eastward from Central Russia to Siberia, while another column 
westward from Vladivostok. This was an enormous ambush, 
and only resort to arms could break it and free the railway line 
to the west and Germany. 

How many prisoners in these new conditions joined the 
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Bolihcviks during June and July is not easy to say. Their 
number was, howes'er. substantial, because as late as November 
1918 some 50.000 of them stilt fought on various fronts of the 
cisil war I'n Russia and Siberia. And as has afready been noted, 
2^arov estimated that between 1917 and 1920 some 139-159,000 
prisoners of war had joined the Red ranks. The high partidpa- 
lion of foreign nationals in the Bolshevik armed forces became 
clearly evident during June and July 1918. Our estimate is 
that in Omsk it was close to 70 per cent, in Irkutsk up to 80 
per cent, at Lake Baikal up to 90 per cent, and m the Pn-Amur 
District up to 66 per cent. These estimates are based upon 
Czech and American sources.*^ 

Many prisoners primarily fought with the Czechs over the 
control of the Trans-Siberian railway. If the Czechs were pre- 
miited to control it there was no way home escept through the 
Pacific Ocean; but even Vladis-ostok was in the hands of the 
Czechs. They were trapped, and the only solution was to light 
to break through. 

The prisoners of war had a profound cffecl upon the evo- 
lution of Allied policies towards Russia. The French and 
British Ciosernments advocated sending an Allied expedition 
into the country; first to arrest the influence of prisoners upon 
the Internal political and military developments, and then to 
reopen the Eastern Front. The American Covemment opposed, 
however, this project because of the conflicting reports concern- 
ing the number and significance of armed and unarmed priso- 
ners in Russia and Siberia and the nature of threat they posed 
to Allied interests. It was not until the outbreak of the Czech- 
Bolshevik conflict, which revealed to vvhat extent the Soviet 
Government was really leaning upon the armed support of the 
Internationalists, that the position of the advocates of an Allied 
expedition into Russia was vindicated. 

Prisoners and Allied Plans for Intervention 

The mobilization drive of the Soviet Covemment, which 
had been mounted among prisoners of war of the Central 
Powers in Russia and Siberia during /anuary-Aprif, greatly 
affected the policies of the Allies as well as of the Central 
Powers towards the Soviet regime. 

It was puzzling for the Allied representatives in Russia to 
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CCC the Soviet Government launching an intensive programme 
with enemy nationals and at the same time conducting negotia- 
tions with the Allies for military assistance. The evidence from 
all parts of Russia and Siberia clearly pointed out that the work 
with enemy prisoners was not a random, but rather the mam 
effort of the government to improve its military posture. 
Understandably, the Allied circles in Russia began to ask them- 
selves the question of how far the Bolsheviks were prepared to 
CO with a policy clearly incompatible with the contemplated 
Allied military assistance. Evidence to the effect that the 
German General Staff had brought Lenin and his party to 
Russia from Switzerland, in order to take Russia out of war by 
peace and revolutionarj' propaganda, made many Allied repre- 
sentatives in Russia to believe that the leading Bolsheviks were 

German agents. , • 

The arminc of prisoners in great numbers during the spring 
months of 1918 underscored this belief, suggesting that this 
might have been done if not in direct co-operation with Berlin 
then at least with its connivance. The Allies in Russia well 
understood that keeping her immobilized and out of "'ar was 
the most important strategic task of the German General Staff, 
and that if some one in Russia could fulfil this requirement it 
was Lenin and his anti-war and revolutionary government. 
Hence a belief that Germany was eminently interested in the 
preservation of the Bolshevik rule and that in an oblique way, 
through her nationals held in Russia, she was assisting the 
Bolsheviks to entrench themselves in power. The Allied circles 
ia Russia imagined that such an assistance bad been extended 
by Germany not only to decimate the anti-Bolshevik opposi- 
tion in order to preclude a removal of the Bolsheviks or to 
forestall a pro-Ally coup, but to checkmate also a rapprochement 
of the Bolsheviks with the Allies. It appeared certain that the 
dangerously weak military position of the Soviet regime would 
drive its leaders either into the arms of the Central Powers or 
the Allies in order to secure assistance against the other adver- 
sary who at the moment seemed to pose the most imminent 
danger to the revolutionary regime. In this context it was 
suspected that Berlin’s assistance to the Bolsheviks with priso- 
ners, coupled with promises of trade and revision of the Brest 
Treaty, had been extended by Berlin as a pre-emptive bid to 
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Strengthen the Bolshevik regime in order to wean it away from 
the Allies. These and similar (Considerations exercised the Imagi- 
nation of the Allied representatives in Russia after the Brest 
Treaty was signed, and created quite a controversy over the 
assessment of the Russian scene and policies to be followed. 

Cermany and the Soriet Covernmc/ir 

The question of the extent of the Bolshevik co-operation 
with Berlin, and of the nature of assistance they had been 
receiving, is a diilicult one. and even today the issue is not fully 
resolved. The evidence so far available clearly shows the role 
which the Bolshevik leaders played in the efforts of the German 
General Staff to bring to the standstill the Russian front in 
fall of 1917, giving an account of financial and other assistance 
the Bolsheviks received to that end. 

The importance of the Bolsheviks to the grand strategy of 
Imperial Germany is best revealed in a letter dated 3 December 
1917 from Kuhlmann, Secretary of State, to the Foreign 
Ministr/s Liaison Officers at the General Headquarters. Kuhl- 
mann writes: 

"The disruption of the Entente and the subsequent creation 
of political combinations agreeable to us constitute the most 
important war aim of our diplomacy. Russia appeared to 
be (he weakest link in the enemy chain. The (ask, therefore, 
was gradually to loosen it and, when possible, to remove it. 
This was the purpose of the subversive activity we caused 
To be carried out in Russia behind the front— in the first 
place promotion of separatist tendencies and support of the 
Bolsheviks. It was not until the Bolsheviks had received 
fiom us a steady flow of funds through various channels and 
under different labels that (hey were in a position to be able 
to build up their main organ, Pravda, to conduct energetic 
propaganda and appreciably to extend the originally narrow 
basis of their party. The Bolsheviks have now come to 
hAw cisw/at be yet fate- 

seen. They need peace in order to strengthen their own 
position; on the other band it is entirely in our interest that 
we should exploit the period wbils they are in power, which 
may be a short one, in order to attain firstly an armistice 
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and then, if possible, peace. The conclusion of a separate 
peace would mean the aehievement of the desired war aim, 
namely, a breach between Russia and her Allies. The 
amount of tension necessarily caused by such a breach would 
determine the degree of Russia’s dependence on Germany, 
and her future relations with us. Once cast out and cast off 
by her former Allies, abandoned financially, Russia will be 
forced to seek our support . . .”‘‘‘ 

Tlicrc is also evidence indicating that this aid was continued 
after the Bolshevik seizure of power, and even extended long 
after the conclusion of the Brest-Litovsk Treaty in March 191S. 

Thus the German Ambassador in Moscow, Count Mirbach, 
reported to Berlin on May 16, 1918 that he was still trying to 
counter the effects of the Allies, and that he still was giving sup- 
port to the Bolsheviks. Note the Date! He, however, requested 
the Foreign Office for instructions whether the over-all situation 
justified the use of large sums of money in order to promote 
German interests, and what political trends in Russia he should 
support should the Bolshev'iks fail to hold out. He concluded 
that if the Bolshevik rule collapsed, for the moment the Allies 
had the best prospects. 

The Secretary of State responded on May 18 by the follow- 
ing instructions to Mirbach: 

“Please use larger sums, as it is greatly in our interest that 
the Bolsheviks should survive. Riezler's funds at your 
disposal. If further money required, please telegraph how 
much. It is very difficult to say from here which trend to 
support after the Bolsheviks’ fall. If really hardpressed, the 
left wing Social Revolutionaries would fall with the Bolshe- 
viks. These parties seem to be the only ones who base their 
position on the peace treaty of Brest-Litovsk. As a party' 
Kadets are anti-German; Monarchists would also work for 
revision of the Brest-Litovsk peace treaty. We have no 
interest in supporting Monarchists’ ideas, which would 
reunite Russia. On the contrary, we must try to prevent 
Russian consolidation as far as possible and, from this point 
of view, we must therefore support the parties further to the 
left. Kuhimann.”'® 
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The matter of support to the Bolsheviks was further pursued 
by Mitbach, who on June 3, 1918 cabled to the Foreign Oflice 
that '‘due to Entente competition 3 million marks per month 
(are) necessary. In event of early need for change in our poli- 
tical line, a higher sum must be reckoned with.*'"^ 

The Secretary of State sent a Memorandum to the State 
Secretary of the Treasury on June 8, 1918 requesting him to 
make available the sums needed by Mirbach. The Memorandum 
stated that Mirbach needs 3 million marks a month in order to 
keep the Bolsheviks oriented towards Germany. Should, 
however, Germany decide lo support other political orientations, 
in view of the possible fall of the Bolsheviks, Mirbach 
would need 6 million per moolh. Kuhlmann pleaded that the 
money be made available, as Germany must be prepared for any 
eventuality in order to secure a smooth transition from one ally 
lo another.’* 

The Secretary of the Treasury informed Kuhlmann on June 
11, 1918 that altogether 40 million marks had been allocated 
for Mirbach.” It Is not certain how much of this money reached 
Mirbach and the Bolsheviks, for he was assassinated on July 6, 
1918. Thus the contention of G.F. Kennan to the effect that the 
Bolsheviks did not receive any assistance from Germany after 
the November 1917 coup seems to be unfounded.’* 

But with regard to the question which interests os most at the 
moment, whether the Soviet Government launched the project 
with prisoners in December 1917 upon an understanding with 
and, perhaps, upon assistance of Berlin, so far not a single piece 
of evidence is available even to suggest a German hand in it. 
The initiative either was on the Bolshevik side, of it came from 
the pro-Bolshevik prisoners interned in camps. But this was to 
change soon. 

To be sure, the developments taking place among prisoners 
in Russia did not escape attention of Berlin. Already on 
December 7, t9l7 Deputy to the Secretary of State Erzberger 
Sent to the attention of his chief a communication which had 
been received from Herr Zeise, at Stockhoitn, repotting upon an 
extraordinary development taking place in Russia. Zeise report- 
ed that several German Prisoners of War Republics had been 
founded in many places in Russia. He said that in several places 
with a large number of camps the German prisoners, finding 
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that law and order was broken, had taken into their own hands 
the business of feeding themselves and administering the camps. 
They were able not only to lake care of themselves, but also to 
attend to the needs of local population. The villagers were 
extremely satisfied with such an arrangement and, together with 
the prisoners, established something like a republican adminis- 
tration, this being governed by German prisoners. 5^isc further 
stated that this surely was a new phenomenon and that Russia, 
even more than America, was a land of “unlimited possibili- 
ties".'* 

How State Secretary' Kuhimann reacted to this communica- 
tion is not known. His marginal note on it states that a con- 
sideration should be gis’cn to the possibility of sending a copy of it 
to the Emperor without, however, revealing the source of informa- 
tion; from further evidence it is clear that such a copy was sent to 
the Emperor’s Headquarters in Grunau,*® Unfortunately, we 
do not know whether this report, and other information which 
might have been received from German agents operating in 
Russia, set the General Staff at that time upon a course of 
exploiting the possibilities inherent in a considerable number of 
German prisoners in Russia. 

It seems that the German General Staff followed a dual 
policy with regard to its soldiers imprisoned in Russia. Ont he 
one hand, Germany badly needed her men to be repatriated 
from Russia as soon as possible — about 140,000 men were held 
in Russia in September 1917 — in order to augment her 
manpower on the Western Front.*' On the other hand, however, 
it might have been equally advantageous for the German 
General Staff to have a fraction of these men remaining in 
Russia and co-operating with the Bolsheviks to stiffen their 
military posture in order to checkmate the Allied offers of 
assistance. 

The co-operation of the German Government with the Bol- 
shevila after the Brest Treaty, when Germany had a paramount 
interest in keeping the Soviet Government aloft, did not seem 
to be limited only to financial and economic matters. Lockhart 
reported on, or before, April 29, 1918 that Germany was offer- 
ing also instructors for the Red Army to the Bolsheviks: 
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“Germans tell Chichcrio, Commissar for Foreigo Affairs, they 
continue advance because they are convinced of secret 
agreement between the Allies and the Bolsheviks. They say 
if Entente broken, they wilt cease advance and threatening 
moves and made a new agrccfnent with the Bolsheviks on 
more favourable terms. Also offer instructors for the Red 
Army . . . German influence here growing. Mirbach says 
Germany stands ready to help Russia actively and imme- 
diately . . 

It is probable that the offer was accepted, and that the 
German-Botshevik military co-operation was effected through 
the German Repatriation Commission. Major Riggs in his 
report on the Enfmy Prisoners of War irt Russia, dated July 9, 
1918, reports that on May 29 the German Repatriation Com- 
missions had been dispatched to Perm, Yekaterinburg, Tomsk, 
■Omsk, and Irkutsk, and that the arrival of the Commissions in 
Irkutsk. Yekaterinburg and Perm coincided with the increase 
in the enlistment of prisoners of war into tbe Red Army. 

It is quite possible that tbe German-Bolsbevik military 
co-operation stretched back to the pre-Brest Litovsk days be- 
cause as Riggs further reported, “most, at any rate many, 
oflicers were sent out by secret agents long before tbe Brest 
Treaty. All Generals have gone.”** True, these officers and 
generals could have been spirited out of the country; but per- 
haps the Bolsheviks made a good bargain with the German 
General Staff by assisting in this matter. 

This whole question of the German-Bolshevik military co- 
operation is wide open to further research, and from materia.} 
so far available no definite conclusions can be drawn. It seems 
that Kennan is not entirely correct in stating that “by no 
stretch of the imagination could the recruitment of these men 
■(prisoners of war, Ed.} into the Red Guard be considered an 
•expression of the wartime policies of the Central Powers or a 
move taken in their interest”.’* And further, that “there is no 
■evidence that (he German or Austrian governments had any- 
thii\g to do with the arming of thejjrisoners. or that the latter 
-were used to promote the purposes of tbe Central Powers in 
^ny way”.®” 

Perhaps Kennan is right with regard to the period until 
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the beginning of March, the Brest-Litovsl: peace. Bat in April 
the whole situaiio.a with the prisoners radically changed, and 
volunteering for the fled Army considerably shot up during that 
month. It is possible that this increase was due to the fact that 
the volunteers were mostly convinced Internationalists, and 
that only a few volunteers had been instructed to join. But until 
further evidence, the possibility of a German-Bolshevik under- 
standing in this matter cannot altogether be excluded. After 
the Czechs and the Bolsheviks crossed arms, a military 
co-operation between the German General Staff and the Soviet 
Covernment is a proven fact, as will be seen soon. 

This dual policy of the German General Staff towards its 
soldiers held in Russia enabled it to pursue the repatriation 
campaign on the one hand, and yet to co-operate with the 
Bolsheviks in strengthening their armed forces on the othcr. 
This would explain the apparent inconsistcncs' between the 
sharp protest from Berlin on April 19, 1918 against the agitation 
amongst prisoners and Mirbach’s offers of instrnefors for the 
Red Army, and of other “active and immediate assistance”, 
confined to Lockhart by Chichcrin and cabled by Riggs to 
Ruggles on April 29. 

Tnis dual policy seemed to confuse even an astute obsers’er 
as Major Drysdale. who reported on April 10: 

'‘It is interesting to note that at Chita there was a meeting of 
the German and Austria-Hungarian prisoners and soldiers, 
at svhich meeting the Officers protested against any of the 
prisoners of war joining the Red Guards. These Officers 
agreed to list all prisoners who joined the Red Guards, or 
had Bolshevik sympathies, and stated that the men so listed 
would be removed from the trains at the border of Germany 
and Austria ar.d not permiitted to return to their homes. 
These Officers even went so far as to threaten to shoot the 
prisoners of war svho had joined the Red Guards. TTiis fact 
seems to be of interest in that it implies motive for the 
prisoners joining the Red Guards, and tends to disprove the 
theory' that Ger.Tian Agents or German Officers are encourag- 
ing the prisoners to be armed for any purpose.”'’^ 

It is extremely difficult to say how many German prisoners 
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in Russia and Siberia out of the foiai of 140,000 joined the 
Intemaiionalists. It seems that in European Russia and West 
Siberia the units of Intefoatfonalists uere composed mainly, 
perhaps 70-S0 per cent, of Hangarians, the rest of Austrians 
and Germans. It seems that in Omsk the Battalions of Inter- 
nationalists were composed 90 per cent of Hungarians. In Irkutsk 
the situation was just reversed. There was a much higher 
concentration of German prisoners in Irkutsk, and in tie whole 
Central Siberia and, as Yakovlev reported, in Irkutsk itself 
about 70 percent of one “division” of Internationalists under 
formation there consisted of German nationals.* A similar situ- 
ation prevailed also in the Amur basin and the Maritime District. 

An important question of why so many prisoners joined the 
Bolsheviks is discussed by Paul Anderson. Chief of American 
YMCA in Russia, in his report of May IS, 19 8, He feels that 
the monetary reasons, and other advantages offered by the 
Bolsheviks, accounted perhaps for majority of volunteers. This, 
hott'eser, was not entirely true, as wc have seen.** 

Several thousands of German nationals in the armed forces 
of the Soviet Government could have been an important asset 
in keeping the BoUbeviks in power, and in neutralising the pro- 
Allied and ami-Bolshevifc opposition. All diptomatfc efforts of 
the German Minister In Moscow, Count Mirbach, had frankly 
been directed to the task of maintaining the Bolsheviks in con- 
trol of the Russian scene. Mirbach reported on May 13: 

. . as I see it from here, . . . our interests still demand 
the continuation in power of the Bolshevik Government . . . 

If they do fall, then all their suoccssors will, with the aid of 
the Entente, work for reuniRcation with the ceded territories, 
especially with the Ukraine, and for the revision of the 
Brest peace treaty ... As far as I can see from here, it would 
best serve our interests to continue to provide the Bolsheviks 
with a minimum of essential goods and to maintain them in 
power . . . They are now all of a sudden much more co-i 
operative again in economic affairs, and at least some 
preparations can be made for future economic penetra- 
tion.”*’ 

The tremendous strategic advantages Germany could derive' 
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every reason to bcl.cve that the undermining of 
tne tunnels was their joint project.*® One of the Czech Commlm- 
ers. Captain R. Gajda, in course of his operations against the 
olsheviks in Siberia after the outbreak of the conflict, seized 
a German military' expert, not a prisoner of war, who had been 
sent bj' Trotsky from Moscow with instructions to blow up the 
tunnels in order to prevent the men of the Vladivostok group 
of the Army Corps from coming to the rescue of their comrades 
operating west of Lake Baikal.*" The Czechs were to be prevent- 
ted from controlling the line. 

In addition to speculations concerning the strategic advan 
tages Germany could derive from a few hundred of operators 
highly placed m Bolshevik military hierarchy, and from several 
thousand of her nationals, prisoners of war, in the ranks of 
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Bolshevik atmed forces, the Aliled circles in Russia buzzed with 
speculations concerning a possibility of economic exploitation of 
rich resources of Siberia and of Turkestan by Germany. 
Alarming reports concerning the number of Internationalists in 
the Bolshevik forces, the concentration of armed prisoners, 
non-internationalists, in key cities, and the work of German 
agents in those two regiers led to a conclusion that if this trend 
continued unchecked Germany could accomplish a feast of 
peaceful economic, and perhaps military, conquest of Siberia 
and Turkestan.*® 

J^ecommenJatiofts of Drysdale 

Naturally, the Allied circles in Russia, as well as the Foreign 
OITices in the capitals, looked upon this development with the 
greatest concern, and to ascertain the facts and assess the danger 
which the Internationalists, and also other prisoners of war, 
posed for the Allied cause several special missions were 
dispatched to Siberia. 

Earliest on the record was a mission sent by the British 
Government in January 1918; nothing Is known about it and 
about the result of its investigations, except that it was led by 
Colonel J. Wedgwood.** The greatest effort to ascertain the 
facts and evaluate whether the Internationalists, and other 
armed and unarmed prisoners, posed a danger to Allied inte- 
rests in Russia was undertaken by the American Embassy in 
Peking upon instructions of Washington. This task was assigned 
to an experienced man. Major W.S. Drysdale, formerly stationed 
at the Philippines. Also the French investigated this problem, and 
the task was carried out by the French Military Mission in 
Peking through Colonel Pichon, who knew Siberia well, as 
mentioned earlier. 

Major Drysdale left Chita for Irkutsk on January 18, 1918, 
and after making bis way through Siberia reported on February 5 
that “the prisoners of war now cared for and organized (by the 
Bolsheviks, Ed.) are not considered a serious menace to the 
Allied interests”.*- At the same time be stated that should the 
Allies consider the intervention in Siberia necessary, the surest 
and quickest plan would be to send an Allied force to positions, 
along the Siberian line, at least as far as Irkutsk. He was,. 
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however, not prepared to advise that the conditions in Siberia 
at that time warranted an Allied intervention, or that the Allies 
would benefit by such an undertaking. 

Sometime in middle of March, during his second trip, 
Drysdalc reported from Chita that the prisoners in Eastern 
Siberia were not armed, but that some of them had been con- 
verted to Bolshevik ideas. He further stated that “we can rest 
assured that there is no armed organization of prisoners of 
war”.'-'" A similar assessment of the situation was made by 
Drysdalc in his two reports from Blagoverkhcnsk; one of 
March 19 and other of March 21, 1918.^* Drysdalc correctly 
assessed the situation prevailing in Eastern Siberia at that time, 
for the mobilization drive of the Sos'iet Government was to reach 
these parts only in April; it was mounted on April 5, a faa 
established by csidencc cited earlier. 

Drysdalc then went to Irkutsk. His findings from Irkutsk, 
reported from Harbin on April 10, rcilected an entirely 
different situation existing in Central Siberia. Drysdalc now 
reported that he had quite reliable information to the elfect 
that German Officers had been attempting to assemble in 
Irkutsk German prisoners from Eastern Siberia, preparatory to 
their repatriation to Germany. This move had been interpreted 
by some informants as an effort on the part of Berlin to mobi- 
lize German forces for active military operations near Irkutsk. 
Drj’sdale personally thought that such operatio.ns were possible 
in view of the fact Jhat the armed prisoners in Irkuis.k, who 
had joined the Red Guards, guarded weapons, ammunition, and 
other military equipment stored in the city. Drysdale further 
reported it was quite possible that some large bodies of prisoners 
could have been armed by German agents themselves, and that 
there were 23,000 prisoners in camps of the Irkutsk .Miiitaiy 
District and about 13,000 in camps of the Pri-Amur District. 
The City of Irkutsk had about 1,000 to 1,500 armed Interna- 
tionalists. All these prisoners posed a possible menace to the 
Allies due to the inability of the Soviet Government to control 
them. Should the Soviet Government ultimately fail to assert its 
control over them, then these could easily be used by German 
agents for promotion of Berlin's interests in Siberia. 

Drysdale further expressed a belief that the prospects of a 
German economic exploitation of supplies available in Western 
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Siberia, and the possibility of using prisonen for promotion of 
<jerman poIitiKil interests m that region, might induce the Allies 
to intervene ia Siberia in order to preclude such a development. 
He said that according to the American Commercial Attache 
in Petrograd Huntington, the German agents had already been 
offering harsestlng machines on terms of tcn*\scck delivery in 
fclurn for purchase of grain and other supplies. Particularly in 
Western Siberia their activities were quite pronounced, and 
Huntington believed that from that province Berlin would be 
able to obtain supplies in large quantify.** 

The policy recommendations of Drysdaleot how to handle 
this seriously deseloping situation in Siberia were bold. He 
suggested that the Secreury of State should present the Soviet 
Oovernment with a demand for an immediate disarmament of 
all armed prisoners and their internment in camps under proper 
safeguards. The refusal to comply would be followed by an 
armed intervention in Siberia. The willingness of the Soviet 
Government, but its inability to comply, could be used for 
obtaining a request from the Soviet authorities which would 
authorise American troops to enter Siberia in order to guard 
the prisoners. American Railway Instructors, under Stevens, 
could be used to control the Ttans*Sibenan line in order to 
guarantee that no supplies were diverted to Germany.** 

The conclusions arrived at by Drysdalc. and his recommen- 
dations, were well founded. They oricinated at a meeting, held 
on March 28, 1918 in Irkutsk, of the American Consul at 
Irkutsk MacCowan, Major Drysdale, and Huntington, with the 
Chairman of the Irkutsk So\iet Commissar Yansen. The meeling 
was reported upon by MacGowan’s cable addressed to the 
American Ambassador in Russia and the Secretary of State; 

“On the 28th I sent a clerk to arrange an interview with 
Jansen to protest against encroaefameats upon the rights of 
the Singer Company by Jansen and Bolsheviks. Preferred to 
talk in my olTice. There were present Huntington, Major 
Drysdale from Peking. Began with the arming of prisoners 
of war. Af ifrst /anseo denieef jhaowfedge Cfiereof duf wflen 
he saw that I knew, he openly adnutted that the Hungarians 
mentioned in my 18, armed by the Bolsheviks to fight the 
Cossack SemenolT, as claimed. Justified this under the theory 
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of international class war, saying that 'these workmea 
willingly went against the supporters of bourgeoisie. I vigo- 
rously protested against Russia, an Ally of America, arming 
the enemies of America for any purpose whatsoever* 
Declared this against international law, and public morale, 
as forces so armed were a possible menace to America and 
American interests, especially as the Bolsheviks admitted' 
their inability to control such forces. Jansen had just admit- 
ted Red Guards in Irkutsk numbered less 200 men. Jansen 
especially insisted on denial prisoners armed in Irkutsk, but 
kept silence after he heard facts which I have reported in 
this connection. Jansen hastily added that orders were issued 
today to restore guards at the prison camps. Further said, 
orders just issued send prisoners back to western Siberia 
from east. He added nothing when I said that stream was. 
constantly flowing in the contrary direction. Regarding 
harassment of the Singer and the Harvester Companies I 
said American people arc friends of Russia . . . Van of 
Czechoslovaks arrived Taiga near Tomsk. Fearing junction 
with Semenoff Jansen trying compel them return west via 
Arctic. MacGowan.”®' 

The Report No. 1 8, referred to by MacGowan, despatched 
by him on March 27 and in part read; 

“Have just returned from the railway where I saw a train of 
box cars and first and fourth carriages calculated (to contain, 
Ed.) a 1,000 men, including kitchen, four trucks, loaded 
field carts (?). The occupants were exclusively Hungarians, 
Hungarian boots and caps, and Russian uniforms . . . Station 
Master expects many similar trains. . , Russian Officer who- 
has been 20 years with the Singer Sewing Machine Co. at 
Krasnoyarsk came here last night said that prisoners threw 
their Officers into prison vans, and are coming eastward 
under arms in several trains” . . 

It is most probable that Drysdale arrived at the conclusion 
that the prisoners in Siberia were a menace to Allied interests, 
which he reported upon with a reconunendation of an early 
intervention, at the meeting held in MacGowan’s office in Irkutsk 
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on March 28. In fact, there is evidencse to show that such a 
conclusion, and his further recommendations, were not his 
personal judgment but a collective decision of the meeting in 
which the Consul at Chita, Jenkins, later concurred. This 
collective judgment to the effect that the prisoners posed a 
definite threat to the Allies was based upon the admission of 
Chairman of the Irkutsk Soviet Yansea, who franJd)' declared 
that the Bolsheviks were unable to control the movement of 
armed prisoners. The recommendation suggested to Washington 
then logically followed. Drysdale avas very particular about this 
collecti\« estimate of the situation and recommendatjons reach- 
ing the Department of State, and requested Jenkins to transmit 
the following message to the American Ambassador at Peking 
Jenkins cabled it from Chita on April 1: 

“About 1,500 armed prisoners of war in Irkutsk District. 
Indication several times this number in Omsk, and Western 
Siberia. Bolshevik propaganda spreading rapidly among the 
prisoners, Armfd prisoners are a positive menace through 
inabUlty oj the Trotsky Government to control them. Advice 
urging the Secretary State to demand of Trotsky disarming 
and placing under proper guard the prisoners of war. If 
Trotsky Government unwilling urge immediate entry of the 
Allied troops. If Trotsky unable and unwilling secure 
Trotsky’s request for an entry of American troops to guard 
the prisoners of war, and American railway instructors to 
supervise Siberian railway. Entry of Japanese troops decided 
mistake. American Consuls Chita and Irkutsk concur. Signed 
Drysdale.”” 

Washington, however, never received this urgent message, 
and its present text is cited from a copy found in the Military 
Intelligence files brought to Washington years later. 

These facts deny the assertiaas to the effect that the 
American Officials in Siberia, in presenting the armed and 
unarmed prisoners to the Department of State as a possible 
menace to the Allies, had been victimized by rumours and 
hearsay skilfully planted by anti-Bobbevik elements in Siberia 
to elicit from the Allies the sending of expeditionary force to 
Russia, as Kcnnan alleges- 
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TJic report of Colonel Pichon gives, in a more elaborate 
way, the substance of findings reported by Drj-sdale. Pichon 
believed that if the existing trend continued Germany would be 
able to accomplish a peaceful economic and militarj' conquest 
of Siberia. In a long report of April 4, 19IS he stated that 
according to a most recent information received from French 
officers in Siberia, German agents had succeeded in making a 
number of arrangements for purchase of supplies. And accord- 
ing to French military intelligence reports, the Germans had 
been organizing a military position at Selenga, south of Lake 
Baikal, for some time. In concluding his report Pichon also 
pleaded for an immediate Allied intervention; for political 
reasons it should be an inter-Allied venture and not purely a 
Japanese undertaking.''*'’ 

The conflicting reports current in Allied circles in Russia 
with regard to the number of armed prisoners in Siberia, and 
whether these really menaced their interests in that country, 
prompted the advocates of Allied-Bolshevik co-operation into 
sending a special fact-finding mission to Siberia. Trotsky denied 
that prisoners had been armed in any significant number and 
placed a special railway car at the disposal of Captain W.L. 
Hicks, a British officer, and Captain NV.B. Webster, an 
American officer, who were to undertake the mission. These 
two men, accompanied by an appointee of the Soviet Govern- 
ment, selected Irkutsk as the centre of their inquiry’. Arriving in 
Irkutsk on March 29 they inspected one camp and, though some 
armed prisoners were found there, the Bolsheviks assured these 
two Allied officers that the Soviets would not arm more than 
1,500 prisoners in all Siberia. The Irkutsk Soviet even gave 
them a written guarantee to that effect. Strangely enough, Hicks 
and Webster were satisfied with this written assurance and 
reported to their respective Ambassadors stating that there were 
only 1,031 armed prisoners in all Siberia, mostly in Omsk, or 
fighting Semenov.'”' 

The fact that these two officers found everything normal in 
Irkutsk, as stated in their final report, and that they took for 
granted the assurances of the Commissars of the Irkutsk Soviet, 
casts a cloud of suspicion upon their objectivity. Particularly 
Webster showed willingness to overlook some obvious hard 
facts unfavourable to the Bolsheviks. He even presented Drys- 
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dale, whom he met oi\ Sfareh 29 in Irkutsk, with a seven-point 
memorandum explaining what advantages the Allies had been 
deriving from the fact that the Bolsheviks were in control of 
Russia. 

Dfj-sdale incorporated this memorandum into his report, 
written in Harbin on April 10. with the following comments: 

“Captain Webster staled that our Embassy at Vologda was 
still working with Trotsky; that the Trotsky Government was 
again turning to the Allies for support and gave the 
following as reasons for supporting the present Bolshevik 
Administration in Russia. These ideas arc evidently approved 
by the representatives of the U.S. Government . . 

The memorandum is an odd document, too obviously reflect- 
ing the ideas of Robins, the untiring prophet of Soviet- 
Allied Some of the phrases have a hmilhr ring, 

and sound as if drafted by Trotsky himself and then placed 
into the hands of Webster through Robins. The bias which 
Webifer had for the Bolshevik cause males the final report 
of these two observers a useless document. It sharply contrasts 
with the reports of Drysdale and Pichon on each individual 
points; svith regard to the description of the general situation 
in Siberia, in estimating the number of armed prisoners m 
the Red forces, and assessing the actual and potential threat 
the organized and concentralcd prisoners, non-fnternationa- 
iists, posed for Allied interests in Russia. But the report was 
taken at its face value, particularly in Washington, and only 
a few people who knew better took euccption.*” 

fVilson Turns Down Requests for Intervention 

It is not surprising that these conflicting reports upon so 
important an issue threw the three Allied Governments into a 
hot controversy over their reliability and, more important, into 
a deadlock over the policies to be followed. The French and 
the British Governments followed the assessments and recom- 
mendations made by Picbon, these were close to Drysdale’s 
reports, while President Wilson conridered Drysdale’s reports 
as not sufficient to warrant a change of American policy 
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towards Russia of persistent opposition to sending any Allied 
troops into Russia. 

Interestingly enough, Secretary' of State Robert Lansing, 
acting upon the early reports of Drysdalc, particularly upon 
reports from March and the beginning of April, took a con- 
trary position to that assumed by the President. 

Further evidence which strengthened Lansing’s hand in 
advocating a change of American policy towards Russia were 
two cables delivered to the Department of State by the British 
Ambassador Lord Reading. One cable was from Peking, 
dated March IS, and reported the main conclusions Colonel 
Pichon had arrived at after his Siberian trip. The second cable 
transmitted the information which the Acting British Vice- 
Consul in Irkutsk had received from the former Commander of 
the prisoners of war camps in Irkutsk, Yakovlev, already 
referred to.*®^ As soon as Lansing received these two cables 
from Lord Reading on March 21 he sent them to President 
Wilson the very day.’^^ The President replied on March 22 to 
the effect that he had read them with interest, but that he 
still did not find in them a sufficient cause for altering the 
American position with regard to the urge of the British and 
the French to send an Allied e.xpedition into Russia; 

“I am much obliged to you for sending those papers to me 
as promptly as possible, but I do not find in them suffi- 
cient cause for altering our position. They still do not 
answer the question I had put to Lord Reading and to 
all others who argue in favour of inters'ention by Japan, 
mainly, what is it to effect and how will it be efficacious 
in effecting it? The condition in Siberia furnishes no 
answer.”^” 

The Secretary of State was, however, of a different opinion 
and urged the President to reconsider. He drafted a long letter 
arguing in favour of intervention and on March 24 sent it to 
his chief ; 


‘ If the reports, which persist, that the military prisoners 
in Siberia are being organized under German Officers and 
have succeeded in occupying Irkutsk, are confirmed, we 
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shall have a new situation in Siberia which may cause a 
revision of our policy. It would seem to me, therefore, that 
we should consider the problem on the hypothesis that 
the reports are true, and be prepared to act with prompt- 
ness . . . Wjth the actual control by the Germans of so 
important a place as IrVuisk the question of the moral effect 
upon the Russian people of an expedition against the 
Germans is a very different thing from the occupation of the 
Siberian line in order to keep order beiueen contesting 
Russian factions. It would seem to be a legitimate opera- 
tion against the common enemy. I do not see how we could 
refuse to sanction such a military step . . 

But President Wilson was adamant because Lansing's 
marginal note on the document states; ‘'This was returned to 
me on 5/23/18 by the President svho said that he quite agreed, 
but dti not think the situation yet warranted change of policy." 

This was a momentous and history-making decision, 
primanly responsible for the survival of the Soviet regime in 
Siberia, and in Russia, at the time of its greatest crisis; it killed 
all prospects for an early Allied intervention m Siberia 
which would have deprived the Bolsheviks of the support they 
were deriving from both armed and unarmed prisoners. There 
is sery little doubt that without this support the Soviet 
regime would have collapsed both in Siberia and Russia. Leaving 
aside (he Allied interests, whether (he Internationalists and 
other prisoners were a menace to the Allied cause in Russia 
and whether they really occupied Irkutsk or not,*®* the mere 
fact that the Soviet Government made a deliberate and exten- 
sive use of enemy nationals in order to force its rule upon 
the Russian people should have been a sufficient reason for 
President Wilson, a constitutionalist to the bone, to agree to 
an intervention in Siberia. The fact of the situation was that 
the Bolsheviks did not represent the will of the Russian people. 

Obviously, the President rejected Lansing's advice on moral 
grounds because he wished, as he often had said, to safe- 
guard the sovereign rights of the Russian people.*®* But what 
President Wilson overlooked was the fact that in the moment 
when the Soviet Government reached for foreign nationals in 
order to maintain itself in power and to decimate the opposition. 
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the Bolsheviks forfeited the right to speak for the Russian 
people; their regime ceased to represent them regardless of 
whether the Internationalists had joined the Bolsheviks from con- 
viction and whether they were or not under the control of 
German oflicers loyal to Berlin. This all was immaterial. The 
controlling element in the situation was the fact that foreign 
nationals had an enormous and far-reaching influence upon 
the Russian military and political scene, and that they prevented 
the free interplay of domestic forces to settle the question of 
who finally would rule Russia, This w.as the central point of 
the entire controversy over the significance of the Interna- 
tionalists. It had a decisive bearing upon the question of whether 
to wait for an invitation to be extended by the Soviet Govern- 
ment for intervention, or whether to laur.ch it without such an 
invitation. 

This was the position taken by the Czechs who, because of 
this reasoning, were willing to work for the reopening of the 
Eastern Front even at the cost of fighting the Bolsheviks. They 
did not think that they would be initiating an intervention in 
internal affairs of Russia: for them the Russian internal conflict 
had already been internationalized by the Bolsheviks' initiative 
and their alliance with prisoners of war. Masaryk had been 
prepared to commit the Army Coqjs to operations aiming at 
the reopening of the Eastern Front and to fight the Bolsheviks 
in an all-out and declared war in Januaiy-March 19 IS, precisely* 
because he considered the Constituent Assembly, dissolved by 
the Bolsheviks, the only authentic spokesman of the Russian 
people: the Bolsheviks were usurpers supported by Berlin. 

Had not the British and the French presented the problem 
of intervention in purely strategic and military terms and merely 
in the light of the Allied interests, and had they argued also on 
constitutional grounds, then President Wilson, a Professor of 
Political Science and a great humanist, would have perhaps 
acted differently. This would have meant a world of difference. 
But both these issues were hopelessly confused. The raison 
d'etre of the British and the French plan for intervention should 
have been, perhaps, broadened and reinforced by constitutional 
considerations: that the intervention would not only achieve 
certain strategic and military* objectives beneficial to the Allies 
but primarily that it would benefit the Russian people by 
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removing the hold of enemy nationals over them, and by giving 
them an opportunity to re-install the Constituent Assembly. As 
a strongest argument for intervention Wilson’s own doctrine of 
self-determination should have, perhaps, been invoked: the 
Bolsheviks, and their mercenaries, did not represent the Russian 
people and, in fact, prevented them from freely deciding their 
own fate. Interestingly enough, the plan of the Allied interven- 
tion in Russia, a document prepared by the British General 
StalT in April 1918, and referred to earlier (Document Mo. 1) 
avoided any reference to political implications and to the ques- 
tion of what would happen with the Bolsheviks. The Bolsheviks, 
and the Soviet Government, were not even mentioned. The 
whole issue was treated in purely military terms. 

On balance then, this historic decision of March 23, in view 
of the evidence cited here, was controlled by the fact that at 
the time it was made by President Wdsoa there were not enough 
hard facts on hand, and that the available evidence on the 
number of prisoners with the Bolsheviks, and on the extent of 
Soviet Government's reliance upon these to maintain itself in 
power, was conilictiog. However, prudence called for an action 
based upon Lansing's hypothesis that Drysdale's reports were 
essentially correct. As will be seen, Lansing's judgment in this 
matter was fully vindicated. 

In the meantime, the Department of State began to receive 
further reports widely disagreejog with Drysdale’s evaluations 
and recommendations with regard to the situation m Siberia. 
The American Ambassador in Peking, P.S. Reinsch, wired to 
the Department of State on April 6 that Washington’s negative 
position regarding the intervention was correct, and that the 
reports from Siberia were overstated.*'® 

- The most important role in distorting the reports and con- 
clusions of Drysdale, and in creating confusion in Washington 
with regard to the assessment of the prisoners of war situation 
in Siberia, seems to fall upon Reinsch. 

In the first place are some doubts whether Reinsch ever trans- 
mitted to the Department of StatsDtysdale’s finding, in which 
Consuls MacGowan and 3enluns had concurred, to the eTfect 
that the armed prisoners posed a definite menace to Allied 
interests in Russia because the Sovirt Government, as had been 
admitted by the Chairman of the Irkutsk Soviet, failed to con- 
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trol them. It will be recalled that the three American ofTicials 
further suggested to the Secretary of Stale to demand from 
Trotsky an immediate disarmament of these prisoners and their 
internment in properly guarded camps, and further, should 
Trotsky be unsvilling or unable to comply the Allies should 
then enter Siberia with their troops. It will be further recalled 
that Jenkins transmitted this joint opinion from Chita to Rc- 
insch in Peking on April I for transmission to Washington. But 
the search in the files of the Department of State in the National 
Archives failed to produce a copy of this important communi- 
cation. There is no reason to believe that Reinsch himself did 
not receive it from Jenkins; the telegraphic line between Chita 
and Peking functioned well at that time. In fact. Reinsch knew 
about the meeting and referred to it in his cable to Washington 
on April 2. 1918.’” But no recommendations from this meeting 
were forwarded. 

The most probable explanation of why this joint recommen- 
dation was not received in Washington is that Reinsch did not 
forward it. First, it was addressed to him, and not to the 
Department of State. Second, it only advised Reinsch to urge 
the Secretary of State to demand from Trotsky the disarmament 
of prisoners and their internment. Thus it was left to Rcinsch's 
judgment to decide whether to make such a suggestion to 
Washington or not. Obviously, Reinsch saw the situation in 
Siberia dilTercnlly and in his capacity of the Chief of Peking 
Mission would not support a policy suggested by Drysdale and 
his colleagues. It seems that their recommendation simply was 
overruled by him and withheld from Washington. 

Instead, prejudiced as he was against any Allied military' 
action in Siberia, Reinsch began to feed the Department of State 
with reports which rejected his own opinion of the Siberian 
situation rather than the facts found on the spot by Drysdale 
and his colleagues. He even made a deliberate attempt to 
underplay Drysdale’s findings and recommendations w'hich had 
previously 'oeen despatched to the Department of State. On April 
10 Reinsch cabled to Washington: 

Reference to my cable of April 8th 1918. The American 
policy of holding back in the matter of inters-ention in Siberia 
is justified by rece.it reports from there, particularly British 
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of llic Siberian situation, Rcinscli could have hardly had a more 
authoritative report on the situitioa that the joint rccommcadi- 
tion of the two American Consuls and Drysdale, \vhi:h was 
based upon their conference with the Chairman of the Irkutsk 
Soviet held on March 28, 1918. 

In this connection it is not correct to state that in giving his 
own reading of the Siberian situation to the Department of 
State on April 10 Rcinsch based his cable of that day upon the 
“disparity between existing facts and analysis of future pros- 
pects", allegedly evident in Drysdalc's report on Siberia of 
April 10, 1918.*'^ The fact is that Drysdale was still writing 
his eight-page report on that day in far off Harbin; the report 
could not possibly have reached Rcinsch in Peking at the time 
of sending his cable on April 10, 1918. 

Explanation of Rcinsch’s attitude to Drj’sdale's findings 
and to the Siberian situation, and bis reporting to Washington, 
must be sought elsewhere. It .seems that Rcinseh at this stage 
suffered from a “progressive bias”, as many other well meaning 
people at that time understandably did and favoured co-operation 
of the Allies with the Rolsheviks. Reinsch had reported to 
Washington two days earlier, on April 8, 1918: 

“Russian Minister to Peking and Russian Ambassador at 
Tokyo are imperialists in sentiment, opposed to democratic 
movement in Russia.””^ 

The democratic movement meaning the Bolsheviks, most 
probably. 

It was unfortunate that the message of Drysdale, Mac- 
Gowan and Jenkins failed to reach Washington for it would havo 
provided an additional ammunition for Lansing in pressing the 
President into revising his stand with regard to the Anglo- 
French plans of sending an Allied expeditionary force to Siberia 
and Russia. Lansing would have, probably, argued that the 
message confirmed the correctness of his hypothesis, which had 
been expressed, as will be recalled, in his letter to the President 
on March 24. Whether the President would have considered 
this message as a “sufficient cause for altering our position" 
as he had said to Lansing on March 22, is difficult to say. 
Probably rot, for reasons discussed later. 
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But one thing is most probable. Were the message of Drys- 
dale and of his two American colleagues received in Washington 
it would have set the American policy towards Russia upon a 
more realistic course as Lansing was at that time searching for 
facts upon which to base his policy. In this search be cabled to 
the American Ambassador in Vologda on April 10: 

Department has reports from Summers, also from Major 
Drysdale, Military Attache, who was sent to Irkutsk, show- 
ing conclusively that prisoners of war are arming and getting 
beyond control .... Bleasc ascertain informally and 
report to Department what action is proposed to cortrol the 
present movement, which is gradually assuming serious pro- 
portions ”*'* 


. Two days later tansing cabled directly to Reinsch a set of 
facts showing that the Secretary of State at that time did not 
accept Reinsch's judgment on the Siberian situation His cable 
dated April 12, ran as follows: 

“Please verify following reports received from reliable 
source: 

(4) German Major General. 2 Colonels, and 34 Officers, 
arrived at Irkutsk to organize large concentration of armed 
prisoners of war there. 

(5) Preparations are being nude for destruction of 
bridges, and arches, in case of Allied intervention. 

(6) Prisoners of war frying to return to Europe have 
been stopped at Omsk and sent back . . /'*'* 

This cable caught up with Reinsch. He cabled back on April 
25 that the information, with some modifications, “seemed 
correct’*.'” 

- It will be recalled that earlier, on April 2, Ambassador 
Francb had cabled to Washington the substance of the findings 
of Webster and Hicks m frkutsk.^^' As soon as the Ambassador 
received the telegram from the Consuls, he immediitely drew 
Lansing’s attention to the disparity between the figures given 
by Webster and those evident in the Consular telegrams. On 
April 18 he cabled: 
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“ . . . following just received from Webster, Omsk, through 
Robins; 

‘Leaving 18th for Moscow. Investigations Krasnoyarsk, 
Omsk, give entirely satisfactory results confirming impres- 
sions communicated previous telegrams. No armed prisoners 
Krasnoyarsk, discipline strict. Omsk chief centre arming 
prisoners, total, including those sent against Semenov, 1,100. 
Omsk provincial arming, prisoners confirmed. Guarantee 
obtained from all Siberian Soviets. All armed prisoners 
violently socialistic. Present conditions without menace 
except against Central Empires and Japanese invasion’.” 
Francis then made the following comments: 

“Mail just received from Consul General enclosing telegrams 
from MacGowan, Jenkins, Tliomson, Nielsen. Do not accord 
with Webster. MacGowan reported 1 2th, had urged Webster 
visit Omsk, but said Webster party likewise disposed in this 
as in other matters to accept Bolshevik assurances that it 
was nothing. Thomson, Omsk, April 5th, reported 1,000 
prisoners near there fully equipped under German Officers 
and suggested that arming prisoners might be with German 
appros'al to oppose J.apanese invasion. Jenkins, Chita, 15th, 
reports decree of local Soviet Government declaring prisoners 
free as their nationals. You see reports disagree. Robins 
•already cabled Davison, Thomson, that Webster investiga- 
tion ‘admirably done'.””'-’ 

It must have been a confusing picture in Washington when 
nil these conflicting reports about the number and significance 
of armed and unarmed prisoners reached there. And now even 
Lansing, bewildered by the widely conflicting reports, reversed 
himself and began to consider Drysdale’s reports and evaluations 
exaggerated. 

Interestingly enough, even Drysdale reversed himself with 
regard to the assessment of the situation in Siberia in his last 
report, written in Peking on April 24, 1918. Wrote Drysdale; 

‘‘It seems far fetched to consider the prisoners of ivar a 
real military menace in view of the fact that it is clearly 
indicated that they are acting defensibly and at most are 
prepared to support the cause of labour against any reaction- 
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ary force, At present U seems clear that the armed prisoners 
cannot be considered as military force controlled by 
Germany or Austria or even that the arming of prisoners 
was due to German or Austrian influence . . . 

I personally feel that the attempt at a peaceful penetration 
ofSiberia is a reasonable, sound and conservatne policy, 
will have excellcni chance of success in restoring order in 
Siberia and possibly in Russia and certainly in winning the 
confidence of the Siberian and Russian people and in 
preventing the present Administration from giving active 
co-operation to the Gennans. 

I am convinced that if (he Soviet Administration were 
made to realize that the Allies were not unfriendly but svere 
willing to aid the present Administration in Siberia, pro- 
vided that Administration could restore order, that the 
result would be beneficial to the Allies and may even result 
in bringing Russia back into the war. 

The present adminhrration in Siberia is undoubtedly very 
much stronger than it was in January and it may be further 
strengthened by giving it responsibility and the assurance of 
our friendship . . . 

It strikes me that the present Soviet committees in Siberia 
could easily be induced to request (he entry of these instruc- 
tors (American railway instructors under Stevens, Ed}, 
especially, if the Bolsheviks were made to realise that the 
Allies were not unfriendly to their cause but demanded the 
restoration of order and (he prevention of the spread of 
German influence only. . 

An important question is why Drysdale reversed himself. 
It will be recalled (hat only two weeks before, on April 10, 
Drysdale had written in Harbin an eight-page report in which 
he came to quite diffeient conclusions. He reported that the 
prisoners had been armed in large numbers, that they posed a 
definite danger to Allied interests in Russia, and he even 
recommended that the Secretary of State should demand from 
Trotsky their immediate disarmament and internment. Failing 
this, Allied troops should enter Siberia. He further said that 
though the position of the Soviet Government in Siberia much 
improved since January, its strength had already passed the 
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zenith and was rapidly declining. H; felt that the Bolsheviks 
had lost all popular support and that the peasants, and even 
workers, would support any other government which could 
better administer the country.'-* 

Surely, it is hardly probable that this situation could have 
changed in Siberia in the intervening time between April 
10 and April 24 as to invalidate his previous findings and 
conclusions. It is also unlikely that Drysdale came across some 
new facts which would make him to overrule his own findings 
and recommendations. 

The most probable explanation of why Drysdale now 
reversed himself is the fact that he wrote his last report of 
April 24 in Peking under the eye of Rcinsch. It is certain that 
Rcinsch and Drysdale discussed the Siberian situation at 
length, and that when Drysdale sat down to write his military 
judgment was probably overshadowed by purely political 
considerations which he carried away from his conversations 
with Pvcinsch. 

In the first place, he gave up his idea of an Allied 
military intervention in Siberia and suggested that a peaceful 
penetration of Siberia should be the policy to follow. It will 
be recalled that this was Reinsch's idea, which he had 
suggested to Washington on April 8. Second, this last Drysdale's 
report exhibited political consideration of progressive bias, 
unknown in his previous reports. Wrote Drysdale: 

“. . . Viewed from a local viewpoint it seems reasonable to 
aid any faction able to restore order along the railway, but 
in reality it will be giving assistance to a faction opposing 
the de facto government of Russia and Siberia. The 
question involved is one of recognising the importance of 
socialist ideas and the ideas of labourers not only' in Russia 
and Siberia but even throughout the world, and that to 
antagonize the de facto government of Russia and possibly 
of labour operations throughout the world . . 

An important light upon the question of whether Reinsch 
attempted to withhold Drj'sdale’s reports and recommenda- 
tions from Washington seems to be thrown by the fact that he 
did not dispatch Drysdale’s reports of March 19 and April 
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with the rapidly moving events. Even then it was a half-hearted 
attempt and it failed soon, bringing about an ignominous 
disaster to all involved; only the Bolsheviks profited. The 
American policy towards Russia never recovered from the 
failure to appreciate and act upon Drysdale's reports concerning 
the prisoners in Siberia. By withdrawing from the Russian 
scene Washington lost a live contact and interaction with the 
events which shaped destiny of Siberia and Russia in the spring 
and summer months of 1918. 

The Czcch-Bolshcvik conflict in May brought Washington 
back to the point where it had ceased to have an active policy 
on the Russian question in March and April due to the con- 
fused image created by the conflicting reports on the numbers, 
role and potentiality of the armed and unarmed enemy 
prisoners in Siberia. The Czcch-Bolshevik conflict resolved the 
issue which had been immobilizing American policy towards 
Russia since the end of March by forcefully bringing home the 
point that the real power behind the Bolsheviks, for all that 
lime, were the armed prisoners of war. It was only on June 28 
that Washington realized that Drysdale had been right all the- 
way through. On that day Lansing forwarded to President 
Wilson the text of a cable which had been sent by Admiral' 
Knight from Vladivostok on June 26. The cable stated 
that the Bolshevik forces fighting the Czechs around Lake 
Baikal, in the Amur basin and the Maritime Province were 
composed mostly of armed prisoners of war.’-' Knight’s cable 
was an eye-opener in Washington, and Lansing appended to- 
this cable the following note: 

“The Admiral Knight’s report seems to present with some- 
definiteness the question of the Czech-Slovak operations - 
against German and Austrian prisoners of war in Siberia, 
and the attitude of this Government and the Allies. I have 
not been inclined to attach weight to Major Drysdale’s- 
conclusions in the past, but this matter which the Admiral 
reports, his views are endorsed by Mr. Langdon Warner- 
who is conservative and sound, and whom I regard as a. 
reliable obsers'er . . 


Thus Drysdale’s assessment of the situation in Siberia was. 
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vindicated at last. But it toot plenty of blood of Czech soldiers 
to drive home the point that the prisoners in Russia, the 
Internationalists and the armed non-internationalists were really 
numerous and that they posed a real threat to Allied interest 
in that country. Besides, it must be noted that at the time when 
the crucial decision of not sending an Allied expedition into 
Russia was taken in Washington, the Bolshevik regime had 
long before forfeited the right to speak for the Russian people 
because it rested upon bayonets of foreign mercenaries. 

Drysdale’s reports describing the situation in Siberia in 
early months of 1918 proved correct, and hts assessment of 
opportunities and potentialities inherent in it realistic and sober. 
As he put it, if Germany wished, she could have ‘^^rived 
great strategic and economic advantages from the hold er 
nationals wielded over Siberia and Russia. And she did. but it 
were the strategic advantages rather than the economic benents 
which she derived from her men in Russia. These men kept e 

Soviet regime in power, committed to Germany and out ot 
reach of the All es. Germany's eastern flank was safe, and all 
her manpower concentrated on the Western Front ready to 
mount the spring offensive on the Marne. 

The Czechoslovak-Bolsherik’German Triangle 

Though the question of exactly how the German General 
Staff planned to exploit its men captive in Russia must remain 
unanswered until further evidence, some light upon this problem 
is thrown by a telegram dated May 8, 1918, from Berckhein, 
the Liaison Officer of German Headquarters, to the Foreign 
Ministry, and showing that the General Staff was prepared to 
intervene in Russian internal policies if the situation warrant^ 
such a move. Berckhein reported that General Ludendo ^ 
would be grateful for information about Count Mirbach s 
reports concerning the internal political situation in Russia. The 
General was of the opinion that a government hostile to 
Germany might take over the helm of affairs in Russia, that 
considered it advisable to prepare for this possibility, ^ 
this should be precluded by extending assistance 
acceptable to Germany who could take over the jbe 

The telegram does not specify what kind of 
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General Staff wished to extend to Russian circles friendly to 
Germany, but it seems probable that it was a military asdstance, 
and that perhaps the prisoners could have been assigred a key 
role in it. The telegram suggests that Germany was pre- 
paring an anti-Bolshevik coup, the success of which in the final 
analysis would depend upon the attitude of the armed forces 
supporting the Bolsheviks. The perccntual ratio between the 
Bolsheviks and the prisoners within the Soviet armed forces in 
May 1918, and the concentration of freely moving prisoners to 
larger cities, created a situation highly conducive to a quick 
deposition of the Soviet rule in most parts of Russia and certainly 
in all Siberia. In fact, as will presently be seen, Francis cabled 
to Washington on June 19 that a German Colonel had offered 
to an anti-Bolshevik group 10,000 German troops and an un- 
known number of organized German prisoners to overthrow 
the Bolshevik regime. 

The plans of the German General Staff concerning an anti- 
Bolshevik coup in Russia must have reached a stage of concrete 
preparations in second half of May,^-' for the Soviet Govern- 
ment became keenly aware of the danger and turned to the 
Czechs for assistance. On May 23 Vice-Chairman of Chelia- 
binsk Soviet, Commissar Kobelianko, with another Commissar, 
rushed into a meeting of the National Council requesting an 
immediate and confidential consultation with two Czech leaders 
Pavlu and Richter, The request was granted, and the astounded 
Czechs learnt that the Cheliabinsk Soviet had just received a 
highly confidential telegram of instructions from Moscow’ con- 
cerning the danger which the prisoners posed for the Soviet 
Government. The telegram pointed out that the Germans and 
the Hungarians in the Soviet armed forces were mostly rabid 
nationalists loyal to their governments, and that they exploited 
the trust which had been placed in them by the Bolsheriks in 
order to penetrate the defence establishments of the Soviet 
Government. At the present time these foreign nationalists cons- 
tituted majority of the Bolshevik armed forces, said the tele- 
gram, and their officers controlled the key commanding posts. 
The government had reliable information that these men were 
preparing to execute a political coup in all Siberia in order to 
seize the control of tne Trans-Siberian line. The Government 
ordered the local Soviets to dismiss all prisoners of war from 
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their Eieculive Committees, ftoni all importaiit commanding 
posts in the army and closely watch their movement. The com- 
missars requested the Ctechs to throw then snppott 
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being the commissars world appreciate if the Czechs, hecaus 
the Bolsheviks did not understand German and Hunga an 
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nets. The Czechs promptly promised assistance but the mcoid 
does not show any further details on this tmportant episode 
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then had to plunge into the struggle to subdue the Czechs with 
the assistance of the Internationalists. 

However it might have been, the fact is that the Czech- Bol- 
shevik conBict played directly into the hands of the German 
General Staff because it eliminated the need for instigating a 
pro-German coup in Russia; Germany now became the natural 
ally of the Bolsheviks who began to lean upon Berlin for mili- 
tary and other assistance against the Czechs. An entry in the 
Diary of the German Military Attache in Moscow recorded 
under 23 June 1918 that “a suggestion was secretly made to us 
to agree to arming our prisoners of war in Siberia and European 
Russia, and to their deployment against the Czechoslovaks,"”’ 

Exactly what arrangements were arrived at then by the tw'O 
governments is not certain. But as is highly probable that the 
earlier mentioned rapid increase of prisoners in the ranks of the 
Red Army during June-July had something to do with 
the German-Soviet co-operation in this matter. It must have 
been a matter of great importance for the German General 
Staff to prevent the Czechs from defeating the Bolshtr.-iks. The 
thesis circulated by the Bolsheviks, th^.t the Czech uprising had 
been instigated by the Allies in order to depose the Soviet regime 
preliminary to a massive Allied intervention in Russia to reopen 
the Eastern Front, must have found a very receptive ear with 
Mirbach and Berlin. 

A more concrete evidence relating to the German-Sosnet 
co-operation against the Czechs can be gathered from a valu- 
able Report on the German Activity in Russia prepared by 
Captain Eugene Prince from the American Military Mission in 
Moscow on 28 June 1918, and sent to Colonel J. A. Ruggles, 
Chief of the Mission in Vologda. Prince reported that more 
than 14 days before he had received a reliable information to 
the effect that 5 trainloads of Germans, clad in Russian 
uniforms, had passed from Vologda on the Nikolai line to 
Rybinsk; another train had been retained in Vologda. About 
the same time one trainload of Germans, consisting of 5 cars 
With troops, 12 sealed cars with freight, and 7 three-inch guns, 
had been transferred to the Kazan railway and probably sent to 
the Czech front. A German General Staff Officer, Meidel, bad 
been visiting Trotsky repeatedly and on each occasion remained 
with him for a very long time; during one such visit maps of 
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the internal front were called for by Trottky, Since then it was 
reported that Metdel visited the Czech front. Numerous 
German officers were seen in Moscow in civilian dress, but their 
miJitary bearing gas’c them away. Intelligence reports state, 
writes Prince, that about 80 German instructors had gone os-er 
to the Czech front during the previous week Recentty, the 
Germans were able to Secure from the Soviet Government 
several houses in Moscow, and reliable sources reported that 
they had a considerable stock of arms In these houses and a 
large number of troop; hiding there. It was estimated that in 
Moscow alone the German General Staff had about 8.000 men. 
about 6.000 rifles, a large number of hand grenades and bombs, 
and several pieces of artillery- Prince further repotted upon 
other German activities in Russia and the possibility of a 
German coup,’** obviously referring to the situation obtaining 
before the outbreak of the Cicch-Bolshevik conflict. But much 
had changed since, and there was no real chance for such a 
coup because the Germans and the Bolsheviks were now allies 

Summarising, it could be said that the evidence so far cited 
here shows that Russia In the spring months of 1 9 1 8~it must be 
emphasized that we have been concerned only with a period 
prior to the Czech*BoIshevjk conflict— was pregnant with op- 
portunities for both the Germans and the Allies to advance 
their objectives in that country. They all centred around the 
possibility of exploiting the prisoners of war, either the Inter- 
nationalists. or ordinary prisoners concentrated in all larger 
cities ofSiberia and Russia. Berlin with their assistance could 
have instigated a pro-German coup, while the Allies could have 
launched operations in Siberia and, eventually in Russia, in 
order to suppress Berlin’s interference in the internal affairs of the 
country. This would have, probably, led to the deposition of 
the Bolshevik regime and the reopening of the Eastern Front. 

Why these possibilities were not seized cither by the Allies, 
or by Germany, is another matter, well beyond the scope of 
this study. Our task is lo ascertain whether the reports of 
Drysdale, Plchon, Ruggles, Riggs, Prince, and other observers, 
reporting upon these possibilities, were justified and whether 
their judgment in assessing them was sound. 

The later developments folly vindicated the reports of these 
men, and one wonders whether President Wilson did not 
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commit a mistake in not acting upon a hypothesis that these 
reports were correct and as had been suggested by Lansing. 
Assertions to the clTcct that the significance of prisoners of war 
in Russia and Siberia was deliberately overstated by the advo- 
cates of an Allied expedition into Russia, in order to have an 
additional inducement for President Wilson to make him agree 
to the venture and to make their cause more plausible, overlook 
the evidence cited in this chapter. 

However, this is Kennan’s assertion. Kennan gives a detailed 
account of the role these reports played in the attempts of the 
Allies to pressurize President Wilson into agreeing to sending 
an Allied expedition to Russia.'^- 

This contention seems to be holding good only until the 
end of March, before the Bolshevik work among the prisoners 
of war began to gather momentum. But during April and, 
particularly as a consequence of the Czech-Bolshcvik conHict, 
the situation regarding the prisoners fundamentally changed. 
But it must be said at once that before the end of March, and 
even later, there was no real danger of Germany seizing the 
whole of Siberia through the instrumentality of the prisoners. 
Whatever plans the German General Staff might have had with 
its nationals in Russia, a seizure of Siberia was a remote 
possibility; probably, it was not even planned. But at the 
same time it must be emphasized that the prisoners in Russia 
and Siberia seriously endangered the Allied interests in that 
country. Without their support the Bolshevik regime would 
have fallen, and a regime favourable to the Allies might have 
been installed in power. This regime, probably, would have 
invited the Allies to reopen the Eastern Front in Russia. 

These two issues were hopelessly confused. The maximum 
and mostly imaginary threat to the Allied interests, the seizure 
of the whole Siberia, was confused with the real but less 
conspicuous dangers which the prisoners posed for the Allies 
in Siberia and Russia by maintaining the Soviet regime in 
power. But in March the focus was thrown upon the maximum 
danger, and when in April the factual reports failed to prove 
the danger of a German seizure of Siberia then the question of 
an Allied expedition to Russia was shelved. It was not until the 
Czech-Bolshevik conflict that the issue of prisoners of war in 
Russia and Siberia exploded and their numbers and role in the 
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opposed by Jaroslar Papousck, an official in the Prague Foreign 
Ministry.”* 

Though Steidicr was able to marshal plausible circumstantial 
evidence he failed to produce hard facts any time he was 
pressed by his adversary. Papousek argued, on the other hand, 
that he was absolutely positive that no pressure had been put 
by Germany upon the Soviet Government regarding the Czechs; 
but he also failed to come up with documentary evidence. The 
debate finally came to a head in 1933, when Papousek published 
three documents showing that Germany had exercised no 
influence upon the Soviet Government as far as the Czechs 
were concerned, except at the time of signing of the Brest- 
Litovsk Peace Treaty. But this had to do with the disarma- 
ment of the Czechs according to it sterms and not with their 
departure for France.’"'' 

Papousek argues that Mirbach made his first protest on 
behalf of Berlin in the matter of the Czechs on June 5, a full 
day after the Allied representatives had lodged a protest with 
Chichcrin against the attempts of the Soviet Government to 
forcibly disarm and dissolve the Czech units, and when the 
conflict was already 10 days old. To prove his case that no 
German intervention in the matter of the Army Corps had been 
made before May 25, the day on which the conflict flared up, 
Papousek cited the following points: 

(1) no document was available to show that a German 
protest had been made before that date; 

(2) the Diary of K. Von Bothmer, a representative of the 
German General Staff assigned to Mirbach in Moscow, refers 
to the Czechs in Russia in very general terras. Even in his 
official report to Berlin of May 27, 1918, two full days after the 
first armed exchanges had taken place, no mention is made 
about the Czechs. 

(3) Papousek possessed documents proving that the first 
German intervention took place only after the flare-up of the 
conflict. He obtained these documents from a foreign friend, 
but abstained from publishing them earlier. Papousek said, 
however, that he relied upon their evidence in arguing with 
Steidler already in 1928 in his book entitled Proc doslo k bojum 
se sovety?^ 

The documents produced by Papousek make its clear that 
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Simmering Rebellion 


E arly days of May 1918 witnessed a serious split, grow- 
ing at a rapid pace, among the troops of the Army Corps- 
A rebellion was in the making, soon to overthrow its leadership. 

On the one hand were the political and militarj' leaders 
hopefully believing in the efhcacy of their concessions in dealing 
with the Soviet Government and sinking ever deeper on the road 
to surrender. These men believed that only the concessions and 
the display of good v/ill towards the Soviet Government could 
expedite the departure of the Army Corps from Russia. They 
even endorsed a scheme whereby the government could con- 
template the retention in Russia of the entire First Division. The 
scheme was the Archangels!: Project, which anticipated that the 
division would be concentrated between Cheliabinsk-Yekaterin- 
burg-Perm in order to wait there for Allied ships to reach 
Archangelsk and then take them to France. 

On the other hand were the troops and their commanding 
olr.cers who, from the very outset of the trouble with the 
government, refused to believe that the appeasement policy of 
their leadership could ever secure their departure from Russia. 
These men preached firmness in dealing with the government 
and local Bolsheviks and instead of letting the things ride 
showed initiative to arrest the disastrous trend. Anticipating 
that an armed conflict with the Bolsheviks was inevitable they 
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Congress Delegated Elected 

A great amount of work went into preparation of the Army 
Congress, planned since the fall of 191 7. During January and 
February 1918 the Army Corps had been rocking with dissent 
produced by a great debate concerning internal dcmocratizition 
to be introduced at the planned congress. The debate had been 
initiated in Ccskoslovcnsky dennik early in January, and the 
closing days of February saw it declining. The evacuation of the 
Ukraine, which started on February 20, was responsible for 
this change. The troops had to retreat from the front line posi- 
tions. concentrate in several railway junctions, secure trains, 
purchase provisions and board the trains for a journey to 
\'ladivostok. This kept the men busy. By March 13 the whole 
Army Corps was on wheels. Then came the excitement of the 
trip: changing landscape, prospects of crossing the mysterious 
Siberia and an exciting sea voyage half way around the world. 
For a landlocked people, like the Czechs, a sea voyage was a 
lifelong ambition. All this turned the minds of the troops away 
from problems which only yesterday seemed so compelling. 

Russia, and everything connected with her, was a closed 
book also for the National Council The negotiations with the 
government had opened the way to Vladivostok, and several 
members of the Council had earlier been dispatched all along 
the Trans-Siberian line to secure smooth co-operation of the 
local Soviets and the railway administrations. According to the 
time-table prepared by the Penza Railway Administration, the 
trains could evacuate Central Russia in ten days and reach 
Vladivostok within a month. As for the internal matters of the 
Army Corps, the National Council agreed that all unsolved 
problems should be settled before the troops left Russia. It w'as 
understood, however, that these problems would be discussed 
in light of the tasks lying ahead in France. Russia, and her 
revolution, were no longer relevant for the Czechoslovaks. 

This line of thought was expressed in an article entitled 
^he Army Congress”, in Ceskoslovenskv dennik on April 4. 
The article was the voice of the National Council. It said that 
although the public clamour for the convocation of the Armv 
Congress had declined lately, the National Coundl was firmlv 
seized with the matter. Only the sudden evacuation of the 
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its readers that the Electoral Commission had drafted the 
electoral by laws and on April 9 printed their full text.* On April 
10 the Commander of the Army Corps issued Order of the Day 
No. 46 authorizing the individual commanders of the train to 
implement the electoral by-laws and communicate to him, first 
by telegraph and then in writing, the names of the delegates 
elected. 

The technical difilcuhies and the hundreds of miles separat- 
ing the trains notwithstanding the election of delegates was 
executed at once. In this respect the First Division was in a 
much better position than the Second Division because it was 
conveniently concentrated. Its rear trains were on the sidings 
of the railway stations in Lomovis, Kirsano, Rtichevo, 
Serdobsk, and only a few trains in Penza. Its Third Regiment 
was, however, in Cheliabinsk. The trains of the Second Division, 
on the other hand, stretched from Clicliabinsk to Chita and 
beyond. 

As soon as the election was completed tlie Electoral Com- 
mission of the First Division convened the delegates to Penza 
for a pre-congress conference. This opened on April 27 and 
was attended by 52 delegates; those of the Third Regiment 
stationed in Cheliabinsk were absent. The conference was held 
in a school building loaned to the Electoral Commission by the 
Penza City Soviet. The agenda featured the following items: 
debate on political situation; democratization of the army; 
internal reorganization of the army; disciplinary code and 
military courts. The leadership planned a quiet meeting." 

Mood of the Troops 

It was a warm day with the smelt of the spring thaw in the 
air when the delegates assembled in Penza. The gathering was a 
memorable event, truly reflecting the mood prevailing among 
the troops. The men were disappointed by the realization that 
their hopes to be in Vladivostok at the end of April would be 
frustrated. The Russian scene had undergone a deep change. 
In January, February and March, the Bolsheviks had been 
looked upon as a band of desperate men striving hard to hold 
on the reins of government against tremendous odds, but in no 
position td^harm the Army Corps. But at the end of April it 
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who questioned Uic wisdom of the Penza disarmament agree- 
ment. Right from the beginning of the negotiations with the 
government tlicy believed that the Bolsheviks played a foul 
game and urged the National Council not to disarm. They 
viewed the Penza Agreement as an initial and grave mistake 
which set the Council upon a course of concessions, and demand- 
ed that a congress of the Army Corps must be convened at 
once to place the responsibility for the safety of the troops into 
the hands of the new military commission. This group posed a 
real challenge to Maxa and the National Council. 

The second group of delegates was composed of left radicals. 
These men were under the influence of the Czxch Communists 
for some time and came to the conference full of determination. 
During April this left opposition had been attempting to con- 
vince the troops that it campaigned no longer for the Red Armv 
but merely defended the right of a common man to state free!)’' 
whether he wished to go to France or not. They insisted that 
the National Council lacked the co.afidcnce of the troops and 
demanded the convocation of the congress to test its mandate 
to the further leadership of the Army Corps. In public debates 
and proxitc meetings organized in the trains these left radicals- 
charged the National Council with deliberately, and several 
times, postponing the congress in order to rush the troops to 
Vladivostok and thus avoid a defeat of its policies and be voted 
out of power in open ballot. 

It is important to note here how the demands of both these 
opposition groups interacted, and what impact they had on the 
troops. It must be stressed that the cry' of the left radicals for 
an immediate convocation of the congress was reinforced and, in 
fact merged, with a similar campaign organized by the radicals 
from the opposite side. This strong clamour for the convocation 
of the congress presented a confusing picture to the troops; It 
was difficult to discern who was who in the tangle and to realize 
that the campaign w'as being organized by two opposing croups 
following aims quite different. The leading men of the left 
opposition felt satisfied seeing the troops demandinc the con- 
vocation of the congress, and hoped that the temporary align- 
ment with the other radical wing would force the National 
Council to consene it. And once the congress were convened. 
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in the internal strife of the Russian people. The only real 
problem facing the leadership ss'as the speediest and safest 
transfer of the troops to France; all must work towards its 
realization. Eisenberger, also from the National Council, took 
the floor after Medek had set the tone to the proceedings. He 
informed the delegates about a Franco-Cz.cch Agreement 
concerning privileges and rights which the Czech soldiers would 
enjoy in France, and said that in every respect they would be 
equal to their French comrades. He was emphatic in saying 
that the transfer of the troops to France was a closed matter 
and that any further discussion of the topic would be waste of 
time. 

This, however, was not so for the left radicals who threw 
the meeting into uproar. They came to the meeting in force, 
determined to press for a show-down. Their leaders expected 
that the troops, as a result of the propaganda campaign, iiad 
elected delegates who would now reject the transfer of the 
Army Corps to France. The assessment that the situation was 
ripe for a bid at swinging the balance in an open vote was 
advocated by Chairman of the Soviet of the First Division J. 
MottI, and V. Vanicek. The over-confident left radicals from 
the Army Corps, led by these two men, had even invited the 
Czech Communist leaders from the Red Army, A. Hais and 
O. Skotak, to witness the final assault upon the National 
Council and the take-over of the Army Corps by them. 

Parallel with this operation the Czech Communists planned 
a large public meeting of the troops of the Army Corps, to be 
held at the end of the conference to enable the new leftist 
leadership to assert its control over them. This twin effort was 
to crown their toil, pursued since the beginning of April to 
capture the Army Corps, and it was to coincide with a huge 
public demonstration sponsored by Penza Soviet to celebrate 
May Day and impress the troops with the goodwill of the 
Bolsheviks. 1 he whole scheme was conceived as a spectacular 
public show of the transfer of power. 

The opening shot to launch this scheme was fired by 
V. Vanicek at the conference. Taking the floor immediately 
after Eisenberger, Vanicek retorted that the exit of the Army 
Corps from Russia was not at all a closed affair. He said that 
recent developments among the troops clearly pointed out 
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Army Corps. The expected public spectacle turned into a 
humiliating fiasco. 

The programme of the second day of the conference, held 
on April 2S, dealt wiili the problem of democratization of the 
army. As soon as tiic reporter finished reading his brief the 
meeting was stormed by the radicals from the other wing. 
Speaking on their behalf. V. Rocek from the Fourth Regiment, 
requested the members of the National Council to explain 
whose idea it had been to conclude the Penza disarmament 
agreement with the IJolshcviks. The people responsible for this, 
and the subsequent disarmament to which they had surrendered, 
placed the Army Corps in a very dangerous situation. It 'vas 
foolish to disarm in midst of chaos. The developments taking 
place around the Army Corps at that time hardly augured for 
a peaceful departure from Russia. Rocek warned that great 
trouble lay ahead and that fighting was inevitable. 

Another serious charge of the radicils from the Fourth 
Regiment against the National Council was made by Lieutenant 
Cecek, who presented a proposal on the reorganization of the 
Military Commission. It came as a shock to the members of 
the National Council, for Cecek demanded nothing short of 
abolition of that body. Cecek suggested that the existing 
Military Commission be transformed into the Czechoslovak 
Revolutionary Military Council. The new body would take over 
all functions formerly performed by the Military Commission 
and be responsible only to the National Council in Paris. It 


would become one of the Council’s organs upon the arrival of 
the Army Corps in France. The project of Cecek also entailed 
a proposal for setting up of several departments of the new 
body; financial, personnel, political, health, educational and 
justice. The nature and competence of the proposed body was 
fully revealed in the last paragraph of his draft, which said that 

the right to dismiss any military' commander would be vested 

in the hands of its chairman, or his deputies, subject to the 
approval of the Paris National Council. The chiefs of individual 
departments could be dismissed by the chairman alone as these 
would be merely administrative posts. ’ 


The proposal left no room for doubts as to the intention of 
Its sponsors. It frankly advocated a non-violent revolution to 
remove the existing civilian leadership of the Army Corps and 
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proposal concerning the setting up of the Czechoslovak Revo- 
lutionary Council. Secondly, they thought that an immediate 
congress in Irkutsk would deprive the left opposition of any 
propaganda capital this might derive from the postponement of 
the congress until Vladivostok. Again a long discussion follow- 
ed, but the motion was finally defeated by 28 to 26 votes. The 
entire delegation of the Fourth Regiment and almost a half of 
the Second Regiment voted in favour, while the members of 
tlic Council, seconded by the whole delegation of the First 
Regiment and majority of the Second Regiment, voted against. 
Instead, a decision was adopted that it would be upon the 
discretion of the National Council to convene the congress as 
soon as convenient and at any place of its choosing.^ 

Though the National Council scored a narrow victory, the 
vote brought a remarkable degree of pacification into further 
deliberations. On April 30 the discussion again centred upon 
the problem of internal reorganization and Cccek’s projecL 
In the morning of May 1 the presidium of the conference 
orpnized a huge public meeting of the troops at the Penza 
railway station. The gathering was presided over by K. Zmrhal 
and V. Rocck, and was addressed by F. Maisner, J. Dav d, and 
F. Polak. These men were well known and their popularity 
rallied the troops behind the National (Council. A resolution 
adopted by the meeting proclaimed that the National Council 
was- the only legitimate representative of the Czechoslovak 
Arms in Russia; the matter of its transfer to France had 
irrevocably been decided and any attempt to change the 
decision would be resisted.'’ The Czechs closed their ranks. 

The last two meetings of the conference were held in the 
afternoon of May 1 and the morning of the next day. The draft 
of a project concerning the reorganization of the Army 
Soviets, prepared already in December 1917 in Kiev, was 
approved. The meeting then elected a committee to draft a 
new military manual. The last important question was whether 
the Council should issue documents of honourable discharge 
from service in the Army Corps to those who might wish to 
join the- Red Army. The proposal was rejected by 37 to 15 
earS ^ reversal of the previous stand discussed 

political resoi closed by' adopting unanimously a 
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the Czech Communists, the proletarian core of the Army 
Corps, and within two days initial steps were taken towards 
a forcible solution, On May 5 Trotsky ordered the com- 
missars in Penz^a to watch closely the developments taking 
place among the Czech troops and report to him periodically 
the number of troops of each train, its armament, movement 
and location at each time.’*’ 

This was a reconnaissance activity preceding the decision 
to liquidate the Army Corps reached in Moscow within ten 
days. 

Appeasement to Dead End 


The National Council failed to heed the writing on the wall 
apparent at the Penza conference and followed appeasement to 
the very end. The Council reached the point of no return by 
its acquiescence in General Ogorodnik’s plan suggesting divided 
transportation of the Army Corps: the First Division to pro- 
ceed to Archangcisk, the Second Division to Vladivostok. This 
was the last blunder which the Council committed in believing 
that its concessions would earn the goodwill of the Soviet 
Gosernraent. The Army Corps, however, was saved from this 
trap because the forces which had gathered at the Penza con- 
ference asserted themselves in time and deposed both the 
political and the military leadership bent upon its implementa- 


The origin of the Archangelsk Project, or Ogorodnik’s plan, 
has already been discussed. It will be recalled that the general 
had presented his plan to General Lavergne, the French 
Military Attache, shortly after the Japanese landing in 
Vladivo^ok which took place on April 5. and that Lavergne 
forward^ it to Pans on April 1 1. Moreover, Ogorodnik pre- 
sented his plan to the Czech leadership in Moscow during his 

interview with Svagrovsky. 

Subsequent to that, Ogorodnik’s plan was discussed 
be ween the French and the Czechs during Cermak’s interview 
with lavergne in Moscow on April 23 . Lavergne said that he 

SionlLtT cih ^ Government with a sug- 
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immediate renewal of the movement of the troops. He had 
further recommended to Verge that he should depute a special 
■courier to Vologda and Moscow to suggest to the Allies that 
perhaps the transportation could be accelerated if the Army 
■Corps were divided. One section could continue to Vladivostok 
Tind one could he directed to the northern ports.'" 

After a long discussion of Cermak’s report on his interview 
with General Lavergne the National Council made the following 
■decision on April 29. Maxa, Markovic and Janik would go to 
Vologda to talk with the Frcncli and then to Moscow to 
negotiate with the Soviet Government. The delegation would 
■first demand that the entire Army Corps be transported to 
Vladivostok; were this impossible, then it would -agree to the 
transfer of the First Division to Archangelsk. Only under 
most adverse conditions would the delegation consent to the 
transfer of the First Division to Murmansk, because it svould 
be difficult to procure enough supplies in that part of Russia. 
No solution, however, would be accepted without a complete 
.agreement of the Allies. 

Another important discussion at this meeting dealt with the 
possibility of the Allies demanding military service from some 
Czech troops at the northern ports or Siberia while on their 
way out of Russia, It was Maxa who introduced the subject, 
obviously referring to Cermak’s interview with Lavergne about 
Ogorodnik’s plan. The meeting agreed that should the Allies 
■demand such a military service, the decision whether to comply 
or not would be left to the congress of the Army Corps, to be 
beld shortlj'. In arriving at this consensus the meeting based 
itself upon the experience of some Czech troops which, under the 
command of Captain Gibis, had already been transported to 
France through the north. The troops, about '.,200 men, had 
departed from the Ukraine in September 1917, became stranded 
over a terrible winter in the north in a railway station called 
Cheperovec, and at the beginning of March 1918 assisted to 
cover the British landing. They embarked, finally, and left for 
France after six months of waiting.” 

However, all plans agreed upon were upset the next day, 
April 30, when the Soviet of Irkutsk, acting upon instructions 
of Chicherin and Bonch-Bruievich, cabled to Omsk that the 
Army Corps should be divided, Omsk to be the dividing line. 
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As soon as the National Cbundl learnt from the Military 
•Commissariat of the Omsk Soviet about the order to divide 
the Army Corps the Council resolved that “this decision 
had been made without understanding with the Czechoslovak 
leadership and, therefore, violated the Penza Agreement 
of March 26, 1918" 

The National Council was justly upset, because it appeared 
that the government in Moscow had acted upon its own initia- 
tive and not on a request from the French. The reason was 
tliat Cermak had an agreement with Lavergne that no steps 
■would be undertaken by the French with the government m 
that matter until the Council had informed them about its 
■decision. And as we have seen, no decision from the meeting 
■of the previous day had been communicated to the Czechs in 
Moscow or the French in Vologda; also the delegation was still 
in Omsk. ' 

In view of this, the Council deputed Kudela, Janik and 
•OIos to the Omsk Military Commissariat to lodge a protest and 
^certain what possible mischief was behind the order. The 
MiVitary Ccmmhsar Furtsov told the delegates that although the 
■order had been received from Irkutsk it really originated 
with the Central Government in Moscow; it was signed by 
Chicherin for the Foreign Commissariat and Bonch-Bruievich 
for the War Commissariat. The Czechs protested that it was a 
unilateral action violating the Penza Agreement, to which the 
■commissar bluntly retorted that the Soviet Government had no 
reasons to assist the Czechs out of Russia: they refused to give 
military assistance to the government and rejected its invitation 
to Join the Red Army or the brigades of Internationalists. 

The record of this interview is too scanty to show how the 
delegates took . this news. It merely mentions that Furtsov was 
warned that such an attitude itught provoke armed clashes 
which, eventually, could have serious consequences. At this 
point, Furtsov became really angry. He said that the Bolsheviks 
had crushed all their opponents and now even the Czechs could 
be handled. Following this sharp exchange the delegates wished 
Zo avoid 3 further detenoration of the situation and merely 
pleaded for postponement of the execution of the order so that 
they could contact the government in Moscow and the Soviet 
in Irkutsk.” 
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The request was granted, and Maxa went first to Irkutsk to 
convince the Soviet that not only the trains cast of Omsk should 
continue to Vladivostok, but also those few trains west of Omsk 
which belonged to the Second Division. The Army Corps 
should be divided into its First and Second Division, the trains 
of the latter to continue to Vladivostok regardless of whether 
they were cast or west of Omsk. The Irkutsk Soviet agreed, 
and informed the Soviet in Omsk as well as Moscow to that 
effect.'® 

Then the Council started a frantic search to find out upon 
whose initiative the order of April 30 had been issued. Was it 
upon the initiative of the Sovdet Government or the French? 
The Council knew that Lavergne had promised to Cermak on 
April 23 that he would take no steps with the Soviet authorities 
until he heard from the National Council. 

To find the answer to this question the National Council 
deputed Cermak back to Moscow and Straka to Vologda. They 
also had to convey to the French and the Soviet Government 
the Council’s decision of April 29, which had placed a premium 
upon the continuation of the movement of the entire Army 
Corps to Vladivostok and which visualized the possibility of 
divided transportation as a less desirable alternative and only if 
unavoidable. 

Straka met Ambassador Noulens in Vologda on May 8 and 
from the record of the meeting it seems that the Army Corps 
had been divided upon the initiative of the Soviet Government. 
Straka conveyed to the ambassador the first prioritj' of the 
National Council, and said that the Allies should exert their 
influence on the government to persuade it to renew the trans- 
portation of the entire Army Corps to Vladivostok. Noulens 
was surprised and said that in fact he was glad that the 
government “had issued its order” directing the troops ter 
Archangelsk and M urmansk because this was advantageous to- 
the Allies. In the first place, the transportation from the north 
of Russia to France would be much shorter; moreover, it would 
not tie up the tonnage for several months as a shipment from 
Wadivostok would do. Second, military considerations favoured 
the north. The mere presence of the Czech troops in the north 


would prevent the Germans and the Finns from seizing the 
railway. It was fo(\.these reasons that the French had really 
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•welcomed the order of the government; the Czechs should not 
suspect it asatraporadishonestschemeoftheBoIsheviks.lt 
was the result of the changed political situation in Russia and 
entailed no danger to the Czech troops. 

This, reports Straka, “placed me in an awkward situation: 
instead of a supporter I met an adversary. It is quite definite 
that we cannot count on the Allies to support our efforts with 
the Soviet Government regarding Vladivostok.” In view of this, 
“1 myself ceased to be pessimistic. A proposal was made that I 
should approve, in the name of the National Council, the 
division of the Army Corps; this, however, I refused to do ” 
Instead, after the meeting Straka made an arrangement whereby 
the embassy cabled to the French Consul at Irkutsk to inform 
the National Council in Omsk about the whole matter and 
request a decision. The telegram mentioned that Straka had 
favoured such a solution.*’ This communication was received in 
Irkutsk and forwarded to Omsk on May 8. 

The next day, May 9, Straka met Commandant Leloag, 
Assistant Military Attache, who just arrived from Moscow. 
Lelong had been deputed to Vologda by General Lavergne to 
inform the ambassador about bis negotiations with Cermak, 
who was at that time in Moscow. Lelong corroborated the 
information which the ambassador had given to Straka and 
added that the order of April 30 dividing the Army Corps, as 
well 3$ Ogorodnik's interview with Svagrovsky and Cermak, 
had been made by the Soviet Government “under the influence 
of the Allies . . . Cermak had anyway been informed in detail” 
about the Allied-Bolshevik negotiations in this matter.** This, 


obviously, referred to Cermak’s Interview with Lavergne on 
April 23. 

In the meantime, the National Council impatiently waited 
in Omsk for the news from Cermak and Straka. On May 6 
Cermak telegraphed from Moscow that the plan of the divided 
transportation was a joint Allied-Bolshevik project, and then 
on May 8 came Straka’s cable from Vologda through Irkutsk to 

the same effect.” In view of this, the Council deputed Maxa. 

Janik and Markovic to Moscow to deal directly with the 
Allies and the Soviet Government; the delegation left Omsk on 

^^The delegates met General Lavergne in Moscow on May 13, 
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who told them that the project of the divided transportation oP 
the Army Corps had really been agreed upon by the French 
and the British. To set the record straight about its origin, 
which interested the Czechs most, the genera! said that the 
idea originated with the Soviet Government and then repeated 
the story of how General Ogorodnik had approached him at the 
beginning of April.'" 

The interview with Lavergne made the Czech leaders drop 
all their reservations and suspicions about the plan of divided 
transportation. Now the matter was in the hands of the Allies, 
and the Czechs hoped they would be spared the trouble of 
dealing on their own with the Soviet Government as the Allies 
themselves now became guarantors of their departure. With 
the matter settled on the Allied side, the delegation sought an 
interview with Trotsky to make the necessary technical arrange- 
ments. The delegates placed high hopes upon this crucial 
meeting as they wished to obtain a clear picture of why the 
government had not honoured the Penza Agreement and find 
out the reasons for the shifts in its policy. 

From the reports on the meeting with Trotsky, held on 
May 15, it appears that the delegation was composed of Maxa, 
Janik and Cermak and that it spent with him more than 
two hours.*^ Trotsky stubbornly opposed any further move- 
ment of the troops eastward and argued that the government 
feared the possibility of their collusion with the Anglo- 
Japanese landing in Vladivostok. Knowing the situation in 
Vladivostok fairly well the delegates retorted that there was no 
landing to speak of,”’ and no danger to Soviet authority due 
to the presence of their troops in that port. In fact, the 
Vladivostok Soviet had twice cabled to the Soviet of Central 
Siberia in Irkutsk, and the Soviet of Western Siberia in 
Omsk, requesting them to let the troops proceed to that port 
because most cordial relations existed there between the Czechs 
and the Bolsheviks. 

Trotsky then said that the government would honour the 
agreement which had been concluded by the National Council 
with the Soviet in Irkutsk to the effect that all trains of the 
Second Division would be permitted to move to Vladivostok. 
He added, however, that he was not prepared to guarantee 
that these trains would ever reach there because on that section 
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of the railway the Creehs faced grcil risks. On the other 
hand, he couU guarantee that the troops of the First Division, 
sllocated for Archangels!:, would remain inUct and the whole 
division transported as a unit. The delecates said that they 
would agree to the division of the Army Corps, provided that 
the first Disision were directed to ArchangeMc and not 
Murmansk, and provided that it were concentrated west of the 
Ural Mountains so that it could procure supplies and sustain 
itself while waiting for the ships. The Murmansk line had 
been built during the war by sweat and toll of prisoners of 
war, said the visitors, and a good deal of Czechs and Slovaks 
had perished there of illness, hunger and exposure. 

Trotsky then opened a topic which surprised hrs visitors. 
He said that the General Staff of the Red Army had been 
seized with the problem of the Czechs for a long time; it 
prepared a plan proposing the division of the Army Corps and 
transportation of its First Division to Archangelsk panly 
on the railway and partly on the northern arm of River Dvina. 
He said, however, that now he would approach the govern* 
ment with a proposal of the Czechs conctrmng AKhangs^sk, 
instead of Murmansk, as a port of departure of the First 
Division; but the British and the French must request this of 
him and guarantee at the same time that the needed tonnage 
would be available in that port. The record daes not indicate 
what the delegates said to the proposal of the transporta- 
tion on Dvina River, they could not have been e.ithusiastic, 
but they promised to approach the French and the British 
with a request to furnish Trotsky with the demanded guaranty. 
To enable the First Division to begin its movement, its^ 
troops to be concentrated before the Ural Mountains, the 
delegates requested the commissar to issue pertinent transporta- 
tion orders. This he promised, but said that regarding supplies- 
and technical matters the delegates would have to negotiate 
with other Soviet authorities. At the end of the interview 
the visitors complained against the campaign of lies and insults 
waged, by the Czech Communists against the National Council. 
This, replied the Commissar of War, did not concern him; 
it was Stalin's business. It seems that the delegates did not 
wish to revive the old differences plaguing the Czech-Bolshevik 
relations since the Penza Agreement days and let the matter 
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rest there. They looked forward to the departure of their troops 
from Russia, which now seemed within reach again. The 
old differences were forgotten and, as Markovic reported from 
Moscow, “the general impression from this interview is very 
favourable”."^ 

With the air cleared by the interview with Trotsky the 
delegates jubilantly set out to implement the agreement just 
arrived at, and immediately after the visit hastened to inform 
the French and British about the result of their conference 
with the War Commissar and his requests. The Allies respond- 
ed at once, and even let the delegates read a text of a joint 
Anglo-French note on the subject, to be presented to Chichcrin 
and Trotsky, which requested the Soviet Government to 
designate Archangclsk as a port of departure for the trcops.-‘ 
Regarding the second request of Trotsky, demanding a 
declaration about tonnage, Lockhart had already been autho- 
rized by London before May 15 to present the Bolshevik 
authorities with a written statement to the effect that the 
British Government had assumed full responsibility for the 
tonnage but, at the moment, was unable to give any exact date 
when this would be available. In fact, such a statement had 
already been submitted to the Soviet authorities by Lockhart.*® 

The next day. May 16, the delegation opened negotiations 
with several commissariats to iron out details of the transpor- 
tation and supply arrangements agreed upon in broad terms 
xvith Trotsky. Because the required tonnage was not imme- 
diately available, the spokesmen for the government agreed that 
all trains west of Omsk should be concentrated in districts of 
Omsk, Cheliabinsk and Yekaterinburg and remain there until 
the tonnage were on hand.®' The Czechs easily could make 
new supply arrangements with the Co-operative Societies to 
sustain themselves there as long as necessary. 

All problems which the delegates pessimistically expected 
to crop up in negotiating the implementation of the plan on 
divided transportation of the troops, agreed upon with Trotsky, 
vanished as if by magic. Unbelievable as it seemed the 
Bolshevik authorities showed a friendly and co-operative spirit 
not experienced since the days of the Penza Agreement. Highly 
optimistic reports and cables flew' out of Moscow to the Nation- 
al Council in Paris and the headquarters in Omsk, and the 
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obviously pleased delegation dispatched a courier to Vologda 
to brief the Allies. 

The office of the National Council in Omsk was in con- 
tinuous telegraphic connection with Moscow and buzzed with 
excitement. As soon as the delegation walked out of the 
interview with Trotsky, Maxa cabled to Omsk instructions advis- 
. ing the Council to divide the Army Corps at once. The Council 
adopted a formal decision to that effect on May 15 and 
requested , the Commander-in-Chief of the Army Corps to 
.prepare a plan whereby the Second Division would continue: 
rolling to Vladivostok while the First Division would be 
directed to Archangcisk. The general and his staff worked 
overnight and presented their plan on the next day; ’ the 
Council approved and immediately undertook steps to execute 
it. The trains of the First Division received instructions to 
concentrate between Cheltabinsk and Perm. The paymaster was 
ordered to issue cash payment to the commander of each 
train so that he could purchase supplies on his own; in addition, 
each train was allotted four carloads of provisions from 
available stocks. On May 21 the commanders of trains learnt 
that the movement would start on the next day.*' 

But the evening dusk set in oo May 22 without seeing the 
trains moving an inch. The National Council was too 
engrossed in implementing the Archangelsfc Project to notice 
that the other party to the bargain, the Soviet Government, 
again failed to perform. As soon as the First Division was 
told by the National Council shortly after May 8 that the plan 
of divided transportation had been approved by the Allies, the 
command of the division and Che Divisional Soviet deputed 
Lcnfeld from Penza to Moscow to take up the whole matter 
with Maxa, the French representatives and the Soviet Govern- 
ment. He was authorized to reject the proj'ect in the name of 
officers and men of his division. In Moscow he informed 
Maxa that this was a unanimous decision the entire Penza 
group, which would not yield. The French, however, won him 
over. According to Lenfcld’s own account, “I let General 
Lavergne to convince me about the necessity of the Archangelsk 
Project.”** 

Then he saw Trotsky, who promised that all trains of the 
First Division would be moved beyond Samara to be able to 
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procure supplies and sustain themselves there until ships were 
available. Trotsky further promised to Lcnfcld that all 
necessary transportation orders would be issued at once and 
their certified copies given to him for the authorities in Penza; 
these must be executed without delay. This was, however, an 
empty promise. Lcnfcld had to leave Moscow without receiving 
the copies of the transportation orders and wrote from Penza 
to the National Council in Omsk on May 20: “Now I have 
been three days in Penza after my return from Moscow and the 
orders, or at least a courier, are nowhere in sight.”*” The 
orders, unfortunatel}', never came. Tnis closed the story of the 
western section of the Army Corps, of the entire First 
Division, five days after the over-all settlement with Trotsky. 

The trains of the eastern section of the Army Corps, 
allocated for transfer to Vladivostok, fared no better. After 
receiving Maxa’s green light from Moscow, the National 
Council in Osmk conmeed the Soviet in Irkutsk to lift the ban 
on the movement of trains between Omsk and Irkutsk and let 
them proceed towards Vladivostok. A copy of a cable issued 
by the Irkutsk Soviet to that effect was officially handed over 
to the representative of the National Council in Irkutsk, V. 
Spacek, on May 15. But one member of the So\-iet railway 
staff in Irkutsk, who sympathized with the plight of the 
Czechs, told Spacek that the technicians had been instructed 
not to execute the order and, therefore, the ban on the move- 
ment of the trains had not been lifted. Tracing the instruction 
to its source Spacek discovered that it had been issued by 
General von Taube, former Tsarist officer, who serv'ed the 
Irkutsk Soviet as Chief of its Communication Depart- 
ment. The Bolsheviks attempted to dismiss the issue by 
alleging that Taube’s deputy had issued the instruction by 
mistake.*’^ But the movement of trains to Vladivostok was not 
renewed e\'en after the repeal of Taube’s instruction. 

With the new stalemate on both ends of the train column of 
the Army Corps the appeasement policy of the National 
Council, inspired by Maxa, reached a dead end. How badly 
Maxa misread the intentions of the Bolshevilcs in that stage, 
and overrated the influence of the Allies upon the Soviet 
Government, became tragically clear a few days later when 
Trotsky personally led an attack to annihilate the Army Corps 
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It would be wrong to think that all members of the Army 
Corps were prepared to follow the appeasement policy of Maxa 
and his colleagues to its end. The story just narrated described 
the course steered only by «s political and military leaders. 
There was a vast difference in the manner in which the ranlc 
and file responded to the whims of Soviet authorities and the 
continuous humiliations sutTercd at the hands of local 
Bolsheviks and the Czech Communists. This difference was the 
root cause of a rill which steadily grew between the troops and 
their leaders. 

The origin of the rift goes back to the Penza Agreement of 
March 26, when the men had rebelled against its disarmament 
provisions but submitted in the end. By the time of the con- 
ference of congress delegates, held in Penza at the end of April, 
the gulf reached, however, serious proportions. It will be 
remembered that the spokesmen for the troops ebalieaged the 
policies of the National Council and called for placing power 
in the hands of men capable of breaking through the impasse 
in transportation before the situation deteriorated beyond 
repair. T^e troops expressed a similar attitude through mea- 
sures designed to improve their combat readiness for a confiict 
which they thought unavoidable should the concessions to the 
Bolsheviks continue. The men and officers believed that the 
conflict could be avoided only if the troops retained their arms 
and made the Bolsheviks renew the movement through the 
threat of their use. This sharply contrasted with the policy 
practised by the leaders of the National Council. 

In their daily contacts with the Bolsheviks while buying 
supplies, dealing with transportation commissars and visiting 
towns and villages, the troops bad a chance to e-tperience the 
efficacy of a strong band: the Bolsheviks respected force. 
Anytime armed men accompanied the negotiators, or supply 
agents, results were obtained without difficulQi. This was true 
particularly in Penza where the local Soviet, prodded by the 
Czech Communists, showed an extremely unco-operative 
and aggressive attitude. Because in middle of April the 
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aggressiveness became unbearable the radicals of the Fourth 
Regiment, the men wlio a few days later were to lead the 
rebellion at the conference in Penza, decided to clear the air 
and calm down the agitated Bolsheviks by an armed demon- 
stration. They dispatched a group of forty men armed to teeth, 
under the command of Lieutenant Gajer, to pass several limes 
through Penza on April 24." The result was astonishing. The 
armed demonstration made the people gather in the streets and 
give vent to an outburst of anti-Bolshevik feelings; the city 
resounded with anti-government slogans calling for its over- 
throw and return to constitutional authority. Seeing this 
spectacle, some officials of the Soviet began to pack files ready 
to leave the town. After the demonstration the atmosphere in 
Penza markedly improved, and the Soviet even obliged the 
Czechs by lending them a school building to enable the pre- 
congress conference to take place on April 27. 

In the meantime, the officers of the Army Corps put their 
men through severe drill. Lieutenant J. Svee prepared a drill 
manual on the pattern of a drill used by the Sokol gymnastic 
organization in Bohemia. This was practised by the troops of 
the whole First Division stranded around Penza.°’ Especially 
the command of the Fourth Regiment, which was the western- 
most unit of the division assigned the guard duty, put its men 
through a strenuous physical training and conditioning. As 
recorded by official historian of the regiment, M. Plcsky. three 
weeks of waiting around Penza at the railway stations of 
Serdobsk, Lomovis and Kolyshnei made the men restless; 
to kill time they plunged into an intensive training which 
became the favourite pastime. The growing military strength 
and aggressiveness of the Bolsheviks, coupled with the pleading 
of the National Council for trust and patience, soon convinced 
the men that the departure from Russia might not be achieved 
without a fight; the drill, until then indulged in for fun, became 
geared to this possibility in middle of April. The emphasis 
shifted from purely gymnastic e.xercises to drills in handling 
machine guns and throwing grenades and bombs. The 
command prepared an operational plan at the beginning of 
May whereby the Second and the Fifth Companies of the 
:Fourth Regiment were assigned the task of seizing Serdobsk 
and disarming the Red Army if needed. The reconnaissance 
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was a luring thouglit to get them finally to Vladivostok, but 
under the existing conditions this would be a bad mistake. Tlic 
position which Gajda’s trains occupied was the gate to the cast; 
if lost, the entire First Division would remain landlocked around 
Penza and separated by thousands of miles from a source of 
possible assistance from Vladivostok. NVere this positidt 
surrendered and the Bolsheviks permitted to build a force 
between Omsk and Irkutsk, or merely dismantle the railway 
there, then the Penza group would have a very thin chance of 
breaking through. 

Basing himself upon these considerations Gajda prepared 
a plan of action, to be executed upon orders either of the 
National Council or a military group which might be put in 
charge of the task of renewing the movement. The plan was 
simple. Should the Soviet authorities fail to respond to an 
ultimatum requesting the renewal of the movement of the trains 
out of the Penza basin, and should the leadership decide for a 
military solution, then the troops under Gajda’s command 
would first seize the line between Omsk and Irkutsk and then 
return from Siberia to Russia to establish contact with the 
array groups based upon Chcliabinsk and Penza. Admittedly, 
this was a formidable task; but Gajda, a young man of 26, 
tackled it with competence and imagination of a seasoned 
strategist. 

On May 3 he sat down in his staff train in Novonikolaievsk 
and drafted the famous Order No. 381 1 , Plan of Action und 
Secret Code, the latter to enable him secret communication 
with his troops (Documents No. 5 and 6). The order placed 
the whole group on alert. Writing on May 8 to the National 
Council, then in Omsk, he frankly warned: 

“. . . I am personally convinced that sooner or later a 
conflict with the Bolsheviks is inevitable and that the sooner 
it happens the better for us. For this reason I have 
undertaken a number of measures which would place our 
troops in a favourable position. I have also obtained 
intelligence and undertaken measures needed for an eventual 
seizure of the railway line between Novonikolaievsk-Krasno- 
yarsk-Irkutsk-Chita-Karymskaia. Now I am waiting for 
instructions of the National Council, or the Command, to- 
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put these measures into effect 
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t IS hard to say why Medek so badly misread the feelings- 
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mcrcd ojt b;forc the two meetings opened on May 18. It was 
ho'^cver luring the promise of the Bolsheviks 
let the trams of the Second Division stationed between Omsk 
an ^ proceed to Vladivostok, these trains must not fall 

\vr?t * ^ themselves to that distant port 

1 lout t c assistance of precisely those trains, the First Divi- 
lonuou remain landlocl.cd in the heart of Russia and sur- 
rounded by hostile forces on all sides. 

these separate meetings of the delegates of both 
iMSions ucrc preliminar>' to the main and joint conference, 
o open on May 20, the common decision regarding the 
j * "'as of a momentous importance for 

rther widening of the gulf betrveen the National Council and 

le roops. In military' parlance, the decision marked the 
^ning tageofa mutiny against the National Council, the 
Allies and the Soviet Government. 

important question is why Ma.xa and his colleagues 
n.. ^ of concessions to the dead end during their 

gotiations with the Allies on May 13 and Trotsky on May 15. 

, oi" i’is negotiations with the French 

ro -y Maxa became aware that he was following a 
isas rous course. But he recoiled with horror anytime he began 
o contemplate a military solution of the impasse into which 
IS s\e meant policy had driven the Czechs. Under these 
con ^ons, the Allied-sponsored plan of divided transportation 
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port of the troops, made Maxa spurn Leofelds cou 
Maxa also hoped that with the assistance of the F«Qch 
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E THE movement of the Czechoslovak' Army Corps 
^ rom the Volga basin to Vladivostok was not a smooth 
a since the time of the conclusion of the Penza Acrcemcnt 
in March, nevertheless we have seen that the Soviet^Govern- 
ment had remained committed until the end of April to the 
Russia of this body; however, it had to reduce 
y e ret^itment campaign of Strombach and his comrades 
rom the Czechoslovak Communist Party. 

. of May marked, however, a turning point in 

of ‘he policies of the Soviet Government towards 
, ^ reason is that by that time a situation developed 
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troops, even against their will. 
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Government at that time. In the first place was 
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favour of the latter. The reason was that the Czech side had 


much dissipated its preponderant power through disarmament, 
dispersion of its trains, and the internal conflict within its ranks, 
while the Bolsheviks had much improved their military position 
through the recruitment of Internationalists into their armed 
forces. Third, the failure of the Czech Communists to bring 
into the Red Army the proletarian core of the Army Corps, 
and the manner in which the leftist opposition had been 
defeated at the Penza consultations and then at the public 
fiasco at the beginning of May, were totally unacceptable to 
the Soviet Government. 

The reason was that the Soviet Government continued believ- 


ing upon insistence of the Czech Communists, and this is the 
very root cause of the tragedy of the conflict, that the 
majority of the Army Corps did not want to go to France, and 
that the failure of their recniitmeat campaign and the defeat 
at the public fiasco had been due to manipulations of the 
troops by the political and military leaders who had prevented 
them from expressing their will freely. In these circumstances 
a forcible detention of the entire Army Corps was the only 
realistic and Justified way in which to give a chance to its 
proletarian majority to join the Red Army, while those un- 
willing to join, particularly the bourgeois political and military 
leaders, would be detained against their will and in reciproca- 
tion for their terror and suppression of freedom of potential 

volunteers all this time. The entire organization of the Army 

Corps would collapse anyway as soon as derived of its 
proletarian hard core. Wedded passionately to 
internationalism as it was, the Soviet Government felt justifirf 
in dissolving the Army Corps at the cost of den^ng re om 
a “handful of servants of capitelism”, instead of 
mistake on the other side of the spectrum by permi in^ 
handful to deny freedom to the badly neede c ass a i 

dragging them to France against their will. th,- 

if 4s against this background that during th^ 

Soviet Government undertook a number 
develop the second prong to matunty and to a PO‘nt 
it would be possible to detain the entire Army __,ndCTS 

In the fiS place, the hand of local 
was suengthened by Moscow ordenng on May - 
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Soviets to dispatch their available manpower to the railway 
stations where the trains with the troops stood immobilized. The 
trains were encircled. In the second place, the Cheka arrested 
Maxa to extract from him a cable ordering the troops volunta- 
rily to disarm and surrender to the protection of local Soviet 
forces. Maxa’s order stated that there was no longer need for 
arms, because full responsibility for safety of the troops had 
been assumed fay the Soviet Government. At the same time, a 
secret order of Trotsky and then Lenin went to all local Soviets 


instructing them to dissolve the Czech units as soon as they 
disarmed: the men were to be incorporated into the Red Army 
or formed in labour battalions. This was Trotsky’s plan of 
peaceful submission. It was based upon an expectation that the 
obedience of the troops, and their loyalty to Maxa, could deliver 
them into the hands of the Bolsheviks without fighting. The 
Army Corps would expire in a dignified way. 

*1116 Czech side lagged far behind in preparations for the 
showdown. It lacked the correct diagnosis of intentions of the 
Sox iet authorities, its military position had much deteriorated, 
and it sulTered from a serious disagreement bctxxecn the troops 
and their leaders. Under these adverse conditions it took some 
time for the men willing to act to forge a common front against 
the discredited leadership, rejert the trap of the Archangelsk 
project and, finally, defxase the National Council and place all 
authority into the hands of a Revolutionary' Committee. The 
committee xvas empowered to renew the movement to Vladivostok 
in a peaceful manner. The Czechs would cease negotiating w'ith 
the government in Moscow and, instead, press upon the local 
Soviets to persuade them to renew the movement of the trains; 
but no physical harm would be done to them. It was essentially 
a plan of peaceful persuasion. 


It must be emphasized that neither party expected a large 
sca.e and protracted conflict to ensure when putting into effect 
Its own scheme. Here and there small skirmishes miaht break 
ou^ but n was believed that these could be liquidated locaUy 
^d before spillmg all over to prevent a major confiasration. 
The ^x'let authorities banked upon the proverbial obedfence of 
tte C^ch troops and their subordination to their leaders in the 
ope ^that once the troops had disarmed themselves, upon 
Maxa s order, their dissolution would be an easv matter. Should 
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any resistance break out, then the local forces mobilized in the 
meantime would quell it. 

The Revolutionary Cbrnmittee of the Czechs expected, on 
the other hand, that once the Soviet Government were informed 
about the determination of the troops to renew the movement 
and the local Soviets invited to renew it under the threat of 
force, these would co-operate. Co-operation of only a few days 
was needed to get the trains out of the iron eadrekment in 
Central Russia; the way beyond was open. 

Both plans looked good on paper, but collapsed as soon as 
put to test. First to collapse was the scheme of Trotsky. 
"When the troops refused to execute Maxa’s cable to disarm, 
Trotsky ordered their forcible disarmament and dissolution 
under the penalty of shotting every Czech found with a rifle in 
hand. 

The plan of the Czechs succeeded at least partially. Some 
local Soviets, notably the Soviet of Cbeliabinsk, co-operated 
with them and renewed the movement. But as soon as Trotsky’s 
order reached the Revolutionary Committee, this new leadenhip 
jettisoned the plan of peaceful persuasion and decided even to 
force the way to Vladivostok. Further loss of lime would be 
fatal. The conflict thus became inevitable. 

It was a hide-and-seek game when the Bolsheviks and the 
Czechs fried to outwit and oufmanoeuver each other during a 
brief spell of peaceful efforts to attain their objectives without 
resort to arms. 

Decision to Dissolve the Army Corps 

The defeat of the left opposition at the Penza consultations 
on April 27, and the public fiasco which the joint scheme of 
the Penza Bolsheviks and the Czech Communists had suffered 
on May 2, marked the turning point in the evolution of the 
policies of the Soviet Government towards the Czechs. It now 
became totally unacceptable to the Soviet Government to permit 
the National Council and the military command to take out of 
Russia the proletarian element of the Army Corps, which was 
badly needed for the formation of the nucleus of the Red Army. 
In view of this, appropriate measures were initiated to detain 
in the coaotry if not the whole Army Corps, the troops east of 
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Omsk and tiiosc in Vladivostok seemed lost, than at least the 
First Division stranded around Pcnz:i and Cheliabinsk. 

While Stalin and the Czechoslovak Bureau within his com- 
missariat had been in charge of operations against the Army 
Corps until the collapse of propaganda work of the Czech Com- 
munists, after the public fiasco Trotsky and the Operational 
Department of his commissariat moved into the picture. 
Between May 5 and 12 Trotsky requested several times the 
local Soviets to foiward information about the number, posi- 
tion and movement of the Czech forces and the whereabout of 
their leaders, because his Department of Operations planned 
the final solution of the Czech Question. 

One of the first measures introduced by the Soviet autho- 
rities, after the collapse of peaceful efforts of the Czech Com- 
munists, was an attempt to bring the troops to submission 
through starvation, particularly those located around Penza. 
The officer in charge of supplies for the whole First Division, 
J. Petras, voiced his concern over the critical situation in a 
letter sent from Kurgan to the National Council in Omsk on 
May 9. Petras reported that the entire supply arrangement, 
which had been worked out in March with the Siberian Co- 
operatives, collapsed due to restrictions which the Soviet autho- 
rities began to place upon the purchase and delivery of supplies. 
The situation in trains around Penza was very critical, and w'as 
further accentuated by the ban which the Soviet authorities 
placed even upon distribution of supplies already on hand. 
Telegrams frantically crying for food piled high on his desk. 
Originally, the Bolsheviks had permitted him to stock 7,000 
puds of flour, but a few days later reduced this to 1,000. 
During his visit to the local Soviet, on May 8, the commissars 
threatened to confiscate even that amount in order to break the 
obstinate spirit of the troops through starvation. Petras tvarned 
the Council about the impending supply disaster and refused 
to take further responsibility under the prevailing conditions.^ 
Other measures introduced by the Soviet authorities to break 
the morale of troops entailed secret instructions which called 
for arrest of officers, under any pretext, and for seizing hostages 
to assure that the Czechs undertook no hostile acts against the 
Soviet regime. These instructions did not apply to the well 
armed and compact group around Penza, here hunger was to 
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•demoralize the troops, but concerned only the troops east of 
Omsk. There the individual trains stood alone, encircled by 
Bolshevik forces and far away from the main body of the Army 
Corps; the troops could be blackmailed into submission once 
officers and hostages were secured Captain Voronov reported 
from Taiga to the National Council in Omsk on May 12 that 
the local Bolsheviks had received substantial reinforcements and 
that the Soviet planned to arrest him and his assistant. Lieute- 
nant Vsetfcka, and take Dr. Sixt as a hostage The plan ihea 
Called for arrest of remaining officers and dissolution of the 
Units; the men would be detained in the local prisoners of war 
camp and sorted out for potential volunteers for the Red Army. 
The action was to be precipitated by an ultimatum demanding 
an unconditional surrender of all arms. The National Council 
4ealt with this report on May 15; it instructed Voronov not to 
surrender any arms and hostages which might be demanded 
by the Bolsheviks as an assurance that the Czechs contemplat* 
■ed no hostilities against them. Blackmail must not be sub- 
mitted to at any cost.* 

The instructions ordering the Soviets in Siberia to arrest 
•officers and demand hostages must have been issued during 
■first week of May, because on May 7 ao attempt was made to 
eirrest Captain Gajda and bis assistant, Captain Kadiec, upon 
orders of the Soviet of Irkutsk. The Bolsheviks in Novoni- 
kolaievsk invited Gajda and Kadlec to appear in the office of 
the Railway Station Soviet on May 7. Kadlec brought with 
him two armed men and, as soon as the party entered the room 
the Bolsheviks ambushed them, declared them arrested and 
4isarmed them. Gajda entered the room a minute later. Seeing 
the spectacle and hearing a commissar declaring him arrested, 
Gajda in a surprise move drew his pistol, which petrified the 
■commissar and his men, and walked out of the room and 
ambush. He swiftly passed by the Red Guards who had their 
machine guns deployed at several points at the railway staifon 
and aimed at the trains of the Czechs; they were astonished 
and confused seeing Gsjds walking oat of the amfru/.b un- 
harmed. Gajda then armed his troops and upon an ultimatum 
secured the release of Kadlec and his guards. The Czechs later 
found out that the arrest of Gajda and Kadlec was to mark the 
beginning of an attack against them, and that the station had 
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^cn cleared of all traffic and public precisely for (he purpose. 

ilh Gajda and Kadlec held as hostages, the troops were to be 
blackmailed into disarming themselves and then, at the point 
of machine guns, locked up in a camp.=' 

The well known “Chcliabinsk incident” belongs to the same 
category o attempts as the above one. A train with Russian 
re upcs, 1 1 C last three cars full of Hungarian prisoners of war^ 
r ^ Czech troops at the Chcliabinsk 

!v incident. But as soon as the train 

e refugees began pulling out on May 14 a piece of iron 
was thrown out of it by a Hungarian, which hit one Czech 
icr s an mg by. The man was badly injured, lost con- 

'Wheels of the moving 
stnnn A threw themselves upon the locomotive and 

thp rnt - ^“"S^''i3ns and, upon identifying 

fn him. A free-for-all fight obscured the scene- 

BnUL 'a ' ^ armed Czech guards restored order. The- 

observing the scene with amaze- 
t. The Hungarians then boarded the train and departed. 

for iif ° ended there and then if not 

i Battalion of In;cr- 

Comm-.r* representative on the Exccutivcr 
and Chehab.nsk Soviet, demanded an investigation 

and action against the Czechs. The local Soviet set up a three- 

HuLiria?'?h'°" of "'hich one member was a 

on Ma^M ’"'^Bed the ten Czech guards, who 

thewt nnd in the office of 

the Soviet and arrested them as soon as they entered the pre- 
mises on May 17. The Czech command then sent twodelee^ es 
to intervene on behalf of the imprisoned men, but the ^m- 

“evrS^chs”'°'‘"^" ^ Bolsheviks now 

abom ToOO^cich f and related the stoiy 

P.M., sLd conTroi of rstrts'^'^diSi;;”? ^ 

and lifted about 800 rifles from the’ Military Co'ZLaS^ 
Soviet administration, iiovvever wac r 

b«a Co^issT sad,;c^. “r 'geS ‘S 

the streets, was assured that the artinr, m 

tiic action t\^as not dirpci#*<t iiootncf- 
the government but at securin.^ th^ , nn-ectea against 
ai secunng the release of the unjustly 
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imprisoned eleven men. The Czech command assured Sadlucky 
of its willingness to give full satbfaction to the Soviet authori- 
ties and punish the men responsible for lynching the Hungarian; 
but the arrest of innocent men as hostages was an unjustified 
and high-handed act. Seeing the Czechs in complete control of 
the town and the enthusiastic acclaim which their action met 
on the part of the public, Sadlucky yielded and set the hostages 
free. The Czechs then began to sing folk songs, evacuated the 
city and returned to their trains. 

Moscow received the highlights of this armed demonstration 
on May 17 at night and demanded a full report. This was 
communicated by Sadlucky to Trotsky’s assistant Sadovkin 
sometime between May 18 and 20 (Document No. 7),* 

While the experimentation with arrest of officers and host- 
ages would indicate that the Soviet authorities were moving 
towards a showdown with the Czechs during the first half of 
May, the exact date of arriving at the final decision to liqui- 
date the Army Corps can only be guessed. Although we know 
that the actual operational orders to that elfect were to be 
issued on May 21, several pieces of evidence lead to the con- 
clusion that the decision was reached around May IS and 
possibly earlier. During the intervening period the local Soviets 
received instructons to undertake preparatory steps and wait 
for further orders from Moscow. Obviously, Trotsky and his 
staff worked hard during that time to figure out bow the Czechs 
could be tackled best, which was not an easy problem. The 
Soviet authorities knew that any solution of the Czech question 
would have to entail two steps’ first, complete disarmament of 
the troops; second, dissolution of their units and detention of 
the men in camps in order to sort them out politically. 

In estimating that the decision to liquidate the Array Corps 
was reached around May 15 the first important point to 
remember is that the agreement of Maxa with Trotsky of that 
day was stillborn; none of the promises made by the War Com- 
missar, to be executed under his personal orders at once, were 
fulfilled. The Soviet in Irkutsk had not been instructed to lift 
the ban on the movement of trains east of Omsk to Vladivostok, 
nor the Penza Soviet authorized to let the trains, concentrated 
around that city, proceed b^ond Samara and Cbeliabinsk and 
towards Perm. Since his return from Moscow on May 17, after 
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the trniKrlr't ^cnfcld waited in vain in Penza for 

promiserl J'irsi Division which had been 

prom sed to h.m by the War Commissar. 

Dromnit/r ^ of suspicion upon the motives which 

transportati^ron MavTs' o'" 

that cannot shake-off an impression 

earlier '^'‘my Corps had been made 

the ne^ofhf’ Czechs and the Allies were enticed into 

TrotsH Htcilitate the design. Were 

casier ’snl.?^'^"'^'^^^'’"^' ‘'’^''cement with Maxa, there was no 
between Oma" problem than to let the trains 

order th^ ^ 'oward Vladivostok, and to 

triarcle i" ‘^e railway 

^vait'!hereTntiI 

availahln ti, tonnage at the northern ports would be 

bargain of MaVTsV^f 

not to ordrr tn ^ ^ ‘'■^P- Iben it was imperative for Trotsky 

would cn-iH ™®''cnient of trains as promised because this 
viks had "^atever concentration of forces the Bolshe* 
individual ^'^''•Czech front until then. First, the 

encirclemcnf'-^''^^ "ould be allowed to break through the local 
to achieve ' "ould be diflicult for the Bolsheviks 

new localitL"*' concentration around the Czech troops in 
Czech-Rriicj. "t oonsidcrations controlled the whole 

band in ""^oubtedly, guided TrotskT’s 

i-enfeld and Max', transportation orders promised to 
The cf-n \’ Czechs had to stay put. 

on which th point to note in estimating the date 

Corns o\iet leaders decided to liquidate the Army 

It will ° o with the convocation of the Army Congress, 
the demand for the convocation of 

Communisf heaviest piece of ammunition which the 

Council ci ^’^^P^sanda was incessantly hurling at the National 
convened u when the congress was finally 

rities labored ^ha 2, the Soviet autho- 

was under in r ^ prevent it. The Sovdet in Cheliabinsk 

a meeting ^“^'ons not to permit the Czechs to hold such 
mised to M ^ ^ ' ^“rthermore, though Trotsky' had pro- 

'"^ruclL , the Omsk Soviet would be 

o dispatch the train of the National Counal and 
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■the Staff train to ChsllabinsS: to enable the command and the 
political leadership to participate in the congress, such instru<> 
tions never reached Omsk. In fact, the Omsk Soviet rejecte a 
-requests of the Council to let these trains proceed to Chelia- 
■binsk. Under the new conditions the congress became plain y 
.undesirable from the point of view of Moscow. 

It is certain that the spirit of rebellion, which was gat er- 
•ing momentum among the trtKJps since the beginning o pn , 
-did not escape attention of the local Soviets and was reporte 
to Moscow. Moscow was well informed about the defeat o 

the left opposition at the Penza conference on April 27 pre- 

■cisely over the issue of the Army Corps remaining in 
The call for the removal of Maxa's leadership and for a forcible 
resumption of the movement towards Vladivostok, voice 
■byCecek at the Penza consultations, and the public fiasco ol 
May 2, undoubtedly convinced the men in the Department ol 
Operations in Trotsky’s Commissariat that the Czech issue was 
moving to a climax. It was obvious that the Czechs must be 
prevented from lorging-a united front; the Bolsheviks must not 
be deprived of the strategic advanUge which they enjoyed m rte 
widely dispersed trains which lacked a plan of concerted d ■ 
fence action. Hence the opposition to the congress, which could 

forge such a united front and co-ordinate the defence efforts 

-of the Czechs. ^ j • tn 

The third piece of evidence which plneet the “ 

Alissolte the entire Army Corps and detninttt troops m RnsM 

well before middle of May is the fact that the centtal offices ot 
the National Conneil in Moscow had been se, zed on May 
whereby the Czechoslovak Communist Party attempted to assume 

its formal leadership over the troops, Ht-n^ndable 

The fourth piece of evidence, and from a very p 
Muree, is n report on the activities of the Ca'ohodovak Bnrea 
wrthin Stalin's Commissariat of Nat.onal 
appeared on the pages «r "i S 

-dUclosed that the Soviet Government was no 
in solnnteers for the Red fomnand that ^ ^ 

oompleted on the detention «f •I'”"'" St 
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of all detained men in the country after conferring Russian 
citizenship upon them. 

Government had changedi ts position with 
° ^ ^ 'vork of the Czechoslovak Communists from 
campaigning for volunteers to plans visualizing the dissolution 

of F. Vaicnta, 

Czechnd Army Command to join the 

ondertakc intelligence work. 
CnmT May 12 two leaders of the Czech 

ascerfnin 7 themselves with the situation and 

Sen, ""“f Plicy told Valenta that the Soviet 

First Russia. The 

wav if? t "'°uld be transported to Archangelsk and on the 

selves hv^vn^ r"‘° they could save them- 

selves by volunteering for the Red Army.'^ 

Cornr^nl^r^ t^'ssolve the Army 

Militarv r ' ° ^ •^'^CQrding to this source the 

Czech rr. ‘''"c Ostrovsky and the 

detan 7 strombach, had received prior to May 17 

aal^st tie to be undertaken 

poliev of the ^ ^ Army Corps to put into effect a new 

policy of the Soviet Government. The leadership of the Army 

ma7der'7f”ine Red'^"'" instructions two days later from a com- 

with his friends in maintained cordial relations 

w.ui ms Iriends in the Army Corps in spite of all differences 
and who himself had seen the instructienc ti,- • u °'"erences 

of F. Erben, his friend from the Ar^^Srpsf '' 

CommLtr ^^iend, now a 

my friend Stary and requested ustT^n S 

road car. Afmr cIorinTtit h 

important information for us whidi he 

if promised complete discretion. Ha said“ 4^^ ° t' 7 

your further existence is under review’ We ^ 

requested assurance, upon which he ' 

already issued instructions calling fi4 for 

of ou, trains and then for the dissolution of onr nni™ WhTn 
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wc questioned him whether he himself saw such instructions, 
he declared that he had been shown them by Strombach, 

before the latter left 'for Saratov, and also by the Military 

Commander of the Penza Soviet, Commissar Ostrovsky . . 

This is an important testimony, because Strombach left for 
Saratov on May 17. The exact nature of these instruchons is 

not known. Most probably they ordered the local Soviets to 

take stock ofthe Czech forces and mobilize men and resources 

for an operation for which a signal would be given from Mos ow 
later. It will be recalled that Sadlucky hrd alluded to such 
instructions in his report about the 
Trotsky’s assistant Sadovkin tetween May 18 an • 

said that according to the Yekaterinburg Soviet t e ins 

calling for disarmament of the Czech y®®?* forces 

executed for the moment because of the lack of a eq 
and that further orders would be forthcoming |>’om ■ 

That such instructions existed is 

Here the Chairman of Omsk Soviet. Commissar . 

the Chairman ofthe Soviet’s Military Comtmssion. Commander 

Furtsov, told a Czech delegation 

who came to see the commissars upon t eir i 

May 20, that the Soviet had definite instructions regarding 

Czechs but could not reveal (bem for the time 

Whateser the exact nature of these instruction - 

tion that they called for ' its is 

resources to disarm the Czechs erd then dissolve the t 
far f,o„ .ha .ru.b, Thu official 
Commissariat of Natiuual Affairs. Zh,zn 
that on May 20 the Soviet Covetnmert bad d.recle B 
and military reinfoteements ‘ I “m Ld 

which the Czechs slood immobilized 

Irkutsk-^and that the men were ™'J,„„i„„alists 

disarm Iheir Iroops.* Also Ihe Bat alio . lailway 

began to converge from distant places p 

stains approaimately at that ttmetosuerglhen the 

the local Bolsheviks.’ Corns bad been 

While the decision to liquidate the A™y 

made around May Czech Question was 

strike did not arrive until May 21. The czeen w 
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tion and craft ‘^xcd imagina- 

Thc expcn/Jcnfio safdue 

through arrest of oflicers and 

miserably failed- so hid ft, 1- Jiostagcs. had 

starvation, the ueH armed 'o ^^^ces, through 

Penxa. Both these Tt cs around 

liorrificd at a prosneef nrh and made the men, 

to press even more franticahv foT^T^ disarmed, 

through the impasse. Thele\wo movement to break 

first half of Miv r,,,:.,. ^ * ° miJures, experienced during 
to the Czech Question new approach 

half-measures would not do^ H k"^ improvisations and 
that the Czechs could be subdi.J m'^f^^asingly evident 

thrust against the indi'v'd cither by a sudden armed 

concentrated at several laree^ isolated army groups 

stratagem. stations, or through a 

tions in TrotsW^s Comm^ Department of Opera- 

major questions The around May 20 entailed three 

be told that thecovernm^^kT^'’^® could 

■departure and that thev shn"id^^'^ changed its mind about their 
of staying in RulL 'it to the idea 

ment to renounce publicly rs ^he Soviet Govern- 

on May 15 , its p^esh deciaratjn^'^''*r"r agreement 

snd the promises given to M ° fi'iendship and goodwill, 

provoke the Czechs into an uprisS Th 

do svith the manner in which question had 

Russia; this entailed either a volnnt ^ be made to stay in 
-d then dissolution of tLi^unt’^-I^’-^^^ disarmament 
crucial one and concerned the relar' question was a 

justified m hoping that their foL "’ere 

mobilization drive in the stations h?, ‘^"^®"‘^ated during the 

would be sufficient to tackle tbs Tsoo^T^ Irkutsk, 
disarmed and 'Vdely dispersed troops Hl completely 
favoured the Bolsheviks. But the ^^7 S^og^aphy heavily 

handle a similarly disarmed but a question was how to 

of 8,800 men around Cheliabiask. and^ 'f-Ti ‘^°“''®"f''ated group 
Samara group of 8,000 men armeti t,, / I Penza- 

'Vest of Penza. 
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The mobilization drive which the government was pursuing 
during April and May indicated that the concentration of the 
Bolshevik forces achieved in Penza, Samara and Chcliabinsk 
on May 20, though spectacular compared with the sorry state 
of their forces at the end of March, left much to be desired to 
match the manpower of ihc Czechs. True, the Czech troops in 
Samara and Chcliabinsk had only 15 riles per tram, but this^ 
disadvantage would vanish as soon as they seized the consider- 
able supply of weapons and ammunition stored there. Thus m 
purely military terms the problem of disarming and dissolving 
the Czech troops was far beyond the number of troops available 
to the Bolsheviks in Penza, Samara and Cheliabinsk on May 20. 
The problem defied a solution until a fresh concentration of 
the Bolshevik forces, mounted on that day, would augment the 
manpower of the Soviets in these crucial places. 

But the time element further complicated this strategic 
picture, The Bolsheviks found themselves under the compulsion 
of striking first, and well in advance, before the National 
Council would begin to press for execution of the new trans- 
portation arrangements under the agreemc.it of Maxa with 
Trotsky of May 15, Trotsky and his men were well aware that 
their time was running out, and that they could procrastinate 
no longer in searching for a solution. Any further delay in 
execution of Trotsky’s promises to Maxa would undoubiedly 
make the Czechs resort to extreme measures of self-help, 
perhaps even making them strike first. This was precisely the 
warning which Sadlucky had cabled to Trotsky in his report 
about the Cheliabinsk incident: 

. I was told by the Czech leaders that the troops are 
restless to the point of rebellion because instead of being 
transported to Vladivostok by us, this was the promise of 
the Soviet Government, we are detaining them in Russia . , . 
It is absolutely necessary to transfer the Czechs to Siberia; 
the long delay in the movement of their trains, lasting 
already for several months, and the uncertainty whether 
they wiff be transported at a/I, coaid in Che end provoke a 
powerful rebellion . . . And to cross arms with the Czechs 
now, before the uprising of the Cossacks is liquidated, would 
be fatal . . 
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Then two Czech Communist leaders, A. Muna and R Knoflicck 
appeared m ja, w.th the text of a telegram and requested Mat 
and Ce mak to s.gn it. It was issued in the name of ht 
Nat.onal Council and ordered all troops immediatelj to dtsnrm 
to prevent repet.l.on of such incidents; in exchnnee t tata- 
ment the troops were to submit to the Soviet authorities and ac- 

ZcZ^cTr^T- for it was absurd for 

u* I • . , wut.L.ii\ irom JrotSKV about ThMIn. 

binsk incident and the new dem-.n,ic i , ^"cl'a- 

4 • acmands which the covernment 

wanted to impose upon him. fcoverumcm 

Maxa was then connected wiili Tr/,*,-!. 

Wha. exady ya, oxeS^d ' TT °r 

he ,vaa hammered im„ sabmiasfoa iv u," War r"'"" 

From evidence given by Maxa lo some of hi, eollc«a“lie 
m jail It appears that Trotskv m kiio. • ™i'eagues while 

National Council, and Maxa 

s?ot:i“ toL^^tr iFri?r"“^^ 

tr weTpLt; “ -v:r.r iiTad 

ermmE?prayed^‘'';iemrr‘..hLf r 

that the troop, Ld stagS an 

the city and deposed the ideal Soviet Ma^had X"'”®' "'fa 
at such a thought for he was mnvin !/ " “ always recoiled 

by the troops, "that this w^d XelheTiX' h -'"n 

and ruin their hope of ever seein„ p 

arrested colleagues later reported “notX'^' T’' 

truth about the Cheliabinsk events’anrl \ 

mail”, Maxa signed the death warrant of^th^ J^'^kys black- 

attached the seal of the National Cn. 

with him. Cermak also protested b" 

reason as Maxa. He warned his eaX h"'®"^"^ 

order the Army Corps would that such an 

sealed by the Presidium of the NatbntTr“*^ 

Maxa represented.^ Council, which he and 

The death sentence for thp irr> 
from Maxa and Cermak throueh hl^i tiy Trotsky 

undoubtedly been drafted in th *1 and extortion, had . 

read: Operations Department. It. 
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credit side, however, had already seized a Jarge section 
or the Omsk-Irkulsk lin^ and Hanus controlled several stations 
on the Omsk-Chcliabinsk line. The events were rapidly moving 
ahead during the last day, and it became apparant that the 
CheJiabtnsk group, the middle one, roust begin its operations 
eastwards in order to give assistance to Hanus so that he might 
take Omsk and effect a junction with Gajda. It appeared 
imperative for the Cbeliabinsk group to begin operations also 
in the westw'ard direction, towards Ufa, Samara and Penza, 
for it was conceivable that the Penza group would start its 
eastward march soon. The Cbeliabinsk group would thus func- 
tion as a bridge, linking the w«tern and the eastern flanks of 
the train column. 

The task was enormous. From Cbeliabinsk to Novoniko- 
iaievsk in the east it was 880 miles, and to Penza in the west 
838 miies. True, the local Soviet ^-operated with the Czechs 
and permitted two trains to arrive to, and to depart from, 
Cbeliabinsk every day. But this was nothing in view of the tasks 
ahead. Moreover, it appealed doubtful whether the Cbeliabinsk 
Soviet could condone a punitive expedition of Hanus against 
the Omsk comrades, and the exteoskm of Czech control over 
the railway line towards Penza. On the top of this, it was not 
certain what the Cbeliabinsk Soviet would do, it had about 
2,000 troops, after the Czechs bad thinned out their forces from 
the city in order to extend their control over hundreds of miles 
of the railway track towards Omsk and Peaza It was entirely 
conceivable that as soon as the bulk of their forces left the city 
the Bolsheviks would strike and cut the group in two parts. 
The loss of Cbeliabinsk, tbe pivotal position between Penza 
and Novonikolaievsk, would be a serious blow hard to recover 
from. All these considerations Jed tbe Czech Command to a 
conclusion that it must assume control over Cbeliabinsk railway 
station, and that the Red Army in the city must be disarmed 
as a security measure. The Soviet, however, would be left 
fuiK^ioning. 

Barely this decision was arrived at when Czech telegraphists, 
who were tapping the telegraph and telephone lines of the local 
Soviet for some time, appeared with the text of a cable which 
the Soviet just received from Yekaterinburg; 
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the much superior Czech forces, and , to make them drop- 
objections to further movement of their trains 

r JmU "" Cheliabinsk Military Commission, 

Commissar Krymov, spoke to Anunchin. He reiterated all 
argument, of Kobelianko and warned that the fast deteriorating 

v! niovement into Siberia should not be 
opposed. For the Czechs Pavlu informed Anunchin that the- 
new Czech leadership was acting under instructions of the 
ong^ss, and that all orders issued by the National Council 

nem^rrrrro Czechs maintained strict 

that Government had already been warned 

he «'■ the trains would 

be resisted by force. The Bolsheviks must be held responsible- 
tor all consequences. ^ 

witlf An ^"d Krymov, and also Pavlu, pleaded 

ordtf " i" influence, and possibly 

° k!?’ ^ Anunchin bluntly said that the Czechs them- 

refuceH"^r^ !r the existing situation. They simply 

Cnver . ^^“ncil and the Soviet 

Saxa rr a ^ disarmament agreement and 

Maxa had issued an appropriate order (this referred to Maxa’s- 

faTaTr'“\ un May 21, £d.). As- 

nl H' d remember, Maxa’s order called for com- 

S to disarm was- 

£ hi ^ a u Government. As far 

There wa °ncerne > t e decisions of the congress were invalid. 

£StiaTe “P ^ commission to 

exfstine im Czechs. There was only one solution to the . 

attemoteri . ^^®nhs must disarm at once. Pavlu 

back that Anunchin, but the Commissar snapped - 

p do not understand; any further- 

conversation would be waste- of time . . .”®^ 

eve^£ Cffich command dealt with the new situation in the 
whiVh cii ft ^ ' Aounchin’s attitude was an eye opener 

w£,ia £ m dope that the Cheliabinsk So^’iet: 

would be aWe to convince the other Soviets to listen to reason 
emulate Cheliabmsk in co-operating with the Czechs. Now ^ 
al p^ceful approaches to Omsk were closed by the hostile ’ 
ttitude of the Omsk and the Yekaterinburg Bolsheviks. On the-i 
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‘I'em imp 

objections to further movement of their trains 

Co ^ Chdiabinsk Military Commission. 

Commissar Krymoy, spoke to Anunchin. He reiterated all 
argument, of Kobelianko and warned that the fast deteriorating 

e?on ITT T -d important 

rnn^PH F T '"to Siberia should not be 

S rtfh ' TT A"“"^hin that the- 

conoTPCQ 'n acting under instructions of the 

andlSaxaw issued by the National Council 

neld^v maintained strict 

that Tnv T Tl" had already been warned 

fe rSstS h'’ r ^^e trains would 

for all consequLceT’ ^ be held responsible^ 

witif Krymov, and also Pavlu, pleaded 

orders 0 ^ 0 “ t '“huence, and possibly 

seltr’w^ *bat the Czechs them- 

refused tn h° existing situation. They simply 

Glverninr^T'"- National Council and the Soviet 
Maxa had ic<: ^ ^ disarmament agreement and 

Smtlplr to Maxa’s. 

far as Ani.nrV extracted from him in jail on May 21, Ed.). As 
olete d' *° remember, Maxa’s order called for com- 
fo hP nn TT' refused to disarm was- 

Z he was'cn"' ^ a ? Government As far 

There was n ^ “ decisions of the congress were invalid. 

^aotiaTe “P commission to 

eSS u T °°^y sol^^don to the -, 

attemmed ^ e Czechs must disarm at once. Pavlu 

back that “it Anunchin, but the Commissar snapped • 

conversation understand; any further- 

conversation would be waste of time . . 

*be new situation in the 
which shaft rf ♦ •’ '^““"‘^hin’s attitude was an eye opener 

would rhe hope that the Cheliabinsk Soviet: 

Tad Pmni f nl V ‘he other Soviets to listen to reason 

all ‘=°'°P“rating with the Czechs. Now 

attitiidp Fth Omsk were closed by the hostile 

attitude of the Omsk and the Yekaterinburg Bolsheviks. On the! 
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credit liJe.bowcw, OjJda had aJfwdyKUwd a Urga sectioa 
of the Oaiik-lrkuiik iiaci and Haaut eoauolled stnra! suiJoas 
on the Omik-Cheliabinsk Ufic. Tlj« events wen rapidly moving 
ahead during the day, aod it became apparant that the 
Chcliabinsk froup, the middle one, must begin its operations 
eastward* ta ordtf to auUunce to Hanu* so that he might 
wkc Omsk and e^ect a junction with Gajda, It appeared 
Imperative for the Chetiabinsk group to begin operations also 
in the westward direction, towards Ufa, Samara and Penza, 
for it was conceivable that the Penza group would start its 
eastward march soon. The Chcliabinsk group would thus func- 
tion as a bridge, linking the western and the eastern flanks of 
the train column. 

The task was enormous. From Cbdiabinsk to Novoniko- 
latevsk in the cast it was SSO mites, and to Penza in the west 
85S mile*. Teoa, the local Soviet co-eperated with the Czech* 
and permitted two trains to arrive to, and lo depart from, 
Chcliabinsk every day. Out this was nothing in view of the tasks 
ahead. Moreover, it appeared doubtful whether the Chehabinsk 
Soviet could condone a punitive expedition of Hanus against 
the Omsk comrades, and the extension of Czech control over 
the railway line towards Penza. On the top of this, it was not 
certain what the Chcliabinsk Soviet would do. it had about 
2,000 troops, after the Czechs bad thinned out their forces from 
the city in order to extend their control over hundreds of miles 
of the railway track towards Omsk and Penza. It was entirely 
conceivable that as soon as the bulk of their forces left the city 
the Bolsheviks would strike and cut the group in two parts. 
The loss of Chcliabinsk, the pivotal position between Penza 
and Novonikolairvsk, would be a serious blow hard to recover 
from. All these consideratioos led the Czech Command to a 
conclusion that it must assume control over Chcliabinsk railway 
stalbo, and that the Red Army in the city must be disarmed 
as a security measure. The Soviet, however, would be left 
functioning. 

Barely this decision was arrived at when Czech telegraphists, 
who were tapping the telegraph and telephone lines of the local 
Soviet for some time, appeared with the text of a cable which 
the Soviet just received from Yekaterinburg; 
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Military Commissar of the- 
Cheliabinsk Soviet, Commander Sadlucky. Undertake all- 
prelimmary steps needed for the execution of Trotsky’s- 
order No. 388. Strong reinforcements on their way to you- 
chin Ufa. Military Commissar Anun^ 

Czechs to move. Soon reinforce- 

fto^the n two directions: 

from the north-Yekatennburg; and from the west-Ufa Upon 

atS"fh " Vojcechovsky prepared a plan'o^ 

attack. The operation was to be executed under the command 

Th°H H at 1.30 A M. May 

27. The Third Battalion of the Second Regiment about '>50 

rchclefthe of Lieutenant Hajda. marched all nig"ht. 

encircled the city from the north and struck at the Bolshevik 

SSsardTur "fho guards abandoned their 

Sie wav 7 ^ opened 

stray shots were 77 u there some 

2 000 men ra ’• 7^ entire Bolshevik army, about 

considerable number'^o “LiTatbnaS^t^^^^^ 
troops captured also over 4 Onn j rr ® 

ners of war Th^. r- t. German and Hungarian priso- 

. he Czechs had no losses; the Bolsheviks one The 

afso srotwrih”'''^"^" -'-y station ;?nt 

was enormous^’ 11 Sd'^S^ces a^^^^ ^^atsoever. The war booty 
, , , , . piwces, a number of automobiles several 

hundred machine guns thousand- -a ‘^‘“wmooiies. several 

of hand srrenaHe; ’.1 ^ great supply 

his men to Sh ?eFo " Vojcechovsky could arm 

Omsk and Penza. Cheliabinsk towards 

nian?;e:pir^;s;r;t"« 

had happened overnight Thev knowing what really 

posters of the PFt^ ^ ^ from 

morning of May 27: ’ ' 

wV had\T°^^^f slaughtered like sheep 

Soli 1 rnv arms. The Czechoslovaks answered the 

ernment s declaration of war by a thrust whereby 
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alJ stations front Chelhbtnsk to Irkutsk, except Omsk, have 
fallen into their hands The military power of the local 
Soviets, consitting mainly of German and Austro-Hungarian 
mercenaries, is broken . . . The local Soviets have, however, 
been lel^ functioning. All citizens enjoy full civil liberties. 
The Czechoslovaks do not wish to interfere in internal 
atTain of the Russian people. The aim of their operations 
was to secure themselves against attacks of foreign merce- 
naries in the service of the Bolsheviks who, under the pre- 
teat of internationaliSin, Ihreoten to seize the Magistroi. 
Wc also helped the Russian working people to regain then; 
freedom. Be it emphatically stated that our aim is not to 
take the gosemtnent in Siberia into our hands; this is for the 
Russian people to do. 

Citizens! In places under our control we guarantee full 
enjoyment of all civil liberties . . . Avail yourselves of these 
liberties ... but do not abuse them- Propagate freely your 
ideas, but abstain from violence. All activities promoting 
civil conHicts and pogroms, and the like, will be punished. 
Where the Czechoslovak soldier assumed the protection of 
civil libenies, law and order must prevail. We cannot stay 
in Russia long, and shall depart as soon as our trains from 
the west pass through here. You are masters of your own 
aflairs, but law and order and freedom of every individual 
jnuit be preseAed . . .*'w* 

Unlike in Novonikolaievsk, Ifae members of the Cheliabinsk 
Soviet did not disappear during the seizure of the city and after 
the disarmament of (be Red Army. The building bousing the City 
and the Uiezd Soviets was left intact; moreover, these, Soviets 
were permitted to retain a platoon of armed Bakshirs, all 
Mohammedans, to protect the building and as a personal body 
guard to their members, fn the morning of May 27 the Soviet 
of the Uiezd issued the following declaration: 

“Citizens! On May 27 the Czechoslovaks resorted to arms 
in order to secure their free movement towards Vladivostok, 
and from there to France. All orders of the Soviet adminis- 
tration regulating the life in the dty, as well as in the whole 
Uiezd, retain full force of law. While publically informing 
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the population about the above, the Executive Committee 
of the Soviet appeals to a 1 citizens to preserve law and 
order. It warns that all attempts to confuse the masses by 
spreading false reports will be suppressed. The Executive 
Committee of the Soviet of the Cheliabinsk Uiezd.”^“^ 

Being now in control of the Cheliabinsk railway station and 
the entire communication system, the Czech Command, in 
co-operation with the Soviet, made one more attempt at renew- 
ing the movement of its trains towards Omsk via Yekaterinburg. 
The Czechs and the Bolsheviks agreed to send one delegate to 
Yekaterinburg to explain the whole situation to the local Soviet 
and convince Anunchin about the futility of his efforts at keep- 
ing the Czechs immobilized. If Yekaterinburg would not co- 
operate with the Czechs, then they would undertake military 
operations against it to free their way. On May 27 the Czech 
Command dispatched to Yekaterinburg one ofBcer, Pffl, with 
a request for Anunchin demanding his co-operation. He also 
had a letter from the Cheliabinsk Soviet fully endorsing this 
demand; the letter further stated that the delegate should be 
well treated, for the Soviet guaranteed his personal safety. 
Though Piffl was well received, the negotiations proved abor- 
tive.^®- The Soviet stood under the influence of Omsk and 
repeated the same charges against the Czechs which its Military 
Commissar Anunchin had already told to Pavlu on May 26 
over the telephone. 

Hardly could it have been otherwise. Shortly before Piffl 
arrived in Yekaterinburg the Soviet had received from Omsk 
the following communication: 

“Omsk. May 27. The Cheliabinsk Soviet concluded an 
agreement with the Staff of the Czechoslovak army permit- 
ting 8,000 armed men to advance upon Omsk. In Izil-Kul 
there are 1,000 Czech troops, and another 1,003 in Maria- 
novka. The Bardaush Soviet informed us that the Soviet 
in Novonikolaievsk was imprisoned. The Government in 
Novonikolaievsk was assumed by Siberian Oblastniky, 
headed by Sazonov. The Cheliabinsk Soviet dispatched 
telegrams in all directions urging the Soviets not to hinder 
the movement of the Czechs. The telegrams were signed fay 
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Major Gurnet for the French Mitsiou, a ud by the Chief of 

‘^'r:ho:Ser.re,ueutn.. Sotie.r to 

order without delay, and in every way to hinder the 

Lnt of Czech traint, even by dirmantog Je^- 0 

troops protecting the western 

deoloied at the Tatianovee station about 50 

Omsk. Another S'""? S° 'and his 

Tatarskaia station, to j-Mhs He arrived in 

Latvian Guard, was released y yhe 

Omsk aeeompanied b,^ of 

armistice expires at 12 verv serious. 

negotiations with the &«hs. = “tu (,n 

Our connection with the S>oviet oi contact 

Irkutsk, Ed.) is already cut '“tiet decided to 

even with jou . . . Send amed uauis. m Soiaet d 

Western Siberia. A. Akulov. 

u Wii, be '-■|'f;^^"is"ct..°rndiel':«^^^^^^^^^^^^ 
deployed their forces in two directions, anticipat g 

'"“Meanwhile, in Cheliabi.sk, eo-opera^-” 

and the Bolsheviks began .jjpnved of military 

cooled off towards the Creehs and. being 

power, resorted to subterfuge to ^beir exclusive 

building of the Soviet, which w Czechs. Dunng a 

control, the Bolsheviks consp.^ ^ Baders a plan was 

scries of conferences with Bolshevik and other workers 

worked out whereby the railway technicians, d 

essential for the iliTgo » strike 

Command with '’‘’""“'*'”“4“ These labour leaders then 

to bring their movement to ^^^bing them into going 

began to agitate among work^, punishment as 

on strike under the threat of m f.ue Bolsheviks regained 

soon as the Czechs left city and h Bo ^ 

control. But the plan failed, because great majority 
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Czechs and enthusiastically worked for 

■ In order to protect the workers against Bolshevik threats the 
tode unions hit back. The trade unions approached the Czech 
ommand with resolutions condemning agitation in labour 
ranks, requesting the Czechs to declare that their transportation 
orders must be executed unconditionally, and that anyone 
refusing to do so, or striking against the Czechs, would be shot. 

The Command issued such a declaration, and this then settled 
the tussle on the labour front.^®^ 

r '"jurious proved clandestine mobilization efforts of 

milit?^ secretly organized a workers 

mihtia in factories, and parties of agitators were dispatched to 

nnc-f" f villages to organize raids upon Czech 

Lh "h’ ^ number of places the railway line was disman- 

Mav 29 sabotage became daily occurrences. On 

of T b r ? arrested in one village the Chairman 

^ssuit Soviet, Commissar Vasenko, who in 

raid?nt organizing and then leading 

l_^dmg parties upon Czech positions and sabotaging the railway 

tBe^9 Cheliabinsk, due to the subversive work of 

indicatpH^tB untenable soon. Also intelligence reports 

Cheliabinsk along the Si wiflinerr '’T” upon 

inBiira tBp •„ t ^ north via Yekater- 

nuSSr of 1^ Troitsk. In fact, a 

aroSd thP ""Sagements had already been fought all 

binsk Soviet continuous subversive activity of Chelia- 

side t Wa.r tB with the Bolsheviks from out- 

Sand tSdk ^B o and the Com- 

SSiSlnnlTB unit guarding the building of the 

SembeSr^ T impriL aU 

Soviet divpctpa r could be reached and declare the 

»n ™l S C«chs assumed militasy 

control over the aty. the uneasy peace came to the end. 

Fall of Soviet Power in Siberia 

Sovfet b! Command decided to depose the Cheliabinsk 

rams rolled towards a series of encounters with the 
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Bolsheviks in all direitions: m the west in the Volga basin, in 
the east around Irkutsk, in the north around Yekaterinburg, 
and in the south around Saratov and Orenburg. The confl^ict 
fanned out in all directions from the Trans-Siberian line. The 
strategic problems the Czechs faced were enormous. A glance 
at the map shows the follo^ving deployment of their forces, un 
the western flank, based upon Samara, operated a 
8,000 men under command of Lieutenant Cecek. 
about 900 miles, operated a group of Colonel . 

8,800 men; this was based upon Cheliabinsk. P“^h=r 
east, about 1,100 miles, Capum Gajda operated ’ 

troops; this group was based upon Novon.kola.evsk F^^her to 
theL;., ateu, 500 mile. 

1,050 men; he was based upon Kansk , ,„t 

the east, 1,500 miles ns the erow file, J{' 

group of 13,500 men. There was a span of 5;““ “ “ X 
ing the troops in the Volga basin from those i Bolshevik 

The llgh°ing was fearsome, the Jonh, ento 

forces in the Volga basin drew upon the "to j^nipaign 

European Russia, and Trotsky „„po 5 ed of 

in this region; about 40 per cent of his assisted 

nationals of the Central Powers. He fight- 

by Berlin with technicians and speciaiists. 
iug the Cheliabinsk group drew upon the ■„ 

which had origmally been assembly against Gene I D 

the triangle Yekaterinburg-Troitsk-Verchuie Udm * an P 

prisoners of war who had heeu repa.naUon to 

Yckaterinburg-Pcrm-Viatka, prio , „ qF foreign nationals 

Germany and Austria. Here the P““ Further east, 

in the Red forces came close "> “ P' , „ cgyov fought 
around Irkutsk and Lake Baikal. 

an enemy whose and companies 

nationals of the Central Powers, composition. Also 

were purely German or Hungarian m composed 

the Vladivostok group fought against the Red to.ces 

mtheirmaiotityofprisonem of wan 

In spite of these heavy odds the Czeens 

to victory. Novonikolaievsk was cap ure Omsk June 7, 

May 29, Cheliabinsk May 31. Samara J 'j (-msk July H, 
Yekaterinburg June 25, Vladivostok June 29. Irkuts 
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for the Council members, and prudence called fora quiet 
retreat. No attempt was made to defend or explain the past 
policies of the Council. Under these conditions the conflict 
of loyalties distressing the Council members was solved; they 
submitted to the mandate of the troops and declared willing* 
ness to go along with the proposed changes in policies and 
leadership. 

It was a quiet revolution which buried the National Council; 
the impersonal and matter-of-fact handling of the affair by the 
spokesmen for the treops achieved a complete success. The 
meeting then decided that the Army Corps Congress would be 
held in Cheliabinsk. the first plenary session to open in the 
afternoon, to consummate the transfer of power and map out 
further steps to imptcmeni the decision concerning the immedi- 
ate but peaceful resumption of transponation to Vladivostok ** 
This meeting thus inaugurated a pacific phase of the Czech 
efforts to aehiese their objective; the militant phase set in later, 
after these efforts failed. 

The first plenary meeting of the congress opened in the 
afternoon of May 20. The register of the Mandate Commission 
shows that 123 delegates participited, 119 having full voting 
privileges.** The oldest delegate present, V. Plesky. was accord- 
ed the honour of opening the congress, welcoming the delegates 
and presiding over election of the Congress Presidium The 
assembly elected F. Maisoer to the Chair; A. Pysvejc its 
Vice-Chairman; and A. Vancuraand /. Hrbck its Secretaries. 
As soon as the newly elected presidium took over, Plcsky 
moved that the congress should at once deal with the problem 
of transportation to France and requested the members of the 
National Council to submit their programme in this respect. The 
congress was the highest Lutbority binding all Czechoslovaks 
in Russia, including the Council, said Plesky. His reference to 
the National Council threw the meeting in uproar; the 
chairman, however, stepped in and declared that (his problem 
had been dealt with at a special session held in the morning and 
that B. Pavlu had been authorized to report to the congress on 
behalf of the group which met in the morning.'* 

As Pavlu, member of the defunct Council, slowly walked 
to the rostrum the delegates assembled in the large dining hall 
of the Cbeliabinsk railway station froze into distrustful silence. 
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Paviu first conveyed orc»tmrr- ru- 
cautiously wJiy [},„ c-int^r^c i'' collcagucs and erplaincd 
said that it was now h*’ been postponed, 

b’ to give the delegates 

existing impasse in tr^nsmrt ?• to decide how the 

the Army Corns r ST ^ "The fate 

play, the congress mustTct • clement at 

been aerced u 'V ’ 

should elect a >rovision° 1 that the con cress 

’■“possibility for an immcdnte"rr“'''‘l ‘o ass'ume 

entire Army Corps to Vladivn . ‘lt= movement of the 

mtttee (further PEC) should Ettecutive Com- 

National Council presen in r^f, of 

Third, Fount " ' '-1^= the commanders 

congress deltjaie, iwo for c« h'j™- '^S™ents; and four 
lody „.onld oreiciSr^ !“" nl=vc„.„o„bcr 

concerning He depariure of.h^T' all manors 

wold te responsiWe on ' ,° ,1. <=”T>‘ ''com R„„|a and 

”" '■•■y, ■ran,porea.i°„ Vnd " ““'d "Pon 

«Pm.o„i i,s meetings .1^“.°"'""'’'"’ professional 
“al any member of 21? “”«dcnlial. Pavlu sngeested 
2e'>al=ir.st sl.onid be eo-opte?“.L "‘'-‘"I ™y ■» 

this nesv revoiutionarv or«a? lo 1" . " Pn'ileses, inio 

Regarding- ,b?l" I™""",” “a,e form if iegal 
Mformed ,he delegales ^ 0 ^ lo^""' ''™'" "““'a, Pavlu 
Arebangeisfc a„d ,ba, He e„,Tr?T"' r.jeeled 

coveriir “ 

^ ■»™'»rr 

vSilos^TS*: ZTJ2 'S hIpT^'S 
tt ooncerningTh?"c<ttti 

members mto the PEC who Counefl 

Instead, the congress approved cfeet’s^^"^' ’^'’^E^binsk. 

that any such Coundl member to the effect 
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for.the National Council J. David, B- Pavlu. F. Richter and 
B. Zavada; for the military command Lieutenant Cecek, 
Captain Gajda and Colonel Vojcechovsky; for the troops of 
the First Divis-on V. Rocek and i. Bern; for the Second 
Division V. Plesky and J. Sotolar. The three military 
commanders formed a Military Collegium, to assume reponsi- 
bility for planning and execution of technical and military 
aspects of the decisions made by the PEC. 

The smooth working of the congress was interrupted by 
intelligence reports received by the Military Collegium m the 
meantime. Several commanders of the trains on the Magistral 
reported that the Soviet Government bad been carrying out a 
secret mobilization of forces and their concentration m the 
stations in which their iraios stood. Though unfriendly 
activities against some trains bad been resorted to by the 
Bolsheviks since beginning of May, the new reports indicated 
that DOW the Soviet Government was preparing for a concerted 
and a large scale effort against the Army Corps. 

The counter-measures were decided upon by the PEC at 
once. First, a cable was approved, to be sent to the National 
Council in Paris through the French Embassy in Vologda, to 
inform it about the new situation so that appropriate steps- 
could be taken with the French Government. The cable con- 
veyed a pledge of loyalty and declared that the congress had 
unanimously rejected Arcbangelsk as tbe port of departure for 
the First Division.*’ The PEC further planned measures to 
secure the Cheliabinsk congress a^iost any attempts of the 
Bolsheviks to disperse it. The congress was unwanted by the 
Soviet Government, and it was conceivable that an attempt might 
be made to prevent the Czechs from forging a united front 
and working out a concerted plan of defence. The debate in 
the PEC focused upon technical aspects of a peaceful resump- 
tion of the movement to the Far East, and then on military 
aspects should it prove necessary to renew the movement forcib- 
ly in laft resort, and then reviewed special circumstance which 
would govern military operations in Penza, Cheliabinsk, Omsk 
and Irkutsk.-* At the end of a long day a shadow of a plan thus 
emerged whereby the Czechs hoped to resume the movement 
of their trains without serious complications through co- 
operation with the local Soviets. 
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forjhc National Council J. David. B. Pavlu, F. Richter and 
B. Zavada; for the military command Lieutenant Cecek, 
Captain Gajda and Colonel Vojeechossky; for the troops of 
the First Divis-on V. Rocek and J. Bern; for the Second 
Disision V. P!«ky and J. Sotolar, The three military 
commar ders formed a Military Collegium, to assume reponsi- 
bifity for planning and execution of technical and military 
aspects of the decisions made by the PEC. 

The smooth \sorking of the congress «as interrupted by 
inieJIigenre reports received by the Military Collegium in the 
meantime. Several commanders of the trains on the Muvstral 
reported that the Soviet Government had been carrying out a 
secret mobilization of forces and their concentration m the 
stations in which their trains stood. Though unfriendly 
activities against some trains had been resorted to by the 
Bolsheviks since beginning of May. the new reports indicated 
that now the Soviet Government was preparing fbr a concerted 
and a large scale effort against the Army Corps. 

The counter-measures were decided upon by the PEC at 
once. First, a cable was approved, to be sent to the NaiionaJ 
Council in Paris through the French Embassy in Vologda, to 
inform it about the new situation so that appropriate steps- 
could be taken with the French Government. The cable con- 
veyed a pledge of loyalty and declared that the congress had 
unanimously rejected Archangclsk as the port of departure for 
the First Division.*^ The PEC further planned measures to 
secure the Cheliabinsk congress against any attempts of the 
Bolsheviks to disperse it. The congress was unwanted by the 
Soviet Governraent, and it was conceivable that an attempt might 
be made to prevent the Czechs from forging a united front 
and working out a concerted plan of defence. The debate in 
the PEC focused upon technical aspects of a pwaceful resump- 
tion of the movement to the Far East, and then on military 
aspe«s should it prove necessary to renew the movement forcib- 
ly in last resort, and then reviewed special circumstance which 

would govern mi'/icafyoperatroni/n Pe^?^2, Cheliabiask. Omsk 

and Irkutsk.'* At the end of a long day a shadow of a plan thus 
emerged whereby the Czechs hoped to resume the movement 
of their trains without serious complications through co- 
operation with the local Soviets. 
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a six-member mixed commission. Sadlucky accepted the 
proposal, and the congress elected F. Polafc, M. Cila and V. 
Smolka to represent the Czech side. 

Sadlucky then boldly declared that an end must be put 
to the strained Czech-Bolshevik relations, and that he himself 
would telegraph to Moscow a proposal how to solve all out- 
standing problems. Until he received the government's response 
to his proposal, the final settlement should be postponed. The 
visit of the Bolsheviks, and their conriijalory tone, created an 
atmosphere of amity and their departure was friendly 
acclaimed. 

The second plenary session adjourned with a decision to 
dispatch couriers to aff (rains with a report on the results of 
the congress; (a) Archangcisk route svas rejected; (b) new 
leadership was placed in charge ofthe movement to Vladivostok; 
(c) this would commence under the management of the Czechs 
themselves.** 

The visit of Commissar Sadlucky. and the spirit of friend- 
ship and reconciliation which he conveyed, had a profound 
effect upon the thinking of the Military Collegium because it 
corroborated its basic assumption that in co-operation with the 
local Soviets it would be possible to renew the movement to 
Vladivostok. This is how the Military Collegium saw the 
picture. 

In the first place, it was a tiresome business for the local 
Soviets to be continuously pitched against the Czechs, and it 
was certain that they would like to have them disappear from 
sight. Confronted with (heir much superior force, which was 
a source of inspiration and hope for local anti-Bolshevik 
element, the Soviets dealt with this opposition under a great 
handicap. Second, the local Bolshevik leaders knew well that 
it would be foolish to attempt to subdue the Czechs in open 
combat and with merely the forces on hand. Their administra- 
tion would be deposed in no time, and the political repercus- 
sions of such a development would be great. The effectiveness 
of several armed demonstrations of the Czechs, and the public 
response which these received, had impressed the Bolsheviks. 
Third, the Czechs expected that this local awareness would 
have a mitigating influence upon any hasty decision of the 
Bolshevik leaders in Moscow. After all, they were not against 
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The Congress of the Representatives of the Czechos- 
lovak Army Corps at Cheliabinsk resolved to delegate the 
exclusive charge of the transportation of the troops to the 
Provisional Executive Committee chosen by tiie Congress. 
Orders issued by any other Czechoslovak organisation arc 
invalid. With reference to the orders to surrender arms, 
issued by the representative of the Czechoslovak National 
Council Maxa, and War Commissar Aralov, the Congress 
unanimously decided not to surrender arms before reaching 
Vladivostok because these must safeguard the transport . . . 

The Congress protests against the continuous attempts 
to disarm and stop the trains . . . Although taking certain 
precautionary measures the Executive Committee hopes that 
the Soviet Government will place no obstacles in the way 
of the departure of the Czechoslovak revolutionarj' troops. 

_ Our hope for a peaceful settlement of this complicated 
situation IS enhanced by the fact that any conflict would 
injure the position of local Soviet authorities in Siberia.”” 


Because during the debate on Maxa’s cable Rocek warned 
that perhaps Maxa and Cermak were under arrest and had 
signed their telegram in jail, the congress authorized the PEC 
to issue special instruction to the couriers just about to leave 
with a report on the decisions of previous day. The instruction 
t ^ ^ order concerning the disarmament must 

not be executed. Pavlu then concluded the morning session of 

beforr? ^ M delegates that extactly 300 years 
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ing the congress agenda, which was approved without debate. 
The congress was to preoccupy itself with the following tasks: 
(1) debate on the nature of the congress; (2) report on activities 
of the National Council; (3) legil position which the Army 
Corps would enjoy in France; (4) disciplinary code and 
militar)' court statute; (5) Army Soviets and their functions; 
(6) future organi23tional work in Russia; (7) disability benefits; 
(8) promotion policies: (9) French language school; (10) nomi- 
nations for election of a new presidium; (11) congress proce- 
dural rules; (12) suggestions. The programme of the congress was 
all lined up, the first item to be discussed next day. But it was 
not in the stars for the Czechs to deal with it until August 19J8. 

Because during the morning debate on Maxa’s cable it had 
been suggested that he and Cermak might be under arrest, V. 
Holecek proposed that the National Council should publicly be 
divested of all authority to deal with matters relating to the 
transpoftatiooto Vladivostok. This wotlM deprive the Bolshe- 
viks of any advantage they might derive from having Maxa in 
their hands and prevent confusion among the troops arising 
from duality of command. The adopted resolution read; 

“The Congress of the CrechosJovak Army Corps deprives 
the Czechoslovak National Council, Branch for Russia, of 
all competence in matters concemiog the transportation of 
the army to Vladivostok. The Congress vests all powers 
needed for the execution of tbb task into the Provisional 
Executive Committee. Only this body is authorized to issue 
pertinent orders. All directives of the Czechoslovak National 
Council, Branch for Russia, are invalid.”** 

Also this decision was given to a new batch of couriers, 
briefed by the PEC in the meantime. Every single train all along 
the railway line from Penza to Irkutsk was to receive instruc- 
tions. The revolt of the Czechoslovaks began to spread beyond 
the confines of Cbeliabinsk. 

May 23 marked the turning point in the development of 

the attitude of the congress regarding tie problem of making 

the wheels of trains rolling again. Its members welcomed the 
day hoping that the example of the Cbeliabinsk Soviet, i e., its 
co-operation, would be followed by other Soviets. But when (he 
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the Bolsheviks and merely wished to get out of Russia. It. 
seemed extremely unlikely that the shrewd Military' Commissar 
would dare to drive the local Soviets head on against them in 
a complete disregard of local conditions. 

The Military Collegium was further fortified in its hope 
that the movement to Vladivostok could be resumed peacefully, 
through co-operation with the local Soviets, by the result of 
negotiations initiated with the Cheliabinsk Soviet shortly after 
its delegation had left the congress hall on May 22. These 
resulted in an agreement whereby the Soviet promised to co- 
operate in the resumption of the movement from Cheliabinsk to- 
Vladivostok and press upon Moscow to lift the ban on the 
movement all along the railway line. The agreement convinced 
the Military’ Collegium that similar arrangements could be 
made through careful local efforts elsewhere. This hope thus- 
became the basis of its plan of “peaceful persuasion”. 

May 23rd; The Turning Point 

An optimistic mood dominated the thinking of the PEC, as 
well as of delegaies, when they assembled in the morning of 
May 23 for next plenary' session of the congress. The agenda, 
was unassuming: approval of procedural rules; report of the 
PEC; election of working committees. The first point of the 
agenda was approved without debate and, as soon as voted upon,, 
the congress elected a new Presidium: Chairman K. Zmrhal;. 
Vice-Chairman V. Brazda; two Secretaries A. Vancura and 
Hrbek; and two other members J. Kustra and A. Kratina. 

The report on the second point of the agenda threw the- 
meeting in uproar and dealt a fatal blow to all assumptions, 
upon which the Military Collegium had based its plan of a 
peaceful resumption of the movement to the Far East. The- 
Chairman of the PEC, Pavlu, took the floor and having secured 
the consent of the Chairman of the Congress Presidium declared 
the meeting confidential. He then said that he had just 
received a most suspicious cable from Maxa and Cermak from 
Moscow, counter-signed by Aralov, calling for immediate 
disarmament of aU troops and for their surrender to the Soviet 
authorities who would assume responsibilitj' for their securit}’. 
Pavlu, however, dispelled the fears of the delegates by saying 
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ihjt he had more pleaiam new's to tell to the congress and then 
read a cable which had been dispatched by Sadlucicy to Trotsky, 
suggesting how the Oech-Jlolshcvik crisis could be resolved. 
No record of this important communication is available. It 
reported probably the results of negotiations of Sadlucky with 
the Czechs and recommended the resumption of their movement 
as soon as those 800 rifles, which had been seized in Chelia- 
binsk on May 17, were returned- Sadlucky perhaps warned the 
government against any rash action and advised to let them 
out of Russia. The Cheliabinsk Soviet was deadly serious about 
its agreement with the Czechs because it released two trains of 
the Sixth Regiment to Omsk and received one train from the 
west on .May 23.*® Previously to that, the Czechs had returned 
the seized weapons. « h/ch closed the Cheliabinsk incident. 

The debate which followed Pavlo’s report was grave. The 
exchange of views boiled down to a feeling that while the local 
Soviets seemed on the side of the Czechs. Nfata for some reason 
played Into the hands of hostile Moscow. A consensus prc' 
vailed that: (a) Maxa's cable amounted to a declaration of 
war by the Soviet Government: (b) under no conditions arms 
would be surrendered; (c) Maxa must be removed. On the 
basis of this consensus Richter then prepared the following 
telegram: 

“To Soviet of People's Commissars, National Council in 
Moscow, French Mission in Vologda; all Soviets along the 
line Cheliabinsk, Samara, Penza. Omsk, Irkutsk; Military 
Commissar of Yekaterinburg Soviet, Anunchin; Commanders 
of the Czechoslovak forces in Penza. Samara, Omsk, Novo- 
nikolaievsk, Krasnoyarsk and Irkutsk. 

The Congress of the Czechoslovak revolutionary army, 
held in Cheliabinsk. declared in the presence of Military 
Commissar Sadlucky its sympathy with the Russian people 
who struggle to safeguard their revolution. The congress is, 
however, convinced that the Soviet Government lacks 
adequate power to guarantee free and safe transportation 
of our army to Vladivostok. Therefore, it un-vnimously decid- 
ed not to disarm until it received «mvincing safeguards of 
free and unimpaired movement to Vladivostok, guaranteeing 
personal safety of the troops . . . 
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evening set in these hopes were frustrated. 

Maxa's cable introduced a new element into the situation. 
Now the initiative was clearly in the hands of Moscow, which 
deprived the Czechs of the possibility of launching their policy 
of necotiations with the local Soviets. Immediately after the 
appearance of Maxa's cable, the members of the Military Col- 
Jesium busied themselves with plans to counter this adverse 
development. It was obvious that as soon as Moscow learnt 
about the refusal of the Czechs to disarm and give themselves 
up the local Bolsheviks would be driven head on against them. 
This would obliterate the relatively' pacific climate which their 
plan of peaceful persuasion needed to succeed. Though it 
appeared probable that here and there it might be possible to 
persuade the local Bolsheviks not to attack, peace could not be 
preser\'ed for long. 

In view of these prospects the PEC ordered the Military 
Collegium to prepare for worst and work out a plan of forcible 
resumption of the movement which, in all probability, would 
have to be resorted to in most places. Because the conditions 
obtaining in Penza, Samara, Cheliabinsk, Omsk and Irkutsk 
differed vastly, the conclusions of the Military' Collegium were 
rather hypothetical; moreover, the three commanders were 
unable to arrive at a concerted plan of action. There is no 
official record of their discussions available, but Gajda’s account 
affords a general outline of aaion which vras agreed upon in the 
evening of May 23 just before he departed from Cheliabinsk for 
Novonikolaievsk (Document No. 9). 

More details about the assessment of the situation by the 
Military' Collegium are contained in a letter written by Colonel 
Vojccchovsky on May 23 at 15.30 and addressed to the 
commander of the First Division in Penza (Document No. 10). 

Measured by all standards the strategic, operational and 
logistic aspects of the problem which the Military Collegium 
tackled on crucial May 23 were enormous, as is evident from 
Map I indicating the position of the entire Czech forces on 
May 27, 1918. As it appeared obvious that no concerted plan 
of action could be worked out Gajda suggested that the 
members of the Military CoUegiura, and some congress dele- 
gates, should at once join their troops to initiate necessaiy 
preparations. The whole action must be based and directed 
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Bolshevik strategy regarding the Czechs. The cable adopted at 
the morning session of the congress, and communicated to the 
Soviet Government, blew to bits the basic assumption upon 
which the Soviet leaders had based their plan for peaceful 
submission. It will be recalled that the Soviet leaders had anti- 
cipated that the disciplinary bonds leading from Maxa down to 
individual commanders would deliver the troops into the hands 
of the local Bolsheviks because the troops would voluntarily 
disarm themselves. But the delegates assembled in Cheliabinsk 
not only refused to disarm the troops and accept protection of 
the Soviet authorities, but demanded fresh assurances regarding 
their further movement to Vladivostok. This refusal of the 
Czechs, and the downfall of the National Council, dashed all 
hopes that the troops could be lured into disarming themselves 
through manipulating the Council’s authority. The Bolsheviks 
had Maxa in their hands, but now he was useless; the Czechs 
had cast him off. 

This prompted the men in the Department of Operations of 
Trotsky’s Commissariat to throw' aside all subtlety and strike a 
hard blow. On May 23 Aralov ordered all Soviets immediately 
to stop, forcibly disarm and dissolve all Czech units as remnants 
of the old Imperial Russian Army. This order terminated the 
pacific efforts of the Bolsheviks to attain their objective by a 
stratagem of Trotsky-Aralov-Muna scheme. First, however, let 
us return to Maj' 20, when this scheme had been mounted by 
arrest of Maxa and Cermak. 

As has been pointed out, the Trotsk>'-Aralov-Muna scheme 
was based upon the expectation that the disciplinary links 
leading from the National Council to the troops would stem 
the tide of the simmering rebellion and induce the troops to 
disarm and surrender to the Soviet authorities. During the days 
following Maxa’s arrest, Trotsky worked hard to strengthen 
this bond by making the Allies, the French in particular, put 
additional pressure upon the Czech troops. The central idea 
was to reinforce Maxa’s hand vis-a-vis the rebelling troops by 
letting the full weight of Allied authority descend upon them in 
order to destroy the common front achieved at the Cheliabinsk 
congress. If the combined pressure of Maxa and the Allies 
could break the Cheliabinsk mutiny and restore supre- 
maej' of the Council, then the troops could be handled with 
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ease; upon disarming themselves they could be dissolved as 

originally planned. , 

Trotsky had tsvo hard arguments in hand to make the 
Allies play his game. Theseheuscd «ith such a 
skill that in the end it was the French Military 
Moscow and the National Council in Omsk who fought the 

last ditch battle on behalf of the Bolsheviks against the rebel- 
ling troops. This battle, to subdue the troops and break me 
Cheliabinsk mutiny through 

Omsk by the unholy alliance of the French, the 
Council and the Omsk Soviet. • , :ii 

The first argument which Trotsky * 

informed and trustful Allies was the Cheliabinsk 1 ■ 

During the interventions undertaken by the Allies on 

the arrested Maxa and Cerinak on May 21 and 22 Trotsky, 

Chicheiin and Karakhan induced the Allies, who 
lacked enact information about the ^ 

put pressure upon the Czech troops to make them fi“"” 
accept Soviet protection as demanded by the 

May 21. As Markovic reported from 
Allies were told that 
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of the Czech iroops with the eoudulons 

behalf by the National Council through Maza and Cermak 
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government argued Trotsky— the responsibility lay with the 
Allies to prevent incidents similar to that in Cheliabinsk. 
There was no need for the Czechs to wait armed for ships be- 
cause the responsibility for their safety had been taken over by 
the Soviet Government. The Presidium of the National Council, 
Maxa and Cermak, had already agreed to these conditions of 
the government and had issued appropriate instructions. 

The Allies were cornered. It must be remembered that 
Markovic had been told by Lockhart that the Czechs could 
not participate in these two-day negotiations with the Soviet 
Government, most probably to avoid seeing the Allies capitulat- 
ing to Trotsky over the issue of disarmament and tonnage. 
In fact, there was no other way out for the Allies. The ships 
were not available, and if the National Council itself had 
agreed to disarm its troops, to avoid incidents in waiting 
for ships, then the Allies could easily agree to Trotsky’s 
proposition and see that the troops really disarmed. 

Two additional elements blinded the Allies into placing trust 
in the assurances of Trotsky that as soon as the Czechs had dis- 
armed they would be concentrated in the area originally agreed 
upon by Trotsky and Maxa on May 15, to wait there peacefully 
and undisturbed for ships to appear in the north. In the first 
place, the government prevented the Allies in Vologda and 
Moscow, and also Maxa, from learning the facts of the 
Cheliabinsk incident of May 17, and what was happening in 
Cheliabinsk at the congress then. One of the promises which 
Trotsky had given to Maxa in jail on May 21 was that he 
would enable Maxa to telephone to his colleagues in Chelia- 
binsk so that he could find out for himself the facts of the 
incident of May 17, and explain to the delegates assembled at 
the congress the reasons for his disarmament order.^^ But this 
promise was never fulfilled and both Maxa and the Allies, 
having only Trotsky’s version of the incident, submitted to his 
blackmail. 

Another factor which turned the Allies, particularly the 
French, into an instrument of Trotsky against the Czechs was 
a notion that honour and prestige of France were at stake if 
the French Military Mission in Russia failed to make the 
Czechs perform the Soviet-French plan regarding the Archan- 
gelsk Project, which now entailed the disarmament of the 
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•Czechs. The Chief of the French Military Mission General 
Lavergne, and his assistants Major Guinet and Captain Pascal, 
Teally exerted themselves to show Trotsky that the French 
.always honoured their obligations.*® It was because of his 
involvement in the Archangelsk Project that General Lavergne 
■dispatched, upon Maxa’s insistence. Major Guinet and Captain 
Pascal to Omsk to strengthen the band of the National Council 
against the rebellious troops and suppress the Cheiiabinsk 
mutiny. It was inconceivable to him that the Czechs could defy 
Marshal Foch and his order directing the First Division to 
Archangelsk. Besides, the legitimate channel of authority, the 
National Council, must be upheld at any cost. And, finally, the 
understanding of Maxa with Trotsky of May 21 — the disarma- 
ment of the Czechs prior to their transport to the concentration 
■points to wait there for ships— must be executed. Otherwise 
the Archangelsk Project was in danger. This is how Lavergne 
probably saw the situation. The Czechs were at fault. 

Major Guinet and Captain Pascal arrived in Omsk on May 
23 and introduced themselves to the National Council as 
liaison ofScers to accompany the troopi to Archangelsk. 
Although immediately after their arrival views were exchanged, 
the crucial conference took place next day. May 24. The Czech 
side was represented by Kudela, Glos and the Commander of 
the Army Corps General Shokhorov. The Czechs welcomed the 
French delegation with great relief and as an arbiter who would 
«>errule the decisions of the Cheiiabinsk mutiny and restore 
the authority of the National Council and the Military Com- 
mand. According to Kudeia's own account, he informtd the 
Trench that though he lacked details regarding the congress a 
report just received from Holecek in Cheiiabinsk indicated 
that: (1) the whole Army Corps would proceed to Vladivostok; 
<2) movement would be executed under C^chs’ own maaags- 
ment and resources; (3) the congress had elected an eleven- 
member committee to execute this task.’* 

This was a shock to Major Guinet. Regarding the first 
point, he said that the congr«s had over-reached iisdf because 
it lacked authority to deal with matters relating to the Archan- 
gelsk route. This was an Allied concern. He further emphasized 
that he was “under orders of Marshal Foch to execute the 
transfer of the First Division to Archangelsk”; this bad been 
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decided irrevocably by the Supreme War Council in Versailles. 
The congress was a mutiny; he would see that it rescinded its 
decisions and that the troops submitted to the legitimate 
commanding authority. Regarding the second point, Guinet 
said that all wishes of the Soviet Government concerning the 
Army Corps must be respected and all its conditions and 
demands fulfilled; this referred to the disarmament demands 
and other conditions entailed in Maxa’s cable of May 21. 
Guinet insisted that these conditions must not be considered 
an ultimatum, and that further negotiations with the govern- 
ment would mitigate their harshness. Regarding the third point, 
Guinet insisted that there was no need for the Provisional 
Executive Committee. Pecause the troops of the First Division 
would go to Archangclsk and not Vladivostok their transfer 
would be executed by the National Council and the Military 
Command, which must be restored to full authority. To assert 
their authority a telegram was dispatched to Chcliabinsk 
requesting the congress to stop its proceedings because a delega- 
tion, composed of members of the National Council, the Army 
Command and the French representatives, was about to depart 
for Chcliabinsk. The conference then decided, because time 
was essential, that the trains of the Council and the command 
would leave Omsk immediately.^ The mutiny must be quelled. 

The arrival of Major Guinet in Omsk on May 23, coupled 
with a strange combination of circumstances, made Omsk the 
centre from which the Soviet Government attempted to arrest 
the initiative emanating from the Cheliabinsk congress. First,, 
because in Omsk were located the National Council and the 
command, the very headquarters and the nerve centre of the 
Army Corps. Second, because Omsk was the centre of a most 
rabid anti-Czech propaganda fomented by a strong garrison of 
Internationalists. We have seen that the Executive Commiiteo 
of the Soviet was in fact a prisoner of these Internationalists and 
enjoyed very limited freedom of action. Also geography played 
into the hands of the Bolsheviks. There was quite a distance 
between Cheliabinsk and Omsk, about 700 miles. Thus the 
Bolsheviks could build up a position of strength in Omsk in 
order to arrest the movement of the Czech troops should this be 
executed on the basis of decisions of the Cheliabinsk congress. 
The Bolsheviks in Omsk exploited all these factors to the full. 
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They co-operated first with the National Council and the 
French in an attempt to break the power of the Cheliabinsk 
congress and restore the National Council to its supremacy. 
But when this effort failed and the PEC, in co-operation with 
the Cheliabinsk Soviet, began dispatching trains towards Omsk 
on May 23 the Omsk Soviet broke away from this alliance and 
prepared an ambush for the trains just released from Chelia- 
binsk. 

It will be recalled that the relations between the National 
Council and the Omsk Soviet were not too cordial, and that on 
May 16 the Soviet had rejected the Council’s request to release 
the trains of the National Council and the Army Corps 
Command for Cheliabinsk to enable their representathes to 
take part in the congress. With the arrival of the French on 
May 23 the situation changed greatly. Immediate negotiations 
were initiated between the National Council and the French on 
the one hand, and the Bolsheviks on the other, with a view of 
sending these two trains to Cheliabinsk to assert the authority 
of the National Council. Several conrcrcnecs took place between 
these two parties: the Czechs aod the French even secured 
assistance of the Omsk Soviet in communicating to the Cheiiab- 
insk congress, through the Soviet of Cheliabinsk. that the 
supreme authority in all Czech matters still lay in the hands of 
the National Council and the ArmyCorps Command.” 

IC seems that exCenshe negotiations took place fcetweer? 
Omsk and Moscow, during which the Omsk Bolsheviks told 
Trotsky that the power of the congress could be broken through 
common efToris of the Bolsheviks, the French and the National 
Council only if the Cheliabinsk Soviet stopped yielding and 
ceased co-operating with the PEC.** It was, perhaps, on the 
basis of this exchange that Moscow finally granted to the Omsk 
Bolsheviks the permission to let the two trains of the Czech 
high command, representing the source of authority playing so 
well into the hands of Trotsky, proceed to Cheliabinsk.'® 

But Moscow had not placed all its hope in the effoa in Omsk. 
The military authorities in the Depanment of Operations were in 
the position to sec the picture from all angles. The cables receiv- 
ed from the Cheliabinsk congress indicated that tfc desclop- 
ment on the Czech side had reached the point of no return, and 
that it would be useless and dangerous to expect the National 
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Council, though supported by the Allies and the Bolsheviks, to 
stem the tide. The Trotsky- Aralov-Muna scheme was buried. 
The congress had not only checkmated the attempt to lure the 
troops into disarmament under Maxa’s order of May 21, but 
ceased recognizing Maxa and deposed the entire National 
Council. Above all, the congress had seized initiative and forged 
ahead by inducing the Cheliabinsk Soviet to dispatch, on May 
23, two trains towards Omsk and receive trains from Samara. 
A conclusion was inescapable that the Czechs had succeeded in 
"breaking through the encirclement and that nothing short of 
armed action would subdue these rebellious troops. 

To offset the initiative emanating from Cheliabinsk no lime 
must be lost, because should the Czechs succeed in inducing 
the Soviets in Samara and Penza to renew the movement of 
their trains and the strong Penza croup would start to move 
towards Cheliabinsk, it would be extremely difncult for the 
Omsk Bolsheviks to arrest such an advance. The greatest danger 
lay in the renewed movement of trains. The Czechs would not 
only break through the local encirclement but achieve a con- 
centration of the Penza, Samara and Cheliabinsk groups, 
amounting to about 16,000 men. Under the conditions obtaining 
in Central Russia it was a formidable array. It was doubtful 
that Moscow could assemble in Omsk adequate forces, either 
by depriving the Siberian Soviets between Omsk and Irkutsk 
of all their available men or through shifting to Omsk reinforce- 
ments from Central Russia and Volga region. First, the Siberian 
Soviets had only meagre forces; second, any regroupraent from 
Central Russia and the Volga region towards Omsk was out of 
the question because it would break the local encirclements 
and permit the Czechs to renew the movement without 
difficulty. 

It was against this strategic background that in the evening 
of May 23 the telegraph wires carried the following message 
of the Chief of the Department of Operations, A. A. Aralov, to 
all Soviets; 

“Further to the earlier order the movement of all Czech 
trains must be stopped, the men disarmed and their units 
dissolved as a remnant of the old regular army. The men 
should be organized to form units of the Red Array' or 
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labour battalions. For assistance of the Czechoslovak Com- 
munists contact the Consulates of the Czechoslovak Social 
Democrats in Penza, Samara, Petropavlovsk and Omsk. 
All measures taken and results attained must be reported 
to the CommiiSar of War in Moscow."'* 

Aralov's message was terse, but everj- line reilccted the new 
position of the Soiiet Gosxmmcnt towards the Czechs. First, 
the mosement of all trains must be stopped. This oserrulcd the 
flcreemcnt of the PEC with the Cheliabinsk SoMCt on the 
renewed transportation to and from Cheliabinsk There was no 
chance now that other Soviets would conclude similar agree- 
ments with the Czechs. The message then called for the disarmc* 
ment of the troops and their dissolution. The Trotsky-Aralov- 
Muna scheme had been based upon the expectation that the 
troops could be manoeuvred into disarming themselves, and 
then dissohed, without toomuch opposition. Thisexpectation 
failed. Now it was the task of the local Soviets to disarm them 
forcibly. The whole operation had to be carried out under the 
threat or use of forces assembled against the Czechs since middle 
of May. 

The sentence of Aralov's cable demanding the disarmament 
and dissolution of the Czech units as remnants of the old 
Imperial Army, is highly signilicant. Though Trotsky had made 
the Allies to agree to the disarmament of the troops oo' or after 
May 21, ostensibly as a condition to be fulfilled prior to their 
concentration at Perm to wait there for ships, he kept secret 
from them his intention of dissolving their units and Aralov’s 
orders of May 21 to that effect. Had the Allies known that 
their sponsored disarmament of the troops would be followed 
by their dissolution, they would not have yielded to Trotsky. 
But now the game of hide-and-seefc was over. Realizing that the 
truth could be concealed no longer, and anticipating that the 
dissolution of the troops would meet with strong protests from, 
the Allies, the Soviet Govcrninent withdrew its tacit recogni- 
tioD, whatever it might have been, that the Army Corps was an 
Allied military formation. 

This is not the pface Ibr an analysis of xfie kgal avpecTs- of 
this step by the government and the way it affected, rather 
should have affected, the Allied-Soviet relations. From our 
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point of view it is important lo realize that the revocation of 
the international status of the Army Corps was undertaken to 
reassert the domestic jurisdiction of the Russian state over it. 
This had been lost through a number of agreements concluded 
by Kerensky’s Provisional Government with Masarj’k in 1917, 
which had conferred a quasi-international status upon it. After 
the Bolshevik coup of November 1917 the Army Corps started 
to function as a fully independent body in all respects. But it 
will be recalled that the Soviet Government had never ofScially 
recognized it as an Allied military unit. This was quite impos- 
sible in view of the provisions of the Brest-Litovsk treaty 
pertaining to neutrality of the Soviet Government and the dis- 
solution of all Allied troops stationed on Russian soil. Stalin’s 
cable of March 26, approving the terms of the Penza Agree- 
ment, precisely to avoid the legal complications arising out of 
the peace treaty, purposefully labelled the Army Corps as a 
group of “private citizens’* allowed to carry a “known number 
of weapons” for protection of supplies and self-defence against 
criminal bands. 

It cannot be denied that in ordering the local Soviets to 
dissolve the Army Corps as a remnant of the old Imperial 
Army, disbanded on March 2, 1918, the Soviet Government had 
a strong legal point which would be difficult for the Allies to 
refute. It must be emphasized that the government had never 
concluded any agreement with any of the Allies which would 
have recognized the Army Corps as an Allied military body. 

Obviously, Trotsky knew well that he was in a very strong 
position, and that if he played safe he could outwit both the 
National Council and the Allies. First, he recognized and ex- 
ploited the special responsibility which the Allies claimed to 
have for the Army Corps to harness them to the Trotsky- 
Aralov-Muna scheme: the Allies would disarm the Czechs. And 
when this was achieved, Trotsky would assert full Soviet autho- 
rity over the Army Corps to deprive the Allies of their special 
rights prior to its dissolution. The Allies would have no 
legal basis for interceding on behalf of the Czechs. Should the 
Czechs offer resistance, they would be dealt with as rebels or 
common criminals. Maxa’s order of May 21, probably drafted 
by Trotsky himself, had placed outside the law anyone refusing 
to disarm and surrender to the Soviet authorities. This seems 
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to be the full implication of the refereace to the old army in 
Aralov's cable of May 23. 

The last important point of Aralov’s cable indicates that 
the order v\as to facilitate the final settlement of the Caech 
issue. The point is his reference to assistance to be obtained 
from the “Consulates” of the Catch Communiits functionins 
fti Tenza. Samara, Petropaslovst: and Omsk, ft will be recalled 
that the Czechoslosak Bureau within Stalm's Commissariat 
had published on May 17 a plan on how to handle the dissolved 
units anticipating either service in the Red Army or permanent 
settlement in Russia. Aralov’s cable now brought the Czech 
Communiiti into the pictan to implement the plan. 

Aralov's reference calling for co-operation of the local 
Bolsheviks with the Consulates of the Czech Communists 
appears to have yet another significance. It will be recalled 
that the Czech Communists were planning for some time a 
congress to merge all their party groups operating in several 
places in Russia. The congress was to open la Moscow on 
May 25 to unify the Communist forces, elect a centralized 
leaders.'ii'p and plot the courseof further action. It was en- 
visaged as a fulfilment of all palitica! elToits of the Soviet 
Covernment and the Czech Communists, undertaken since the 
beginning of April, in order to promote the Communist Party 
into an organ of state power of the future Czechoslovak 
Republic. The reference to the Consulates of the Czech Com- 
munists in various places in Russia seems to indicate that the 
Soviet Government and the Czech Communists had already 
entered info a sort of slate-fo-stare relationship. Two days 
after Aralov’s cable their congress in Moscow deposed the 
National Council, and the Communist Party formally assumed 
all rights over all Czechoslovak dtizens ia Russia. 

Aralov’s cable of May 23 was the last word of the Soviet 
Government on the Czech issue. It closed a short period of 
efforts to subdue the Army Corps in a peaceful manner and 
inaugurated a phase of militant policies towards the Czechs. 
Though peace was preserved for two more days, whatever steps 
the government and the local Sovirts undertook after this date 
derived from the decision to subdue the Czechs by force of 
arms. These steps had no bearing upon the origin of the con- 
flict, and merely represented iu mditant phase. 
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With the three Czech commanders returning in the evening 
of May 23 from Cheliabinsk to join their troops in order to 
resume even forcibly the movement to Vladivostok, and with 
Aralov’s cable of the same date ordering the local Soviets 
forcibly to liquidate the Army Corps, an armed conSict bet- 
ween the Czechs and the Bolsheviks became inevitable. 


6 

Swords Are Crossed 


T he militant phase or the unfolding confrontation of the 
Czechs with the ^Isbevjks developed very unevenly. In seve- 
ral places, particularly io' Penza and Cheliabinsic. negotiations 
went on for a number of days, each side attempting to avoid the 
clash of arms as long as possible. True, the local Soviets had 
Aralov’s and Trotsky’s orders since May 21, but they recoiled at 
the thought of having to execute theoi. In fact, they refused to 
do so and frankly informed Trotsky to that effect. They even 
warned Trotsky against far-reaching consequences any harsh 
measures would produce, and advised him to let the Czechs 
proceed to Vladivostok as the government had originally pro- 
mised. They could not be defeafcd in open combat; this was 
their verdict. 

Also the Czech side bad weighty reasons for negotiating 
with the local Soviets in order to exhaust the very last possibi- 
lity for a local peaceful settlement. It was preferable for the 
Czechs to co-operate with, instead oF fight against, the local 
Soviets. True, the Czechs enjoyed a preponderance of power 
which would defeat the local Red Army and the Internationalists, 
but it was a iong way to Vladivostei. Thus whih ihs Ceatta} 
Government dealt harshly with the local Soviets in driving 
them to attack the Czechs, the latter displayed moderation in 
dealing with the local authorities. These were assured that there 
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was no danger from the Czech side; the only thing the Czechs 
insisted upon was the performance of the Penza Agreement by 
letting them to renew the movement of their trains towards the 
east. This could be done either by overt or covert co-operation 
of the local Soviets with them. The Czech leaders assured the 
local Bolshesaks that they understood well their difficult posi- 
tion, and promised not to aggravate this by directly implicating 
them in the resumption of the movement. All that was needed 
was quiet co-operation, or mere abstention from direct action 
against the Czechs when these would resume the movement on 
their own. 

This tactics succeeded at least in Cheliabinsk, where the 
local Soviet quietly dispafched a few trains towards Omsk; but 
there the plan of peaceful persuasion was wrecked. As soon as 
the Omsk Sowet learnt about the departure of these trains it 
planted a clumsy trap in which first blood was spilled; the Czechs 
killed 250 Bolsheviks and themselves lost 18 men. The conflict 
thus entered into its militant phase. 

As a result of this encounter Trotsky fired an angrj' cable 
to all Soviets ordering them immediately to disarm and to 
dissolve all Czech units under the penalty of shooting every 
soldier caught with a rifle in band. To Trotsky's chagrin this 
order also was not executed at once. The local Soviets warned 
against such a step and pleaded with him for reinforcements. 
The commissar thundered back that the Red Army was not a 
debating club, and that his orders must be carried out at once. 
Any commander procrastinating in disarming the Czechs would 
be court-martialed. 

Meanwhile, the attitude of the local Soviets, labouring bard 
under Trotsky’s last order, stiflfened and thus frustrated the 
hopes of the Czech leaders that through quiet co-operation with 
local administrations a forcible resumption of the movement of 
their trains could be avoided. The negotiations in Penza dead- 
locked soon, and even in Cheliabinsk the Bolsheviks began to 
sabotage the peaceful effort at renewing the movement. Tie 
Czechs finally reached for arms and in a series of bold strikes 
secured a number of important raOway centres stretching from 
Volga to the- Ural Mountains. Penza, Samara, Ufa, Chelia- 
binsk and Yekaterinburg were soon in their hands. In most 
places the local Bolshevik administration was left functioning 
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to prove that the Czechs were not organizing an anti-Bolshevik 
uprising, but merely forcing their way out of Russia. In some 
places, however, no negotiations were attempted by either the 
Czechs or the Bolsheviks, and both parties went right ahead 
with implementing their conflicting objectives in a militant way. 
This was particularly true on the easternmost flank, in Omsk, 
Novonikolaievsk and Irkutsk. 

By that time, however, Trotsky rejected the last offer of the 
Czechs suggesting a peaceful settlement, threw all his available 
manpower against them, secured military and technical 
assistance of Berlin to that end, and declared a general mobili- 
zation of all male population of Rusiia between 18 and 40 
years of age. Thus the stage for the great confrontation was set. 

It was through a strange coincidence that both parties began 
their military operations on May 25, and in places not too far 
from each other. First to strike were the Bolsheviks. 

Slaughter at Omsk 

According to one Soviet source an excited telegraphic con- 
versation rook place between Omsk and Moscow as soon as the 
Omsk Bolsheviks leatnt about the agreement which had bees 
concluded by the Czechs with the Chdiabinsk Soviet on May 
22. It will be remembered that Ihb agreement concerned the 
renewal of the movement, and that two trains left for Omsk 
on May 23. During this telegraphic exchange the Omsk 
Bolsheviks urged the Central Government in Moscow to take 
immediate and final action in order to dispose with the Czechs 
for good.^ The Bolsheviks in Omsk simply abhorred the pros- 
pect of having to deal with 8,000 men of the Cheliabinsk 
group, who would be allowed to move upon Omsk, this capital 
of Western Siberia, within next few days. Because the entry of 
this military body into Siberia would badly upset the balance 
offerees of the whole region, it was imperative for the Omsk 
Bolsheviks to prevent it from leaving Cheliabinsk. Even a mere 
passing through of its trains would be dangerous, as the Soviet 
power in this whole region was rapidly declining. A number of 
civilian and military anti-Bolshcvifc groups had sprung up in 
almost all larger cities, and there was no small danger that 
the mere presence of the Czechs coidd in one or other way 
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be . exploited to further aggravate the precarious position of the 
Bolsheviks." 

The first attempt to arrest the movement of these trains, to 
be released from Cheliabinsk, was made through a telegraphic 
intervention of the Military Commander of Omsk Soviet, 
Commissar Furtsov, with the Commander of Czech forces 
in Cheliabinsk, Colonel Vojcechovsky and w'ith the Chairman 
of the PEC B. Pavlu. In the morning of May 25 Furtsov called 
the two Czech leaders and demanded an answer why, and under 
whose authority, their trains had been released from CheUa- 
binsk. He had information that a threat of force had been 
made by the Czechs to induce the local Soviet into complying 
with their demand. Colonel Vojcechovsky replied that he must 
warn Furtsov against any attempts at stopping the trains then 
on their way to Omsk. The Omsk Soviet must drop all objec- 
tions to the movement of the Czech troops. The Czechs had 
a simple and clear objective: to get to Vladivostok and from 
there to France. 

Furtsov was furious. He declared that the supreme authority 
for the Czechs rested in the hands of the National Council and 
asked whether Vojcechovsky was familiar with Maxa's order 
of May 21 concerning voluntary disarmament, and why he 
disobeyed. Vojcechovsky retorted that the congress in Chelia- 
binsk was the supreme authoritj’, that he was under its com- 
mand, and that Maxa’s order was invalid and cannot be 
binding: all trains would go to Vladivostok. All misunderstand- 
ings between the Czechs and the Cheliabinsk Bolsheviks had 
been removed and the latter promised to plead with Omsk not 
to object to their movement to that port. Furtsov became 
angry, did not let Vojcechovsky finish his explanation and left 
the apparatus. He instructed one of his assistants to tell 
. Vojcechovsltj’ to desist from taWng any action until he concluded 
his negotiations with Moscow, in which he was engaged for 
some time. Vojcechovsky ended the exchange by stating that 
two more trains would be dispatched from Cheliabinsk towards 
Omsk on May 25, and asked whether the trains already in 
Petropavlovsk and Omsk could resume their movement towards 
Vladivostolc. Now Furtsov’s assistant failed to respond and 
hung up." 

- The PEC dealt with this -unco-operative attitude of the Omsk 
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Bolsheviks and concluded that any hostile operations based 
upon Omsk could seriously handicap the entire plan of the 
exit via Vladivostok, decided upon by the congress. It was 
obvious that any action which might be taken by the Omsk 
Soviet against -the trains released from Cheliabinsk on May 23 
must be resisted, and that in ail probability it would be impos* 
sible to avoid a clash ‘of arms. It also appeared highly 
improbable that the clash could be contained locally; rather a 
contrary development must be anticipated. The Omsk Bolshe- 
viks must be frankly and simply told about these prospects 
and ' made to yield. In view of these considerations the PEC 
drafted a cable which was dispatched to Furlsov in Omsk at 
once (Document No. II). 

Furtsov proved adamant, and in response to this warning of 
the PEC fired at Vojcecbovsky an angry telegram showing the 
determination of the Omsk Soviet to arrest the movement from 
Cheliabinsk at whatever price: 

. We coniider your threat of force as a declaration of 
war. It' is entirely out of the question to let your trains to 
proceed armed. We wish to impress upon you the fact that 
it is not upon us. but upon the Central Government, to 
make the final decision wjth regard to the movement of 
your trains. We urge you to take up the whole matter with 
Moscow at ohce. Any pressure you might wish to exert in 
order to overrule the decnion made by the Central Govern- 
ment in this matter would be considered as an inadmissible 
• interference in our internal affair^ . . 

It was Ifecause of tlfis irreconcilable position taken by both 
parties that the very first armed exchange between thc'Bolshe- 
viks and the Czechs took place on May 25. Evidence on hand 
enables a fairly accurate reconstruction of the whole incident. 
This is important, becau^ the incident was never satisfactorily 
explained, and because it is veiled in obscurity which sometimes 
tended to support inaccurate interpretations of the whOleCzech- 
ffo/shn iA'-ascie. also clsarly sham \rbo Seed the first shot. 

According to a Bolshevik Commander Germanov, who'^ was 
an eye-witness of Soviet preparations in Omsk and who perso- 
nally took part in this encounter, the Bolsheviks in Omsk learnt 
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on May 24 that two trains of the Sixth Regiment had been 
released from Chcliabinsk on previous day. The Soviet com- 
mand decided that an armed expedition consisting of 290 men, 
under the command of Commissar Uspensky, would be sent to 
a station called Kulomsino in order to halt the advancing Czechs 
and to demand surrender of all weapons and ammunition. 
Then the trains would be inspected for hidden weapons and 
released towards Omsk.® The Kulomsino station was a suburb 
of Omsk, and protected the western approaches to the city by 
controlling a bridge over Irtysh River. It was sitting right on 
the western end of a bridge over that river and appeared a most 
advantageous point where to stop the Czechs because, if it came 
to worst, the Czechs could be prevented from entering Omsk 
by simply demolishing the bridge. From Soviet sources it is 
clear that the task of this plan was first to deprive the Czechs 
of all arms, and then to let them step into a trap laid at the 
Omsk railway station. According to a testimony given to the 
Czechs by railway personnel of the Omsk station after the fall 
of Omsk, the two disarmed trains were to be derailed at the 
station and their men machine gunned by the Bolsheviks hidden 
in a close-by building.® 

The Omsk railway station thus buzzed with carefully con- 
cealed activity all night from May 24 to 25, the preparations 
coming into full view only after the staff train of the Army 
Corps Command left for Chcliabinsk at 6 A.M. on May 25. 
One member of the National Council, who happened to be at 
that time at the station to say good-bye to his colleagues, obser- 
ved that an armed Bolshevik expedition boarded two trains, 
allegedly against Semenov, but that actually the trains left in 
the opposite direction, towards Chcliabinsk." The trains then 
crossed the Irtysh River and stopped in the Kulomsino station 
to wait for the two trains to arrive from Cheliabinsk, 

In the meantime, the two trains of the Sixth Regiment 
steamed towards the fateful encounter. As soon as they arrived 
in Petropavlovsk on May 24 the Commander of the staff 
train, Captain O. Hanus, ordered the movement towards Omsk 
to begin at once. The local railway administration first 
refused to supply fresh locomotives, but in the end complied. 
The staff train then pulled out of the station, being closely 
followed by the train of the Second Battalion of the Sixth 
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Regiment. During the night from May 24 to 25 the trains 
arrived in Izii-Kul, a station half way between Petropavfovsk 
and Omsk. The Joeal commissar pleasantly surprised the 
Czechs by staling that be had no objection to their further 
movement towards Omsk, and that in fact the Omsk Soviet had 
already requested him to release them at once. 

The trains left IziUKul without delay, the staff train first. 
Sometime in the morning of May 25 this train met the train 
of the Army Corps Staff, proceeding to Cheliabinsk, which had 
left Omsk at 6 o’clock of the same day. It was an embar- 
rassing meeting; the deposed command met the rebels. Captain 
Hanus merely stated that he was acting under the authority 
of the PEC. To this the Commander of the Army Corps, 
General Shokhorov, replied that he would have no instructions 
to give, politely avoiding the issue of mutiny by stating that 
he was not familiar with the situation. He made no attempt 
at stopping Hanus; be merely warned that Omsk had mobilized 
and that an endeavour would be made there to disarm his 
trains. The train of Captain Hanus bad only I20ri8es, but 
he decided to move forward, arriving in Kulomsino at 12 noon, 
(he train of the Second Battalion trailing some 20 miles 
behind. Omsk was in sight beyond the river, almost at the reach 
of the Czechs. But bow strange it appeared to Hanus that 
such a small station bad such a strong garrison as the platform 
was packed to capacity with fully armed Red Army men. 
Hanus put his men on alert and ordered the train to stop. 

It will be recalled (hat tn tbe morning Commissar Uspensky 
and hts 290 me.a bad arrived in Kulomsino with the task 
to disarm the Czechs and (hen let them to step into tbe ambush 
planted in Omsk. But the situation did not develop as the 
Bolsheviks expected. Hardly tbe train stopped Commissar 
Uspensky ordered all their Russian personnel, i.e., locomo- 
tive drivers, stockcre and breakmeo. to leave (heir posts. Then 
he requested Captain Manus to order his men to surrender all 
arms and to permit the Bolsheviks an inspection of all cars 
to convince themselves that no weapons were withheld. Only 
then the trains \uwid be a}St?wed to coni/nue towards Omsk. 
Hanus had, anticipating trouble, ordered bis own railway 
personnel before negotiating with Uspensky to occupy all posts 
vacated by the Russians to keep the boiler under steam 
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and the locomotive ready to resume the movement upon his 
signal. 

It was exasperating to argue- with the Bolsheviks. Hanus 
first invoked the Petiza Agreement and refused to surrender one 
single rifle; but in the end he said that he would give - up 20 
rifles if the Bolsheviks let his train proceed to Omsk. Uspensky 
rejected the offer and insisted that all weapons rhust be surren- 
dered. He further demanded that the Czechs let the Bolsheviks 
enter the train at once to inspect it, even before "disarmament. 
Because Hanus flatly refused, Uspensky ordered his men to 
encircle the train and sent to Omsk for reinforcements and 
machine guns. But before the Bolsheviks could charge Hanus 
gave a signal for a swift retreat, the train breaking loose from 
the Bolsheviks without incident. Here ended the first encounter.® 
About 20 miles west from Omsk, at a station called Alonskii 
Roziezd, Hanus’s train met with the train of the Second 
Battalion. A short conference between their two commanders 
resulted in a cable to the - Omsk Soviet protesting against the 
attempted disarmament of the Czechs at the Kulomsino station 
and demanding from the Omsk.Soviet to free the line towards 
Vladivostok. The commanders then decided that'both trains 
would return -to Marianovka, about six miles further west, to 
rvait there for arrival of the entire Sixth Regiment from 
Cheliabinsk. An advance upon Omsk would be mounted as 
soon as the whole regiment assembled. The train of Captain 
Hanus left for Marianovka at once. But as the train of the 
Second Battalion was about to depart' a jolt snapped the 
coupling, and one of the damaged cars had to be disjoined and 
derailed. The whole operation was quickly executed and, aS the 
train just began to -move, two Bolshevik military trains appear- 
ed swiftly- advancing from the Omsk side upon;the Czechs'. A 
race ensued, the-Gzechs leaving the Bolsheviks in some places 
only a few yards-behind. The commander of the surprised train 
realized that he must reach .Marianovka at all cost, because 
assistance of troops under -Hanus against the obviously 
numerous Bolsheviks was necessary to defeat the attack. He 
told' his men ■ not to shoot at-the Bolsheviks to avoid engage- 
ment until' Marianovka was reached. But he divided his men 
into two groups,- to - be deployed as soon as the'train stopped 
from two,sides should the Bolsheviks continue the pursuit. The 
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Bolshfvjics muit be caufht in thoV trains and prevented from 
•unfolding their lines. 

The last scene of this encounter was enacted in Marianovka. 
The chronic/er of the Sixth Regiment, an eye-witness, portrays 
'Marianovka ns a small and quiet place. The irairt of Hanus, 
which had arrived Some time before, belched out huge clouds 
of black smoke, the men leisurely strolling along the main 
railway building smoking their papirosy. It was about 3 o'clock 
in the afternoon that this restful scenery suddenly was turned 
into a scene of bloody massacre. TTie men strolling at the 
•platform saw the train of the Second Battalion rushing into 
the station in full speed and, before the squeaking sound of 
'breaks could died away, all troops jumped out and began to 
deploy on both sides of the track, ^eing this scene the men on 
the platform began running for rifles and. before they could 
take positions along (heir comrades, two BoJjhevik trains firing 
from machine guns appeared with their troops jumping out on 
'both their sides and attempting to break through towards the 
station building.* But by this time (be Czechs returned fire and 
began to close upon the attacking trains from nil sides, which 
prevented* the Bolsheviks from unfolding their own lines. What 
folloHed was a ghastly spectacle, the bodies of killed 'Bolsheviks 
piling' up high on both sides of their trains. The exchange lasted 
about 40 minutes.' The BobheSiks left on the 'battle-field over 
250 dead. Uhe Czechs'-I8.j About J30 Bolshevlksaurrendered, 
rest dispersed into woods. ‘It is- Imporiatil ito^note that ■well- 
over’ 80 'per cent of the Bolsheviks shot ?nd Cbptured were the 
Internationalists -of HunghriJn'naitonality.f The Czechs had J5‘ 
wounded) Ini'thf middlc-»of ‘the engagement, ^another armed 
Bolshevik train •apprOacbed'-tfie batUe-'field from the’Omsfc side. 
But smelling- that nOf-nevcrything'war-well in Marianovka it 
■stopped at’a’ respectable diStaftcei fited iwef'r'shois'^from a field 
piece and retreated.” s.'tt ••fe'slom' .v ■ 

■'As the'suD'bcgamo set bver-Mirianovka on'May 25 the 
Czechs collecled-'their’cdead wnrirades and’ decided to retreat 
further west, to the Moskaicnky station, to join two more 
trains -of the Sixth Regiment waiting there. The next day, on 
Sunday, the • dead were buried.- Overwhelmed by grief- the 
Czechs gave up’tbe idea of bdvancing upon Omsk to force the 
Soviet to open thc'line to Vladivostok as hid been contemplated 
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at the Alonskii Roziezd.” Instead, the Bolsheviks from Omsk 
enticed the Czechs into protracted negotiations and the latter, 
victorious on the field of battle, bartered away at the green table 
all advantages they could have derived from their victors' and 
an immediate advance upon Omsk. These were truly great. 
Captain Hanus could not- have known that Omsk would have 
fallen without much resistance, and that Omsk was the kingpin 
of the entire offensive plan of Moscow against the Czechs. The 
fall of Omsk into their hands would have changed the whole 
strategic picture. There is everj' reason to believe that Trotsky 
would have finally realized the futility and danger of his 
attempts at retaining the Czechs in Russia. With Omsk in their 
hands the way to Vladivostok was open, and there was veiy 
little to prevent the integration of the Penza and the Chelia- 
binsk groups. But with Omsk in Bolshevik hands the city could 
be built into a fortress to close the only gap through which, 
the Czechs could escape, and this is precisely what Trotsky set 
out to do after Omsk was saved through negotiations. 

The news of the crushing defeat which Uspensky’s armed 
expedition had suffered at Marianovka had a profound effect 
not only upon the Omsk Soviet but upon further policies of 
the Soviet Government towards the Czechs. The tales of the 
Red Army men, who escaped from Marianovlm to Omsk, 
convinced the Bolshevik leaders that if the Czechs were per- 
mitted to advance upon Omsk it would fall. The Czechs 
achieved a concentration of four trains, and much augmented 
their fire-power through weaprans and ammunition seized from 
the two captured trains. Moreover, the Soviet in Cheliabinsk 
was co-operating with them and it could be expected that they 
might mount an advance upon Omsk with the entire Chelia- 
binsk group of 8,000 men. As one member of the National 
Council observed, he was at that time in Omsk, the defeat at 
Marianovka shattered completely the morale and confidence off 
the Omsk garrison. The Bolshevik command itself had little 
hope that Omsk could successfully be defended if the Czechs- 
attacked at once. 

The fall of Omsk would make further prospects of the- 
Bolsheviks gloomy. Their leaders in' Omsk realized that with 
Omsk in Czech hands and, with Cheliabinsk under their 
control, hardly anj-thing could stop the Penza group from 
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crossing the Vofga River and rolling to the cast; and beyond 
Cheliabinsk the line to Vladivostok was practically free. The 
Irkutsk Soviet was in no position to olTer resistance. As the 
safety of Omsk depended upon the Chelyabinsk Soviet not 
releasing any Czech trains towards Omsk, the Secretary of the 
Omsk Soviet. Commissar Karlov, put a frantic call to the 
Cheliabinsk comrades in the afie/noon of May 25; 

"This is Secretary of the Omsk Soviet Karlov. Please call at 
once the Chairman of your Soviet; you your>eIf stand by. 
This is an important matter. How many Czech trains are 
there in Cheliabinsk? Until (he Anal decision » reached in 
Omsk you must resort to any means not to let them out of 
Cheliabinsk. An incident took place here because the Czechs 
resisted our elTorts at disarming them fat the Kulomsino 
station, Ed.); they also attempted to concentrate their forces. 
Explain to them that their trains cannot be released from 
Cheliabinsk because of the incident which happened in 
Omsk, and that the Baikal and the Tomsk lines refuse to 
admit their trains. No Czech train must leave Cheliabinsk 
at all cost. Tell the Chairman of the Soviet that he must 
immediately mobilize the Red Army: this must be executed 
carefully and without publicity. The telegraph must conti* 
Duously be attended by the Commander of the Red Army. 
I, personady, will attend this end. 

Here is Vice-Chairman of the Omsk Soviet. The 
Czech trains must be prevented from leasing Chelia' 
blnsk at all cost . > . Even if you were to dismantle the 
railway line. Be on guard, and place strong sentries in 
the office of your Soviet and at the railway station. The 
Czechs must be left unaware of all these preparations. 
Abrogate your agreement with them (of May 22, Ed ), and 
explain that (heir (rain* cannot be released due to shortage 
of bread, and due to the refusal of the Omsk line to receive 
them. Here a conflict flared up, and all Oblast Soviets are 
silting in extraordinary sessions to decide what steps to take 
against the Czechs. Be ready. Communicate all this to 

Thus the entire Siberia, under the direction of tfae Omsk 
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Soviet, was mobilized for an encounter with the Czechs. There 
was also a frantic exchange between Omsk and the Bolshevik 
military command in Moscow. The Moscow leaders did not 
fail to realize the strategic significance of the Omsk Soviet, and 
that the success of the entire anti-Czech campaign depended 
upon two elements. First, the Czechs must be prevented from 
achieving concentration at the gates of O.aisk and from advanc- 
ing upon that city. Second, the Penza and the Cheliabinsk 
groups must be rendered helpless by forcing upon them an 
immediate disarmament. Any further procrastination in the 
matters would be fatal. c 

If was against this background that the nocturnal exchange 
between Omsk and Moscow resulted in a policy whereby the 
leaders in the Kremlin hoped to achieve both these objectives. 
The Soviets in Penza and Cheliabinsk must adopt a hard 
attitude and shoot every Czech refusing to disarm, while the 
Omsk Bolsheviks would play it soft by promising the trains at 
the gate of Omsk a free and armed exit towards Vladivostok 
if the idea of attacking and -seizing Omsk was given up.' The 
Bolsheviks would lure them by posing prepared to-negotiate 
anew the whole issue of their exit. 

• This dual policy was put Into effect at once. First Went 'out 
of Moscow Trotsky's order No. 1847-R-193. It was clocked 
in the telegraph room of his commissariat • on May at 
11 P.M. Trotsky was furious at • procrastination of the local 
Soviets and ordered to shoot any Czech refusing to disarm: 

“All Soviets’along the railway lin^ are hereby ordered'-im- 
mediately . to' disarm all Czech - trains. -'Any delay- in the 
execution- of -this order will Severely be punished. Every' 
Czechoslovak soldier lippfehended -anyxvhere on the line 
with a rifie in -hand mu^t be shot 'on the spot. Should even 
one-armed soldier- be'foudd in :a railway car its entire crew 
must be disembarked'and locked in a prisoners of war camp. 
The local Military Commanders'are fully responsible for the 

- immediate execution -of this order; any delay will be ’’consi- 

- dered -treason-"and punished- accordingly'. New and-nnme- 
rous reinforcements are being deployed into the rear -'of the 
Czechoslovaks with orders to bring them to submission. Every 

■' honest Czechoslovak, who disarmed and surrendered to Soviet 
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authorities, will be treated as a brother and assisted in all 
manner. The Railway Administrations are hereby ordered 
not to release even one Czech train towards the east. Any- 
one yielding to force, and to the threat of force, and helping 
the Czechoslovaks in renewing the movement of their trains 
towards the east, will be court-martialed. This order must 
be read to all Czechoslovak units and to the railway person- 
nel in stations with their trains. The Military Commanders 
arc personally responsible for the fulfilment of this order. 
They will report results to the People’s Commissar of War 
L. Trotsky.”” 


Thus Ihc Penza and Cheliabinsk poops had to be forcibly 
disarmed. Then came the holding-off operation m order to 
immobilize the Sizlh Regiment concentrated at the gates ol 
Omsk. In eatly hours of May 26 the Omsk Soviet dispatched 
a delegation to Moskalenky to offer Captain Hanus an honour- 
able settlement and request him to send a delegation to Omsk 

to negotiate it. What made Hanus accept the invitation is not 
certain; perhaps it was the warning telegraphed to him by 
Colonel Voicechovsky on May 24. which Hanus had " 

Petropavlovsk. Voj'cechovsky urged him to display the utmost 
cautiousness in approaching Omsk in order to prevent an at 
clash.** Vojcechovsky knew very well that la clash ™th th 
Omsk Bolshevisks would close the door to the east. Perhaps 
this warning had something to do with Hanus s ccisio . 

Hanus said to the delegates that he was prepared to negotiate 
provided that he were connected with the members of tte 

National Council in Omsk to 6nd out whether these were not 

imprisoned. Telegraphic exchange was 

Hanus, being told by one member "f >l>' 

he and his eolleagnes hud not been harmed, 

tiaries to Omsk to negotiate the prom, srf free aol "n'B exit. ^ 

The Czechs were no match for the Bolshevik 

tahie; the latter negotiated 

their objectives by merely P>»‘»'“B „„ May 26 the 

;^^evjL%SharSSMari^vU 

::r:^?s‘it^L«n»»i=— Wowrhat 
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the entire Army Corps should be allowed to continue to Vladi- 
vostok; (3) the Czechs should be allowed to keep their arms. 
The Czechs promised to: (1) release all captured at Marianovka 
and seized at Izil-Kul; (2) return all seized weapons; (3) main- 
tain the status quo at Moskalenky. Until the question of further 
movement of their trains towards Vladivostok was settled with 
the Omsk and the Irkutsk Soviets and Moscow, no trains would 
be permitted to reinforce the Moskalenky group. Both parties 
agreed to conclude armistice for 24 hours.^ 

The Omsk agreement was a master stroke of diplomatic 
skill of the Bolsheviks, which had a profound effect upon the 
thinking of the Moscow military men. Omsk was saved. It 
could be built into a fortress capable of repelling any attempt 
of the Czechs to break through towards Irkutsk. Alleging 
negotiations with Moscow and Irkutsk the Omsk Bolsheviks 
then coaxed the trustful Czechs into extending the armistice 
agreement day by day until June firsL while launching a 
fresh mobilization drive among the prisoners of war and con- 
centrating into the city manpower from the entire region in 
the meantime. It was estimated that during these intervening 
five days the Bolshevik garrison in Omsk increased by about 
3,000 men, receiving a great number of machine guns and 
field pieces from all over Central Siberia.^’ The Czech side 
made a bad bargain. By agreeing not to build their position 
through reinforcements from Petropavlovsk and Cheliabinsk 
the Czechs bartered away a great opportunity to strike and 
capture Omsk. However, the Czechs lived up to the agreement. 

In the meantime, Moscow was making every effort to 
crush the Czechs. To make sure that the Railway Adminis- 
tration would not co-operate with, and yield to, the Czechs 
Commissar of Transportation Nievsky sent the following cable 
all along the Magistral on May 26 at 1 P.M.: 

“Further to my order No. 1151 of May 25. All railway 
personnel is strictly forbidden to yield to the pleading of the 
Czechs and to the transportation orders issued by them. 
(1) no locomotives must be given to them; (2) should a 
locomotive be seized a railway accident must be instigated 
to prevent its further movement; (3) the Czechs must not 
be allowed to use telephone or telegraph; (4) no supplies 
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must be sold to them; (5) any other assistance rendered to 
them will be severely punished^'*” 

As the situation appeared on May 26 the Czechs seemed 
checkmated on all sides. The failure to capitalize upon the 

■\ictory at Marlanovka and to strike against Omsk encourage 
Moscow into believing that the Czechs could be cutt off from 
the cast, arrested in Central and Eastern Russia, and anni^ 
hilated by attacks from all sides. There was no outlet left 
for them. Their failure to take Omsk proved to be the most 
far-reaching single mistake committed by the Czechs at the 
>ery outset of the armed confrontation which had to pai 
for dearly in blood when Captain Hanus finally saw through 
their game and launched an attack upon 0ms on une 
which fell on June 7.‘* . , 

But Hanus was not responsible for this 
position was complicated by the obstinate oppo^ion of Major 

Ouinet to military operations against Omsk. This r 

played directly into the hands of the Omsk ^ 

siding with them against the Czechs. For him the 

appeared reasonable: they wished to 

on the other hand, proved irresponsible hot hea s 

actions would upset their own exit from ® Omsk 

in a conference with the Bolsheviks and the ^00 

on May 31. this was presided over by Amen«n fnsul 

Thomson, Major Guinet had the following to say . 

matum which was received from Hanus Bolsheviks 

was tired of negotiations and demanded the 

to surrender. Cabled Guinet to Hanus: 

•■To the Cz«hs otI»l-KuI. Vouroctiooforas lho F™* 
Mission to wash it. hands of 

disgraca for the Czechs to become ” f"™ 

dilBcnlties. If the Czechs persbt tn their 
thing must end between them and the F'"'* P 
The Czech, nnst »» ““i”" Ses 

Mission (which was leaving Omst immediate y) 
in Izil-Kul.”” 

Tie captnre of Omsk was the teal cine to the east. Omsk 
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•controlled the entire unfolding'Czech-Bolshevik conflict. Captain 
Hanus could not have known thaCon the very day when he had 
routed the Bolsheviks at Marianovka, on May 25, his colleague,. 
Captain Gajda, opened the way to Vladivostok on the eastern 
•flank between Omsk and Irkutsk. Gajda seized Mariinsk and 
Novonikolaievsk on that day. Had Hanus captured Omsk and 
•then joined hands with Gajda cast of Omsk then the whole- 
line from Cheliabinsk to Vladivostok would have been free on 
May 25. Once Omsk was in the hands of the Czechs it would 
have been a sheer madness on the part of Trotsky to drive the 
Bolsheviks in Penza and Cheliabinsk against them because- 
both groups could easily combine and thrust through Omsk 
towards Irkutsk. As will presently be seen, these two Soviets- 
were anyway steadily refusing to execute Trotsky’s and Aralov's- 
orders, procrastinating since May 21 until May 28. But Omsk 
remained in the hands of the Bolsheviks for another two weeks. 
This was a long, long time, in terms of the swiftly developing: 
combinations and possibilities Russia was pregnant within- 
during third week of May 1918. 

Fall of Penza 

Penza in fourth week of May 1918 was an epitome of the 
predicament of the Bolshevik rule. In a nutshell it truly reflected 
the tremendous odds which the Bolsheviks struggled against witb 
audacity, skill and determination to maintain themselves in' 
power. The gap between their tasks and the available resources 
was just awesome. On May 25, when Trotsky ordered to shot: 
every Czech caught with a rifle in hand, the Penza Soviet could 
put into the field only 700 men against 2,300 Czech troops- 
sitting tightly in their trains at the railway station, finger on the- 
trigger,'® True, the Bolsheviks could bring reinforcements from 
other places and, indeed, they increased their total strength to- 
about 2,500 men a few days later. But this increase could not 
tip the adverse balance because the Czechs also could improve- 
their position by bringing into Penza additional 5,000 men 
from stations east and west of that city. 

In this setting, the Penza Soviet laboured hard to comply 
with Aralov’s and Trotsky’s orders. Surely, taken as aa 
isolated instance and strictly on the balance of local manpower,. 
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Jt would have been sheer folly to expect the Bolsheviks in Penza 
to Outfight the Czechs. But their ovcr*aU chances were not so 
hopeless, and Trotsky’s orders to them so irresponsible, as 
some critics of Trotsky point out.** The manpower was only 
one of many factors of a complex over-all balance of power 
between the two parties. Trotsky and his men had, however, 
n very good assessment of the other factors at play and based 
their orders upon these to driving the Penza Bolsheviks against 
the Czechs. One of these factors was the Bolshevik control 
of the entire railway line from Penza to Vladivostok once Omsk 
had been saved; this was their greatest strategic advantage. If 
the railway was interrupted at several places then the Czech 
trains could be pinned down, isolated into small groups and 
then harassed through sorties until hunger and general wear 
and tear broke down the spirit of the troops, consumed their 
energy, and dissipated their organization. Jt appeared inconceiv- 
able that the three army groups, the Penza group of 8,000 men, 
the Cheliabinsk group of S,800 men and the Irkutsk group 
of 3, 7C0 men. separated by hundreds of miles, could ever join 
hands and fight their way through thousands of miles of enemy 
territory without any supporting base. In addition, Omsk was 
being built into a bastion to cot off the Czechs from the east, 
and to entrap them in Central and Btswn Russia. F/naJly, 
the military position of the Bolsheviks had greatly improved 
during April and May due to a large influx of Interaationalists 
into their forces. 


Leaving aside for the moment these over-all strategic 
considerations the situation in Penza, as an isolated instance, 
was advene to the Bolsheviks. And here lies the main cause of 
peace being preserved in Penza long after the fighting had flared 
up in many places. Another factor contributing to the preser- 
vation of tranquillity in Penza was the unwillingoess of the Czechs 
to assert their numerical superiority: they continued hoping that 
the Penza Soviet in face of this superiority could not but yield 
to their efforts at a mere renewal of their movement. It was 
precisely tbis imbalance la manpower which made both parties 
negotiate. The Bolsheviks in Penza drew the Czechs into negotia- 
tions in order to gain time and assetance from other Soviets. The 
Czechs, on the other hand, negotiated from tbs position of 
strength. The Czechs hoped that by disjdaying restraint and by 
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bringing to bear upon the Bolsheviks the threat of superiority of 
their forces, these would realize the futility of attempts at 
detaining them and the dangers entailed in such attempts. 
Another factor working in favour of peace in Penza was the long 
distance separating Penza from the congress in Cheliabinsk, the 
lack of communication between the PEC and the Command of 
the First Division in Penza, and the vagueness of instructions 
which had been sent to Penza by Colonel Vojcechovsky on May 
23. The delicate relations between the Czechs and the Bolsheviks 
in Penza, following Aralov’s cable of May 23, could be fully 
appreciated only against this background. 

Aralov’s cables of May 21 and May 23 put the Bolsheviks 
in Penza into a very difficult position. As the Chairman of the 
Penza Soviet, Commissar Kuraviev, was out of town, Kuraviev 
had left Penza for Saratov with an armed expedition on May 17 
to give hand in suppressing an uprising of the Cossacks, the 
matter of Aralov’s cables fell into the hands of the Chairman of 
Gubernial Soviet, Commissar Minikin. The Gubemial and the 
Penza City Soviets had already several times dealt with the 
situation and decided that with the forces on hand it would be 
suicidal to attempt to disarm the Czechs. True, the mobilization 
against them was under way for some time but a substantial 
part, about 800 men, of manpower thus mobilized had been 
lent to the Saratov Bolsheviks." Whatever remained in Penza 
amounted to about 700 men, the First Revolutionary Regiment 
of the Czech Communists contributing 450 men.^® Against 
this number the Army Corps in Penza had 2,000 troops, the 
rest being within reach. Minikin took up the matter Erectly 
with Aralov over the telegraph. He argued that the Penza 
Bolsheviks cannot carry out his orders under the prevailing 
conditions, that the local sources of manpower had long been 
exhausted, and that unless fresh reinforcements were sent by 
Moscow no action against the Czechs could be taken. Exactly 
what Aralov told Minikin is not clear. It seems that he refused 
to send any reinforcements to Penza and pressed Minikin into 
carrying out his orders with whatever forces on hand, or which 
could be assembled.^'' 

But Minikin was quite an independent man who knew 
better than Aralov and, in order to buttress his position against 
the hard pressing Director of the Department of Operations. 
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of the Commissariat of War, derided to solicit the support of 
Lenin. It was a tremendous responsibility to attack the Czechs 
in order to force upon them disarmament, and Minikin 
wished to have the highest authority appraired about the 
danger such a step entailed. On May 25 he appealed to Lenin 
by a cable. The record fails to give details of what Minikin 
said to Lenin, except that be explained the critical situation of 
the Penza Bolsheviks and requested Lenm to send him Latvian 
Guards. Exactly how Lenin responded to Minikin's plea is also 
not known. It seems that Lenin’s answer was channelled through 
the Department of Operations of Trotsky’s Commissariat and 
that it entailed the following points: no immediate assistance 
was promised: Minikin was authorized to approach the Soviets 
far and wide, and, in the name of the Central Government to 
extract from them any troops they could spare; the Czech units 
must be disarmed and dissolved within two days.** 

Lenin's answer must have been received sometime in early 
hours of May 26 because Minikin, since 4.27 A.M. of that day, 
sat at the telegraph soliciting assistance on all sides. His first 
cable went at 4.27 to Ruzaievka: 

“To the Soviet in Ruzaievka. Very urgent. Strictly 
confidential. All your available forces, fully armed, must 
immediately be sent by a special train to Penza to be given 
to the disposal of the Penza Soviet. The number to be sent, 
as well as the time of their departure, must be telegraphed 
at once. Minikin."** 

A similar cable was seot all around: at 4.40 again to 
Ruzaievka; at 4.41 to Saran5k;at 5.03 to Tambov; at 5.09 to 
Saratov; at 3.40 to Samara; at 6.20 to Syzran; and at 6.30 to 
Simbinfc. The Soviet in Saratov was requested immediately to 
return the 800 men of the Penza detachment operating in Sara- 
tov under Kuravlev’s command. Minikin warned that this 
request had been approved by Aralov himself. The Soviet in 
Samara was urged at once to execute Trotsky's order No. 388 
calling for disarmament and dissolution of Czechuo its; after 
the task was executed ah forces mviat be sewt to Penza. 
Minikin’s cable to Samara concluded with a warning that the 
situation was deadly serioos; there can be no excuses and no 
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delays as the danger of the Czechs seizing the entire railway 
network was real and imminent. Also the Soviet in Sj'zran was 
urged to execute Order No. 383 and thereafter send all available 
troops to Penza.-' 

Eariv afternoon of May 26 Minikin again telegraphed to 
all these stations. Now he requested them to report what forces 
had been sent because he must prepare a comprehensive report 
for Moscow. The results were not encouraging. The hJiiitar}' 
Commander of the Saratov Soviet, Commissar Schwartzmann, 
told .'•linikin that there were no forces in Saratov he could 
spare. He suggested that assistance be sought from Uiezds of 
Kuznieck, Serdobsk, Atkar and Rtisches’o; but, above all from 
Aralov, hfoscov.' had plents- of forces on hand and should seed 
them. ^All what Saratov could do was to return the Penza 
group.-- Minikin was not very happy with these results and 
connected himself over the telegraph with the Military Com- 
mander of Simbirsk Gubernia Commissar Ivanov: 


“I am appealing to you upon orders of the Sosiet of the 
Penza Gubernia. According to Trotsky's order No. 3?8 we 
h^,*e to disarm all Czechoslovak units and to arrest their 
oujcsrs. In Penza we have over 2,0-30 Czechs, armed also 
with i^chme guns. Our forces are rather small; receatlv we 
have dispatched an armed train of SOO men with machine 
fr ^ (Saratov. TrotskVs 

tomorrow. The attempt'to 
disarm the Czeens will result in a conSict. V/e have teen 

Ivanov. There are not many spare men here On- men 

guns Ifftiationalists, with tv.-o machine 

guiK. Th unit IS small bat reliable, altoseth^r 90 m»n 
Perhap., I amid send you another 100 msn v/hzt a-e 
5 ’our forces in Penza? ' ' 

and ■“ :•■<>« can spa-'. 

bat 

Iranov. AU right. We shall * i. ' 

raitd ia..™do.., 
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could collect something in the Uiezd . . 

Shortly after this con\ersalion Minikin convened a strategy 

meeting of the Penza Gubernial Soviet, the Penza City Soviet, 

. the Command of the Czech Red Army and the leadership 
of the Czech Communist Party. The meeting was to consider 
the situation in light of assistance which had been 

se\eral Soviets. Opening the meeting Minikin reporte t at e 
results were not encouraging. The troops on h^d, p us a 
promised assistance, would come to about 2 5 men. 
number was still no match for the Cachs. The meeting en 
decided that under the prevailing conditions Aralov s and 
Trotsky's orders cannot be executed. It was further ' 
that Moscow must again be requested for reinforcemen s, 
could reach Penza within 30 hours. The Czech 

placed on the record their scepticism about ®Pf° ^ 

available forces. The cable then sent by Mimkm to 
reporting upon this meeting, roust have been a sa r 

the impatient Commissar of War. _ 

Wha, happantd in Moscow »P<>“ '‘"'f P'f “ ft",! 

report we may only guess. It seems that a conferee . .. 

in the Department ofOP*"'”” assis- 

was reviewed anew, particularly to view of the g ^ c-jy:,,. 
lance Minikin had been promised '’t' . 

Obviously, the Bolshevik military leaders m osc 

realized ihat .he manpower resources of the local Sov.^s had 

bezn eahausted by dispatch to ’™-5 

that in view of the critical situation obtaining in en 
assistance to Minikin was in order. Another point tons ed Id 
this conference was the scepticism of the Czech Co 
Penza, nrd it seems that the M«“W leaders of fteG^h 
Communists, who participated io the meeting i . 

missariat, had io Lar unpleasant things from Ara^ One 
of them, A. Mnna, at once called Penza 

to speak with hiscolleagoes them. The mceiver™ attended 

by a Czech Communist Hetz. Muna . him that 

speaking from a meeting with A"'”'' 
the Czechs in Penza must stop 

seize and imprison all officets of the Ami^ "^her message, 
Medek, Eisenterger, Ceeefc aod David." Another messag 
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whicJi originated at this meeting, was the following reply of 
Trotsky to Minikin: 


‘‘May 26. Moscow. Comrades. Military orders must not be 
discussed but obeyed. Any military Commander who 
cowar y evades executing the order calling for the disarma- 
ment an dissolution of the Czechoslovak units will be 
court-martialed by me. We made arrangements here where- 
y cyme trains were dispatched to you. Now the matter 
TrotTk^°^^‘ "^“st act immediately and resolutely. 


the entire province and forti- 
stlinrM ^ r* dreaded the moment he would have to strike. 
invitcH meeting and his cable to Trotsky he 

26 vvh f u ^ Medek for a conference. It was still May 

thp nm ^ Czech delegates noticed upon entering 

tinm the local Soviet, since March the scene of 

mrTr-mf 1 encounters with the Bolsheviks, 

^ toughest of them, Commissar Kuraviev. 
served t "" ''^'^s'ved them in a most cordial manner; he 

his f " Pmogy and offered cigarettes. He literally begged 

X?"ors I "if "S-rd .0 !.» 

troops of (he them to convince the 

order Mnvn u ^ executing Maxa’s disarmament 
ttev sh^l r “'hdtity for the Cecchs and 

ordered to diss further said that although Trotsky 

strong ! h"d sent a 

ObvSv M r him to withdraw that order. 

-Moscow his cable to Trotsky sent to 

shortlv befo^ meeting with the Czech Communists 

?eml"d ?om fh ' P°-*hIy could not 

they feff that the^ ^ f he^^ause 

from h m U Z fabricated or extracted 

•wld no^drarm the present moment the Czechs 

deleStionTeft M take time. As Lenfeld recorded, the 

wt losr if n^' oot everything 

could resume the then the Czech? 

heir movement m a non-militant manner. Should 
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-the BoJshtviks place obstacles ia tfisir way the Czechs Rxiuld 
strike. The prospects for a peaceful solution seemed good.®- 

' As long as Minikin was m charge of preparations of Penza 
Bolsheviks the relationship between them and the Czechs, 
although strained, did not reach the breaking point. Minikin 
knew that a conflict was unavoidable, but in dealing with the 
Czechs maintained restraint and decorum. This all changed with 
the return of Knraviev to Penza from Saratov on May 26. As 
soofj as the delegates returned to their headquarters at the rail' 
way station from the conference with Minikin in earfy evening, 
Kuraviev took charge of Czech affairs and at once sent a car 
to bring them for another round of talks. This time with him. 

The talks started early evening of May 26 and broke off at 
•3 P.M. on May 27. The delegation consisted of Mcdek and 
Lenfeld speaking for the National Council, and F. Bartak 
representing the troops. With Kuraviev io command the office 
of Penza Soviet again assumed that unfriendly familiar face, 
Sitting behind a table Kuraviev was flanked on the left by bts 
military assistants, on the right by sheepishly smiling Czech 
Communists; their entire leadership from Penza was here. As 
Medek recorded liter Kuraviev proved “stubborn, fanatical 
and boring with his worn out dialectics: the bourgeois National 
Council, counteprevolutionary officers, traitors to the proleta- 
rian cause among the mrn. etc/’, and demanded complete and 
immediite disarmament of all troops. The delegates took a 
strong stand. They refuted all his allegations and charged the 
Czech Communists with responsibility for the strained relations 
between them and the Bolsheviks and for whatever might 
happen. Lenfeld bofdfy accused the Sosiet Government of 
dishonesty and double dealing fn the matter of transportation. 
Bartak then spoke. He assured Kuraviev that the troops wished 
to go to France of their own free will, emphasised their readi- 
ness even to fight the way to Vladivostok, and warned 
Kuraviev against underestimating the feeling and determination 
of the troops in this mittcr. Kuraviev replied that he had infor- 
mation to the contrary, and that he and the government did 
mot believe that the troops wished logo to France. The Czechs 
retorted that they would be only too glad to organize a get- 
together between him and the troops so that he could find out 
for himself. This applied also to disarmament; if the troops 
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rcTectcd’’ihif " not object. Kuraviev, however, 

'S°flow;n ,1. Kuraviev convinced that “blood 

P parfor Czechs must 

prepare lor military opcralions.”^^ 

I inorning on May 27 when the 

xt men U E " n-‘° at the railway station. 

llsTcM IT At once a conference 

just Tc LeT^7 ^^"’^^^‘’dofthe First Division and the 

of neeotiationc latter reporting upon the sad end 

picS 1 ° • 5 ‘his implied. The entire 

S from n ’ <^"‘" 0 ' ‘he situation. 

Peni Z Id ‘^^hles the Czechs knew that 

Soviets and substantial reinforcements from several 

the existinc hnla soon. These would adversely affect 

highly effective im^ir P°"^'^* Czech command operated a 

of Penza BolshewL'^^^Som^'^T 

the office of Penza Soiief h ^ directly in 

second fartnr ^ ^ ‘ operated the telegraph. The 

Kuraviev As the r tTreconcilable position taken by 
c^nmet aooeared^ “ morning of May 27 the 

better for the CzechrHen^’Jhe C 

their temoorarv nrp .1 ^ Czechs must capitalize upon 

seize Pen?^ to .Tur ,r"" P°"’^^ strike first to 

towards Cheliabinsk The n^' ol" the whole group 

out by the ctZnde?ofS;^^^^^^^ "-^ed 

sky, and his Chief of Staff Colonel f General Kolomen- 

Their plan was based he discarded, 

would be preserved and f h ^“ticipation that peace in Penza 

trains could be resumed whhotraraTd^*'^ movement of the 
Bolsheviks. The plan further opposition of the local 

«bie .0 ,™spo„t: SrgrpTvif, r ‘V 

units could be shinned to rhpf k- . railway then some 

of this plan were Russian natln 1 ° march.®" Both authors 

with the decision to strike ^‘^ tiow strongly disagreed 

conceding to their colleagues thft tZ f°‘^hewks. Although 
Bolsheviks locally, they conW „ defeat the 

could ever succeed in fightine the" ^ ‘^a^'inced that the troops 

m lighting their way through thousands of 
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miles of eremy territory. They estimated that the initial thrust 
might, and probably would, be successful; but they believed 
that the Czech army uould dissipate through wear and tear 
soon. Strictly from a military point of view the venture now 
contemplated was nonsense; iho* refused to participate in it and 
disclaimed all responsibility.** 

The schism in the top command at this critical junction 
was remowd at once. The Vice-Chairman of the National 
Council, Medek, the highest civilian authority in Penza, stripped 
both these officers of their posts and sent them to Jail with 
promise to release them before the operation we'e launched *’ 
Lieutenant J. Svec. a young man of 26. was then put in com- 
mand of the whole Perra group and entrusted with the task of 
working out a plan of attack. 

Before the sun began to rise over Penza Svec ordered to 
open the sealed cars with rifles, which had been p’aced there 
under ike terms of the Penza Agreement st the beginning of 
April, and distribute (hem among the troeps. He aho dis- 
patched several scouting parties to the town to obtain intelli- 
gence on the latest developments taking plate in the Bolshevik 
camp. Then wtch a small group of men he selected he closed 
himself into the staff train and began to lay the plan of attack. 
The plan was finished before boob on May 27, the attack to be 
launched at 1 A.M. on May 2g.’* 

While the Czechs busied themselves in the morning of May 
27 with mililary preparations the Bolsheviks searched their 
souls. Their manpower had not improved, and events faking 
place in the city and other evidence pointed out that the Czechs 
were going ahead with military preparations. The Bolsheviks 
must have realized that the irreconcilable position of Kuraviev 
during the negotiations on the previous night had convinced 
the Czechs that the break was final; this was a mistake because 
now they seized initiative. Another mistake made by Kuraviev 
was his rejection of the offer to meet the troops to put to test 
his claim that the troops were being misled by their leaders. It 
was now during this soul searching that the Czech Communists 
strongly assert^ themselves with their unfailing acd so ofien 
disproved creed that given the dance to express freely their 
W’jJl the troops would remain Jo Russia, and it was upon their 
insistence that Kuraviev decided to accept the offer and 
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^elHogeihe^lhrJhcTroops h's 

sar OslroSy.^tdcDh^ Commander of Penza Soviet, Commis- 

^ay 27 to Moscow to in the morning of 

oi" Trotsky’s Denan °nimissar Boyarsky, who was a member 

pesf^nTf r; 

or wjjy jjj, comm;« on that dayand the reasons 

hope upon the fnrth^^ P<^nza were now placing so much 
troops (Document No.T^'"^ meeting of Kuraviev with the 

importance for if throw Boyarsk-y is of crucial 

the Soviet leaders in J thinking of 
upon the extent to wh' Penzi at this late hour, and 

of the the fixed 

were being drageed out of°R ‘'■°‘’P^ 

Communists, in snite nfth their will. The Czech 

to mislead the Sovief fiasco of May 2, continued 

that the troops of the Armv ^ their dogmatic assertion 

join the Red Army as soon^s °am 

were removed. tficers and political leadership 

disproved, and that ir'anvth”* Pssertjon had several times been 
relations ascertain a™ "S'." "I' '">* Czeeh-Bolshevik 
troops to get out of Ri P^'^'^'^^iy the determination of the 
theSovietUvlient an.?’' "x? the permission of 

owm leaders. The entire reco H without their 

seen that the Czech Com • ^ ^ bears this out. We have 

Trotsky at the efd ofT^Th 

slowing down of the movement of th^ responsible for the 
m combination with othe r .^''^ms and that it led, 
Berlin and the Allies to thJ- inters'ention of 

Then-came the defS of Jh" April, 

consultations on April 27 n'na Bolsheviks at the Penza 
It seems that Boyarskv apprlJat^f 
position of the Soviet in Penza .vV % extremely difficult 
him by Ostrovskv on .March '>T u described to 

hope that the troops could L shared Minikin's 

at the forthcoming meetine he ^ disarming themselves 
be present.»v because their leadership would not 
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^ORDS ARE CKOSStu 

To impress upon the troo|» that 
themselves under the protection o railway 

the only way out of their prcdicamen , j^^ge 

station were plastered in the f/^ablw of May 21 and 

posters ot '«» f * czrch Commun.sts potted 

Trotsky’s cable of May 25. Th ustance of the plans of 

there a declaration which repealed the ^ published 

their Bureau, operating in Stf " ^.^X^rrament and dissolu- 
on May 17 in Pnikopnlk. about the d ^,1 

tion ofthe Army Corps and d«enl>»” disclosed 

troops. It will be, recalled that f" ^ ultimate solution 

the plans of the Soviet Government „f ,hc actual 

of the Czech Question four days ,p„, poster 

order of Aralov of May 21, implementing Ihe pm 
ofthe Czech CommunisU read: 

•■TO all regimentsi The 

very last opportunityto make Czechoslovak Red 

of you who want to fight "““f "J', tattalions. Von eh 
Army; the rest of you could join h e„d 

will become Russian cilizeo • either alter* 

privileges. Those who "..he Russian revolution and 

■ Live would become enemies of the Kus 
will be dealt with accordingly • ■ • 

.»,m» Penza Soviet sent 

It was under these c'""""'""^ ^0 a M. on May 27 
a messenger to the staff tram at ^„ud his suggestion 

ioform Medek that K""'r,'",i'rop;. and that Kura'f 
inviting him to appeal such a meeting m the 

would appreciate if Medek ” k leadership, ejeept Medek, 
aCternoon. But officers and political 

must not patticipalc. j^„h 5 would meet 

It was most unlikely •hn' ^ prepiniliona carried out 
Kuravlev's request m fL the abortive negoua- 

since the return offheit ddi^ . . ^ uight session 

r„s wi,h him a. 1 A-M .|.n P-.» ^ pu,„. of no 

had decided that the ^up. 

retnrnaodLieotenantS^. i„rset,his ptepata'-” 
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the BoIsirviL'"to any atlempts of 

'W’ould be a locc r,r *tcgotiations because these 

There was no use in nr into their hands anyway, 

this late hour; it could even ^ meeting of troops at 

assembled in one place eo J 'i'hc unarmed troops, 

over, the troops were ' machine guns. More- 

negotiations with the opposed any further 

Four,h Rogimm,, Mc"k oTm™ of ths radical 

negotiations wit'h”1hc ”Eh'' o' oontinnous 

you to the end of n Kr “ policy which brought 

room for you to manoeuvre J wantT 

that you are sinin;n„ ,u ‘ ‘ impress upon you 

extreme. When ‘the BoIsheSks^T 

you should have arresieH , arrested Maxa 

and the entire commanH r u of the Penza Soviet 

have given them an ultimatum*^ 

cut them to pieces in Maxa is not released we 

• • . Please put some would have worked 

Bolsheviks . . . Maxa’s r- dealing with the 

forced upon him.^Let^on*r i'orgery, or it was 

the matters straight there anri *o Penza, we set 

will be resumed at once ^ 'tiovement of our trains 
soldiers . . negotiating and behave as 


But this picture on the Creet, -j 
the arrival of Lieutenant Cecek' changed with 

May 27 . ft will be recalled .1 noon on 

radical of all regiments the Fn commanded the most 

he had been elected Vthe Ml, > ’ Cheliabinsk 

command of the entire Pen^d? ' Collegium and placed in 

immediately, after his arrival r ^ held 

prepared by Svec should not f ^'^^Sested that the plan 
were brought to Penza and to more troops 

be delayed by negotiations Ld ^^'^heviks should 

the troops. In the mean i Cef 

.ntimeCecekwouldgoto his regiment. 
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deployed west of Penza on tie line Serdobsk-Rtischevo secure 
locomotives and then appear at the gales of Penza wjt a is 
five fully armed trains. By tint time the issue would be clear. 
Seeing at the mass meeting lie determination of the troops 
Kuraviev might yield and drop his opposition to their departure 
from Penza. Should, however, Kuraviev fail to appreciate the 
real situation then military operations would be nionnten 
according to the plan prepared by Svec, wit a i lo 
participation of the full Fourth Regiment. 
negotiations with the Bolsheviks the meeting then 
set up a negotiating team, called the Workers Committee This 

consisted of men without rank and of proletarian background, 

each train sending one member. This ^ ^ ,j 5 

senting the troops, would be in charge of a P® approved 

indeaLg with the Bolsheviks. The mee mg «■'” 

Cecek's plan and informed Kuraviev that the rally would h 

held in the afternoon at 4 oVIock at_e meadow behind the 
railway station. Cecek then left Penza. ^ 

The record of the rally held in •1' = .f 

makes a most interesting reading. return from 

handling the Czechs with UC. oHhe 

Saratov was completely dominate .K^trftftos assembled 

Czech Communists and now poured ove ar Kuraviev had 

wished no offieer was present, except for Mcdekj^but M 
not address the rally. Kuraviev b^» hJ j council 

previous night he ” pp„,„. During those 

until three m the morning, b ^ Council bctrajird 

negotiations it was “e their 

the interests ^ran unP^nablc crime ,0 d« the 

greatest enemies. It was ,o rmneh 

troops to France agamsMb eviJence showing 

capitalism. Kuraviev fu . .„gps ^ foul game, particu- 
that the Council f ^ed ’pf 'congress^Th, 

larly with regard to the Piriatina. then in Penza. 

Council had . ^ed indefinitely in ordertopresent 

Kow the congress was P he ^ 

the men from ® ^ jo take and Kuraviev was silenced by 

too much for and that the congress was actuaUy 

cues that he was 
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being held in CheliabinsTc. But Kuravicv went right ahead. He 
said that the Bolsheviks w'ill go against Germany again, but 
after a percdysl.ha, after consolidation of their forces. Lenin 
himself liked and appreciated the qualities of the Czech army 
and Kuravicy would use all his influence upon Lenin, who was 
his good friend said Kuraviev. to make sure that the Czechs 
received best treatment after joining the iRed Army. It was 
unfortunate that such a fine force was willing toserse capital- 
ism. The last and most important point of his address, his 
demand that the Czechs voluntarily disarm and dissolve their 
organization, was submerged in a tumultuous opposition. 
Kuraviev was silenced. 

For the troops J. Krai answered Kuraviev. He dismissed 
his story about the Council as a pack of lies and said that it 
would be suicidal for the Bolsheviks to continue their attempt 
at retaimng the troops in Russia. To go to France was their 
abending w'ill, and the Bolsheviks better take notice of this. 

He warned that it would be fatal for the Bolsheviks to attempt 
to attack them. 


The last speaker to address the rally was a member of 
enza Soviet, Commissar Liebermann. His address was a pitiful 
picture of the state of mind of the Soviet leaders, showing 
how far removed they were from the reality of the day. 
Liebermann said that the National Council had sold the troops 

tik^ Jr' r imperialists. The Bolshe- 

?Jnce b^i never reach 

ci^rtro^. u was black Africa. The 

su^LsT .r - be used to 

?hen he 1 P"°P’" striving for freedom, 

millionaires who fi a were the American 

the Czechs were to pla^such^sarror'r 

drowned in criec “thrr. i,- sentence was 

follow-ed. At this momenra riolSrjlh " fh 
the rally and the troops, as weH as 

shelter.^= Thus ended the ^ speakers, ran for 

placed so much hope. ^ which the 'Bolshevilts 

While the troops went to listen tr, v 
and military leaders planned futum 
report received from the raflv Yn J 

mdicated that Kuraviev was 
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tJaminl in ilcmanjine Ihc diutnumcnl of Iroopi and Iheir 
diiK>lulion:CtCTl.»ai»rons in eipecling Kunniev lo yield 
aaer teeing Ihe troopt lejeeting hit denunji. Inviettoftot 
bletl detelopmenl Ihe command deaded lo mount a number 
of lecutiiy meaiurri «hile waiting for the aimal of the I ourm 
Regiment under Cecel.. and before Ihe altacl. could be launch- 
ed. All uniti in Penn were pul on alert, armed tenlrici polled 
at each car, men ordered to lervice their rillei and machme 

gum. and finally ammunition and food raliont were ny “ * 

Seicral icouling parlici left for the city lo ascertain and report 
upon the latest deployment of Bolihcvil, fmees From 
te^rlt just received it appeared that the ^ 

Ihc city into a fortress: approaches to Ihc city were • 

barricade, erected in Ihe streets, a number 
surrounded vvith barbed wire, and machine gun, and field piece, 

‘‘"’'ln''m1dit of all these preparation, in the ^ 

Kunvie* once again sent a messenger t'<lues''”f Ceeej 
command to send lo his odlee a dclegyion o . ^ 

of negotiations. The Ceeehs obliged 

mitlee. which had been set up in Ihe inorni g. was 

pirn encounter, both paniw knowing .. xuraviev 

unavoidable. It was a bargain for time J”''' j “"’.he 
saiJ that negotiationj wcfo »*•** P®” ’ ^ jjuy 

Czechs abiiained from taking any ' They insisted 

must disarm. Also the 

upon free exit from negotiate, provi^ 

Penza disarmament agreem . . ^^5 preserved. The 

that the existing mobilization drive and desist 

Bolsheviks should cease --f^—cments from all sides. Kura- 
from ‘’■'"S'"® Ibis fancy rearing to gam lime, 

viev promised.* E*ceP other item was negotiated, 

so essential for both P ’ feeling that though the 

Doth parties broke off tti imminent, and that each side 

conflict was ® j,„nglhen its hand to strike at the 

had gained enough time to *- 

adversary first. upon in the evening of May 27 did 

The status quo&Z^ ojorning of May 28 an armed 

not last long. At ' ° steamed into the Penza station and 
train with Bolsbev 
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RcWnt°T.T'^ A ^ J^aftalion of the First 

arnirauton? h i carried three 

and severil r I'f'' 'vas heavily armed with machine guns 
on the snot to"^ P'=ccs. Before Lieutenant Svec could appear 
Tpon idm in « sroup of his men called 

status auo icrpe incident was a clear violation of the 

by men of the executed 

on tTe’ lo omo *'* ^'>ot. The Chinese crew 

resislll^ncc -'ay without 

hit the 'popllJtTon’^'in^Th^cF^^^ 5?""* “ 

it had been seiz-d as' 'a “Sreement and that 

abstained fr^m Ik '^'^ile the Soviet 

bably not to provoke tTe SchTinir 

town was nnt r,n ^ immediate attack, the 

sirens called the worke'n toTalhf’ f 
then formed into woTkers’ mH ? 

into various parts of the citv Th deployed 

scouting parties in town seized 
Kuraviev then sur^eyeT the 

should the Czechs strike now h^r realized that 

mobilization of factory workers ^hle to finish the 

assistance arrived it annp-jr a before the promised 

would fall. With Penza in the-^h certain to him that the Soviet 
to extend their control over'*^ the Czechs would be able 
south Russia, which in turn Portion of territory of 

in the whole country. Unless r. affect the Soviet rule 

once the prospects were wriTn ^ received reinforcements at 
The Soviet rule was In o 

May 28 ha ,h,„8 .hi, .bougrSL S,”S4'J »" 

hut the fate of Soviet rm is at 

a Russia. Organize military formar^^^”'"’ Samara, and in 

^ tormations and send them to 
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Penza. Otherwise all what has been achieved so far will be 
lost. Send your men even without arms, they will be armed 
here. The Czechs probably will not be able to carry away 
all arms we have here. Kuraviev.”*® 


In view of the rapid pace of developments taking place on 
the Bolshevik side, evident from the hustle and bustle in the city, 
the operational plan of the Czechs proposed by Cecek on May 2 
had to be modified. It will be recalled that the plan called for 
negotiations with the Bolsheviks either to convince them about 
the futility of their efforts at retaining the troops in Russia, or 
should this fail to gain time until Lieutenant Cecek appeared at 
the gates of Penza with five trains of the Fourth Regiment. 
Then the Czechs would seize the Penza station in order to 

resume the movement of their trains towards Cheliabinsk. But 

the fast pace of the Bolshevik preparations in the city coiiviDced 
Svec that it might be too dangerous to wait for the arrival ot 
Cecek, His trains might even be prevented from entering Penza, 
the Bolsheviks could attack them, or they could easily be derailed. 
In this situation Svec decided that the safest course to o cw 

would be to seize the railway station with three armoure 

automobiles, which had been taken in the morning, in or er 
secure locomotives from the machine shops which 
be dispatched to Rtischevo to enable Cecek to bring is ° ^ 

Regiment at once. Until Cecek arrived, Svec would 

his operations beyond the control of the railway station, s 
the rest of his plan, the units of the First Regiment available m 
Penza would be deployed all around the town and wait m tneir 
positions until Cecek and his troops appeared. New scou mg 
patties had already been sent out to ascertain the terrain. 

But peace was not preserved to allow Svec the time o 
for Cecek to arrive, and Svec had to implement his p an a 
It was about two o'clock in the afternoon on May . 

two-man scouting party was attacked by the Bo s evi . 
gun fire behind the railway station. Svec thought t a i 
herald the beginning of an attack and therefore launched his 
plan. The station was seized without much Other 

ten locomotives secured then dispatched to isci ■ 
troops fanned out to encircle the city from the j 

north. But the contact with the enemy «ns not established. It 
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appeared soon that this was notan all-out Bolshevik attack and, 
oot enlarge his action to precipitate a 
full conflia at th.s time. Cecek's troops were needed Small 

sbnrfiv Sporadic firing followed all afternoon, and 

^ u Bolsheviks opened an artiller}’ 

KurSvf '"'h Early in the afternoon 

tirtar s k" ^ for fresh negotiations: 

of the *rmn-^ t ~ Conditional upon an immediate disarmament 
LieutenanT^v-e upon surrender of all officers as hostages. 
huncuDonhi ^ that he must be craz>' and 

noon at this sm ' sporadic firing cracked all after- 

that this really ^Ss”at;SdT■s:S'tL?"‘' 

optiess^eTel? awav and an 

side; both parties expected ^ ^ “^n slept on either 

were the first tn reinforcements. The Czech trains 

Bolshevilcs. At one p-dock al^te d 
train of the Fourth Redm»n5 
the railway statiom^iMv^ ^1,'^ 

second train appeared- thk ^ o'clock the 
the staff train arrived and a f ’ ^ Second Battalion. At 3.30 
supply train. The trkin of 

to appear, and the nnf ^ Battalion failed, however, 
troops of the Fourth RedmeT^ svithout it. The 

ed into the positions *^'Seoibarked and deploy- 

ate Firs. Hegit^ent aT;rX“''„°SfT’‘ '■™” 

envisaged a three-wing o = ' Svec. The plan 

commanded by Lieutenant southern group was 

cast, by Corporal Jezsina a h i,’ ruiddle section, in the 
nant Vozenilek. The attact ^ uorthem flank by Lieute- 

upon firing a red rocket si^d « 4 A.xM. on 'May 29 

time. “ - Cecek s trains arrived just in 

Also the Bolshes'ik co 

deploying the mea into”i^--^^ regrouped d urine the night, 
report of Ostrovsk-j- to Bovp^ Czechs. Since the 

Bolshevik forces in Penza estimating all 

Penza Soviet improved its ma ° ‘^uie to about 700 troops, the 
greatest contribution to By new arrivals. But the 

Penza Bolsheviks was mad' position of the 

lactoiy workers, civilians, and 
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prisoners of war, who were armed and deployed against the 
Czechs. As the situation stood at four in the morning on May 
29 the Penza Soviet commanded about 3,000 men; the Inter- 
nationalists contributing 550, the Czech Communists 800, and 
the Latvian Guard 100 men.** TTius over 50 per cent of the 
BoJsbeyik forces in Penza consisted of foreign nationals, the 
rematniog 50 per cent of Russian nationals having a large share 
of factory workers mobilized on thi last day. The chief com- 
mand was placed into Kiiraviev’s hands, Strombach commanded 
the Czech CommunKls arid a Czech J. Pospisil the whole 
Bolshevik artillery. The Bolsheviks hid a tremendous fire power; 
over 40D machine guns, a great number of field pieces, and an 
enormous supply of rifles, ammunition and hand grenades.®" 
Most of (his equipment originally belonged to the Second 
Czech Division, which bad disarmed in Penza at the endof 
March. 

The Czech forces amounted to 3,550 men. They consisted 
of 2,300 men originally stationed in Penza and 1,250 troops of 
the Fourth Regiment who bad arrived during the night.*^ With 
regard to fire power, the Czechs were no match for the Bolshe* 
viks. The seizure of the armed train on the previous day brought 
thenumber of their machine guns to 26, and the Fourth Regf* 
men: brought another 14. The ratio in fire power, in machine 
guns alone, was 1:10. Another disadvantage on the Czech side 
were the exterior lines, their forces being spread thin over a 
large territory. The Bolsheviks defended themselves in a barri- 
caded city; (hey had practically no logistical problems. 

It was a strange coincidence that exactly, to a second, at 
4.00 A.M„ when the Czechs mounted their assault, Kuraviev was 
reviewing the entire situation for last time and handed over to 
his telegraphist the following cable to be dispatched.'to Moscow. 

It was clocked 4 A.M.: 

“Penza, May 29, 4 A. M. To the Central Soviet. Moscow. 

Situation serious. The Czechs encircled the whole Penza. 

The Soviet probably will fall. Send reinforcements at once. 

Kuravlev.”®* 

The stage was set. It was a Woody spectacle and a fratricidal 
war which was enacted in Peoza on May 29. The fight lasted 
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full 8 hours. The Czechs seized the centre of the city, called the 
Acropolis, exactly at 12 noon. The Bolshevik reinforcements 
from Moscov/ arrived too late, appearing on the horizon only 
at 2 P.M., and then fast disappeared. The Czechs lost 30 men: 
about 100 were wounded. The Bolsheviks lost well over 300 
men; out of these 128 were Czech Communists. Over 2,000 
Bolsheviks were captured, among them two members of Penza 
Gubernial Soviet, Commissars Kozlov and Liebersohn. Kura- 
viev, Muna and Strombach, escaped. Over 200 Czech Commu- 
nists and almost their entire high command was captured: 
Skotak, Synek, Mottl, Ocenasek, and Pospisil. On the whole, 
the Czech Communists proved bravest defenders of the city. 
The troops seized a number of field pieces, several hundred 
machine ^ guns and thousands of rifles, large supply of 
ammunition and hand grenades, and several automobiles. A 
huge building with food and provisions was secured without 
damage.®^ 

Lieutenant Svec then issued the following declaration to the 
city population on May 29; 


“To all citizens: 

(1) The Czechoslovaks do not intend to organize a political 
upheaval in Russia. 

assume the government control in Penza, 
ey will leave Penza as soon as further movement of 
their trains can be renewed 
(4) Murder and loot will be severely punished. 

Lieutenant Svec.’’^* 


Comman?Sculariy^Ih?cK°*^ Problem to the Czech 

foreign nationals in the rank^ 'T percentage of 

issue was dealt withTy ^ delicate problem. The 
Committee, similar to ^hat wV 

congress in Cheliabinsk whiVt,"'^ elected by the 

political and military asoects charge of all 

The Committee adopted on Mav 

may 29 the following rules to be 
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followed by all Ceech uaits aad cabled them along the line ap 

to Cheliabinsk: 

■'■rr-rrjssr:vi;:--r: 

join any force against us. 

II. Germans and Ilungariant 

(a) Those who fought “''Seeted number 

pagandi purposes, 

in. Csechs 

(a) Not formtrly Inihe Army Carpi. Russian 

dered wilhout fghtiag - ' they wish 

nationals; they will be * . captured 

they could ‘^G^rmans and Hungarians 

fighting will be bandied as o 

(Point Ila). , /-„,«» rn Those who 

(b) Former members of the 'Yf'f extenous circum- 
surrendered without «ght. this is an ext n^ 

stance, will be ‘“uap user whUe fghting 

their former unit. (2) Thwe rap 
will be handed oxer to the rnilit y j i„ 

former unit and treated as traitors who en. g 
fratricide . . •”** 

The order was mcncilcssty exited at oncc^^S^^ 
the fall of Penea the lolemationalists „cre shot at its 

of the Gubernial Soviet, ’ captured while 

courtyard. Another group of ^ ^ to a nearby 

hghting the Czechs, was talen 

forest and shot. No numbers are availame, ^.,y 

The next day the Czechs buried ttot dem 

participated. As one observer reco ’ , , •„.(} uniforms of 

spectacle. Many Russians kis^ t « ° Bolsheviks and the 

the fallen men, because the defeat ot tn 
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end^of their terror brought a new hope and a new life to the 

of f hp Lieutenant Cccek assumed the command 

as the f: St'oup and ordered to move forward as soon 

should arrive in 

out* bv the R Battalion had practically been wiped 

fr™ M "'"forccn-^ms convergins upon P=»a 

'■™'"-''«S=n,.ov front on p-evLs night, 
so injDalipnil . Which the Bolshcviks in PcHza had bssn 

two trains M ^”st Battalion had been caught fay 

onherLd I.o3t>.r.500 

Tambov side Ls temforcements arriving from the 

manded over 6.000 men^^^ earlier, Kuraviev would have com- 

the entire Battalion finally appeared, and 

30 to 31. Thg rear°^^ft^^^ Benza during the night fro -m May 
by an armoured train rrp,-°^-'^u "' 2 S protected 

train collected the last formidable. The armoured 

each three miles or cn . dismantled the rail'Aay line 

in hot pursuit. The p ° Bolsheviks from engaging 

Czechs won an importi”^ JoT 

May 25 th^e^ovcr-llt^c?^'^^^’^^'^ 

Czechs in Penza were hv Bolsheviks to subdue the 

started with a force mnri, small. --True, the Bolsheviks 

course of three days but in 

factory Workers and n-i-snn ^sistance from all sides. The 
hand. It will be recalled ™“ch augmented Kura^ievs 

^t 4 A.M. on May 29 the ^ efore the actual fight broke out 
equal: 3,000 Bolsheviks Pieties was about 

tages favoured the BoIshevf!°^-.i^’^^^ Czechs. But other advan- 
superiority in machine aim n u' Bolsheviks enjoved 10:1 
another 2,0C0-3,O00 men f ^ferior lines, and expected 

reinforcements arrived in P?™ and Tambov. Had these 

the 6,000 Bolsheviks could time, there is little doubt that 

The clue to the vSol “P ^ tough fight, 

initiative displayed by Lieute” c appears to lie in the 

of the railway station and ti, May 28, in his seizure 

then ,n the dispatch of the ten loco- 
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.0 m.ch=vo - W"* 

1,250 men of the Fourth Restm^ Cr“ ^ 

only 2.300 men against 'f'" „i„„t arrived; that was 

have attacked before the Fourth S 

his time. _ ^ .... .» the victory of the 

Another clement which .-^gntle the railway line 

Czechs was the failure of Kuraviev to fourth Regiment, 

in order to prevent Svec from bringing dismantle the 

He conld Lve ‘'l' 

line. But he himself expected ,j „rive before the 

very line and hoped that his troop initiative of 

Czechs; therefore the line tematne ^ nnd 

Svee. however, ruined his calculations. <,f 

Kuraviev lost only by a few hours, w n.ishevik trains came 
the Penza Bolsheviks. Why then the Bolshe 
latel , ,h. Fourth Regiment had lelt 

Shortly after the trams »f , Bolshevik trams 

Rtisehevo in the evening on Saratov and two 

with about 2.000 to 3,000 men, „,istyevo. These would 
from Tambov, appeared •PP"’’''''”® ,ime with the trams of 

cither base arrived in Penza at the have engaged 

the Fourth Regiment “t. perhaps. , ^„„,d have 

them already on the way. Edhe Bolshevik 

improved Kuraviev’s chances In Peom. ne Fourth 

reinforcements were routed by on y jggiment, 1.250 men. 

Regiment at Rtisehevo." jg aod brought the total 

entered Penza in early hour of ^2 , 1,5 manpo'vet 

sltenglhof Svec's Bolsheviks and the 

equalled. The firepower superionW by skill of Ih' 

advantages of their inlermr lines w .idlers, while Kuravie 
Czech troops. All were scasouc groups of men wi 

commanded a number of element eontr.- 

little training and military eipetrence. imaginative 

buting to the victory of the Cz«h mounted their 

plan of attack prepared by Sv~. T One 

attack by opening fire in the ,„^ded with e>P'“"f 

of the seized armoured automob . machine g * 

and sent with no driver. of the ear caused 

against the Bolshevik lines. The . ,0 regroup manti 

havoc among the Bolsheviks and made tn 
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^•pation that th 

widen the breach in t L Czechs would attempt to 

Bolsheviks disarrayed 

niain thrust on both ^■> ’^v Czechs launched their 

Czech command later admiued^« 
the victory of the C 7 r. 

aspect ^vas the seizure n?' most important 

ammunition and the canfn ‘^”°™ous quantity :of arms and 
system leading towards railway and communication 

all, the way towards the ea damaged at 

"hich ,he techf ■ ' "■« View of .he mobilio- 

undamaged raihvav Hn- > ‘o enjoy on account of the 
“^dinal mistake i'„ -ivln ‘hat Moscow committed a 

ea on collision with the r° Bonza Bolsheviks towards a 

;^^>ded upon by the Mosco^f, J been 

httk doubt that they wouJd 1 Muraviev, there is 

shn^'^ief ^hen in defeaii^^ftf”^'^^'^^^ out the 
the dismantled rf ^^'’haps the railwav line 

T. asl the approaches to Penza, in 

bv ^B^'^hevo. Then the Czf isolated 
hy small sorties, nibbled been harassed 

mtnt-?“ m gained Jore"?"^"" The Bolshe- 

raihvav d have been brought in fVo substantial reinforce- 
Foiir ' -I ‘^uu'’srging in PeoT-, r ™ uorth and south by the 
conce?i"'"''''“^^hranche^^^^^^ ’‘hese two directions, 

atthaw °'”’^^°S‘hefhinkif.o'?rL the strategic 

at fta ,n,e was the “train waif. '^\®°'^hevik ^IiI^tar^. men 

S' the f 'ittle used. The^ ’ Partisan warfare and 
operationa?*!'^^'^^'’®”’ the maint important elements 

™l.d -"1 »■= li"= i» 

ut anj other approach to °^°'''^'uus with the enemy. 

As wdl be seen later th r . 

tirSS" ^^undredformf 

of the f each oL ^ 

uLn dl -uupled '!>.^°^. the control 

militar\- ^ugagements, were r ” ^ Moscow's emphasis 

? I c The Czecl for Bolshevik 

Bolshevik forces in a series oTfiL " defeat the 

hands upon the entire, and tindamase?"^®^”^'"^ 
cation system between Penza and^ Vi and communi- 

'iadivostok. In the final 
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cipation that thi» 

widen the breach Tn "Jh Czechs would attempt to 

Bolsheviks disarrayed 

o^ain thrust on both '^anv Czechs launched their 

Czech command later admktcd^“/ 

The Victory of the Cy^ i 

aspect was the seizure of Its most important 

ammunition and the caninr quantity :of arms and 

system leading towards rh railway and communication 

ail, the way towards the eas/t damaged at 

svhich the Czechs were ft view of the mobility 

undamaged railway lim. o" account of the 

cardinal mistake in Ar '-,' committed a 

ea on collision with the r" " ^enza Bolsheviks towards a 
decided upon by the Mo^sco^^1‘'^''i' of attrition been 

ut e doubt that they would hnv^ Kuravlev, there is 

Czechs and then in defeat ^^^“‘'‘'ecded in wearing out the 
should have been dismantS"? k u 
t '"o' ast th!^°” approaches to Pen^, in 

Rtischevo. Then th^ Cy'^ group isolated 

vfj,/'"^” nibbled and c!'^^^ been harassed 

mentsT“ M gained more^n-^^"^ 

railw ^ brouoht f substantial reinforce- 

ra.Iway lines converging in Pe!'" and south by the 

conce?^"^ ’■"« branched S r 

at thaf the thinkimr nT^l *be strategic 

guerilla 'warfare’** c Bolshevik military men 

of the “r • b'ttle used. THp t ’ Partisan warfare and 

operationar'li,'^^'^^^'’®”’ the maint Juiportant elements 

ruled out anv^r bead on com b'ne in 

As w n . "PP^°^b to the r the enemy. 

As will be seen W th ' , ® ^^b problem. 

Son L”;tn '•■"=■ 

railitarv m- r "^^gcutents, were r ^^c^cow s emphasis 
Bo h V 'Pbe Czec^ f^Ponsifale for Bolshevik 

Bolshevik forces in a series oS. ‘be 

hands upon the entire, and undama ®”SagemeDts and lay their 
cation system between PenZ Z7v] ^nd communi- 

Vladivostok. In the final 
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enacted in hosts. Gajda spoke for the mutiny 

regime, which waTVr the general for the old 

congress with thp • assert its authority against the 

Ga/da 

he told his hosts tint t,. * • conceivable that had 

east of Omsk anrl charge of ail military operations 

Novonikolaievsk, he^"co'uld'’h^“"‘'V''‘^"’ 

against the estnbii'cu a seized as a rebel 

Shokhorov could In ^ and imprisoned. General 

tl.. ™‘' 

Cheliabii.sk. and somehow r”!!.™' '“til’s Pl»“ 
Omsk without anv Him Gajda was able to depart from 
Shortly after G perhaps under suspicion. 

changed to such an ^ departure the situation in Omsk 
'i'y. he cert.il;,;" '■i''iGajSa been caught in the 

crisis in the National r permitted to leave. The 

received by Kudela frnm v Precipitated by a letter 

lag in some detail unon ft. Ciel abinsk, report- 

was a shocking sumrlc! and its major decisions, 

that military operations \ Kadela and the general to learn 
command all units e laiminent and that Gajda was to 

situation was convenpH^ft Omsk. A meeting to consider the 
^r the National Councir*"*^' participated 

Corps Command, and Me-’ Shokhorov for the Army 

for the French Militarv Commandant Pascal 

meeting Major Guinet recalled that at this 

a mutiny, that the Arm^r declared the congress to be 

was an order of Marshal Archangelsk— this 

must be restored to its full tr. National Council 

Ihe Council would be coun-m Whoever refused to obey 

o send a delegation to Cheliah-^*^^'^' meeting then decided 
congress. “ Ghehabmsk to break the power of the 

i^'ow the assemhi a 

them. A cable to Gaida^" realized that Gajda had outwitted 
General Shokhorov, was 'the under direct orders of 

matter quite clear to Gaida" upon. To make the 

stating . , I hooe that you f ii drafted a letter to him 

definite orders of the CommanL'lf f" you are under 

name of the National Coimp^l'r ^ Corps. In the 

' ' ^ urgently request you to 
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abstain from any action which might precipita ^ ^ np«rov 
neither want, nor can, fight the Bolsheviks. T is won 
tis . . But Gajda was out of reach. »t.v as 

Arriving in Novonikoiaievsk in the morning on May » 
Gajda was handed Shokhorov’s able, also signed 
and Major Guinet. The general informed aj . ^.-uanpelsk 
to Major Guinet the First Division must go .rn Archangelsk^ 
Gajda was under direct orders of the genera ® j. 

take any actions unanthorired by him, the 

congress were invalid. Should he disabey. he would be con 
"’t“a“disregarded the telegram and deeded to al, a^^slaff 
meeting of his officers » review the ^ commanding 

rence was held shortly bePore noon H. of the 

■ staff about the decisions nf the oL.. 

Military Collegium, and that he was ^ Chelia- 

tions east of Omsk. He then said •*** _ imp'ement 

binsk he had grappled with the proble thinking, the 

the plan of the M.iaary Collegium. After ^ 
immediate commencement 5 ^* im-on He read the 

eastern flank appeared the only realistic solut on^He« 

orders received from General Shokhoro . ..jffs of the 

cannot bind him. In the first place, Secondly, the 

congress and must iroplcment its ‘ of the 

congress had left all operational dcUils in th 
three commanders. Although oaija. he did not 

through negotiations was preferable, sa • therefore 

hel Je rhn. negoriations wnnld Gsjda-s 

decided for military operations. The t en, agreed 

proposal was discussed at length, an • j,e proposed 

with his assessment of the situation and ,he 

to break the impasse. Only two officers v j jo technical 

lack of time to prepare it. The ‘*®*^*® * ^ of Novonikolai* 
details. It was agreed that the railway i to 

evsk would be seized up to Barabinsk. night 

Mariinsk. Novonikoiaievsk would be at one after 

from May 25 to 26. the attack to commence 

midnight.** ' .. meeting envisaged 

Becaure the plan agteed upon , under Oajda's 

military opemtiont iu all pbee. having troops 
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for both Gajda and his hosts. Gajda spoke for the mutiny- 
enacted in Cheliabinsk, and Kudela and the general for the old 
regime, which was trying to assert its authority against the 
congress with the assistance of the French and the Omsk Soviet. 
Gajda obviously played it safe. It is quite conceivable that had 
he told his hosts that he was in charge of all military operations 
east of Omsk and planned to launch them as soon as he reached 
Novonikolaievsk, he could have been seized as a rebel 
against the established authority and imprisoned. General 
Shokhorov could have detained him at Omsk. But Kudela and 
the general knew very little about the events taking place in 
Cheliabinsk, and somehow Gajda was able to depart from 
Omsk without any difficulty, though perhaps under suspicion.®” 
Shortly after Gajda’s departure the situation in Omsk 
changed to such an extent that had Gajda been caught in the- 
city, he certainly would not have been permitted to leave. The 
crisis in the National Council was precipitated by a letter 
received by Kudela from V. Holecek from Crel'abinsk. report- 
ing in some detail upon the congress and its major decisions. 
It was a shocking surprise for Kudela and the general to learn 
that military operations were imminent and that Gajda was to 
command all units east of Omsk. A meeting to consider the 
situation was convened at once. Kudela and Glos participated 
for the National Council, General Shokhorov for the Army 
Corps Command, and Major Guinet with Commandant Pascal 
for the French Military Mission. It will be recalled that at this 
meeting Major Guinet emphatically declared the congress to be 
a mutiny, that the Army Corps must go via Archangelsk— this 
was an order of Marshal Foch— and that the National Council 
must be restored to its full authority. Whoever refused to obey 
the Council would be court-martialed. The meeting then decided 
to send a delegation to Cheliabinsk to break the power of the 
congress. 

Now the assembled men realized that Gajda had outwitted 
them. A cable to Gajda, placing him under direct orders of 
General Shokhorov, was then decided upon. To make the 
matter quite clear to Gajda, Kudela drafted a letter to him 
stating . . I hope that you fully realize that you are under 
definite orders of the Commander of the Army Corps. In the 
name of the National Council I must urgently request you to 
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command, he then drafted the following instructions to be 
dispatched to them by couriers; 

“Order No. 87. May 25. To all trains on the line Omsk- 
Irkutsk. This is to inform you that the congress and the 
Army Corps authorized me to take all necessary steps in 
order to secure our further movement towards Vladivostok. 
Therefore, I hereby order an immediate mobilization of all 
units under my command; all my orders, and those of my 
subordinates, must be executed at once. The present position 
of your trains must be made safe. No movement of the 
Bolshevik armed trains must be allowed. If necessary, or if 
feasible, the railway stations and the nearby cities should be 
seized. Lieutenant Nosek will seize the station immediately 
west of Irkutsk in order to secure us against the Bolshevik 
attacks which could be mounted from Irkutsk. The telegraph 
must be seized, and only telegrams addressed to me handled. 
For the moment all passenger trains should be allowed to 
pass through stations under your control. They must be 
searched and all arms confiscated. The Artillery Brigade 
will send a train of Captain Koudelka to Novonikolaievsk, 
together with two artillery officers and 50 men . . 

Gajda then drafted a special letter of instructions for the 
units east of Novonikolaievsk and gave them to his old friend 
from the Serbian Corps, Voivoda Zozic, who was on his way 
to Irkutsk. Gajda informed the commanders in detail about the 
congress and then said that during the night from May 25 to 
26 the Czechs would seize Novonikolaievsk, in the west Chuij'm 
and Barabinsk and in the east Mariinsk. He suggested that two 
or three trains should join forces and then begin advancing 
upon Irkutsk. But they should halt one station or so before that 
cit>' should the commander of this expedition decide that with 
the forces on hand it could not be taken. Gajda then urged the 
commanders to treat the local population with understanding 
and r.ot to allow looting under any circumstances. He conclud- 
ed the letter by assuring his men that he acted upon orders of 
the congress, and that the Penza group bad been authorized to 
begin its forward movement already on May 24.®^ 

This groundwork for operations of his groups laid, Gajda 
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began to implement it It wJl be recaHed that on May 3 Cajda, 
with his assistant Captain Kadlec, had worked out a Plan of 
Action, issued Order No. 38/1, and then worked out a Secret 
Code to enable the command publicly, and yet secretly, to com- 
municate with its units over the Bolshevik controlled telegraph. 
While it would take some time for bh instructions sent through 
the couriers and Voivoda Zozic to reach the troops, it was not so 
ivith Captain Kadlec, stationed iu Mariinsk, who could be sent 
into action by a coded telegraphic order. Kadlec and Gajda 
were closely co-operatmg for some time, and surely Kadlec 
would need no furiber explanations. 

It was exactly at 2 P.M on May 25 when the Bolshevik 
telegraphist at the railway station m Novonikofaievsk began to 
press the key of his sender in transmitting to Mariinsk the 
following Gajda’s message: 

“In Mariinsk station pass on to the Commissar 20, m a 

ietter. Gajda.”** 

According to the Secret Code the phrase ‘to pass on to 
the Commissar a letter’ meant to seize the station. Kadlec 
worked fast, and at 2.15 P.M. reported that the letter had been 
delivered; the Afarrinsk railway station was in his hands. One 
armed train with the Joternationalists. about 200 to 300 men 
and much equipment, was captured after little resistance The 
telegraph office was seized and messages sent out in all direc- 
tions to confuse the Soviets by stating that in Mariinsk every- 
thing was quiet.” 

Receiving a report from Kadlec that Mariinsk had fallen 
into Czech hands Gajda was pleased to see the initial step of 
his action so successful, and as he recorded in his memoirs ‘‘it 
was upon us in Novonikolaievsk to act”.*® Consequently, he 
put his men on alert, worked out a plan of attack upon the 
station and the city and then went to the city to survey the 
situation. According to inteJIigeace just received the City 
Soviet was sitting all afternoon, finally deciding to attack the 
Czechs during the night from Afay 25 to 25.** 

NVhilein townlate afternoon Gajda iwVtd the. 

of the Secret Organization of Russian Officers, operating there 
for some time. This was one of many anti-Bolshevik groups 
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which had sprung up in almost all cities of Siberia during 
spring of 1918. Though not very successful in challenging the 
Bolshevik rule at the beginning, in course of time these groups 
gathered strength, made contacts with each other and began 
to co-operate; they even established a headquarters in Tomsk. 
Tomsk at that time was the main centre of political anti- 
Bolshevik activity in Siberia, having several members of the 
Constituent Assembly which had been dissolved by the Bolshe- 
viks in January 1918. There was some sort of a nucleus of the 
Siberian Provisional Government functioning in that city. The 
rise of all these anti-Bolshevik groups was a highly significant 
development and coincided with the rapid decline of Bolshevik 
power throughout Siberia in middle of May. According to 
Viegman, these anti-Bolshevik groups also organized military 
formations, and at the end of May the number of troops under 
their command was considerable. In Omsk, 2,003 men, Tomsk 
1,000, Taiga 60, Novonikolaievsk 600, Barnaul 250-400, 
Semipalatinsk 300, Krasnoyarsk 480-600, and Irkutsk 1,000. 
Viegman estimated that the total of anti-Bolshevik military 
formations in Western and Central Siberia came to about 
7,000 men at the end of May.’“ Compared to about 5,000 men 
commanded by the Bolsheviks in those parts at that time, it 
will be recalled that this is Kakurin’s estimate, it is apparent 
that an entirely new balance of forces emerged in Siberia after 
a short spell of Bolshevik rule. And now the Czechs were 
injected into this development. 

In many places in Siberia the Czechs had contacts with 
these anti-Bolshevik elements, utilizing them as intelligence 
sources. The leading men of these organizations belonged 
mostly to the ESER Party, who had excellent contacts in Mos- 
cow; in spring of 1918 the left wing of this party was a coali- 
tion partner of the Bolsheviks. Also locally these men had 
influential contacts. The party had a great following in Siberia, 
and controlled a vast network of powerful and important 
Siberian Co-operatives. The anti-Bolshevik group in Novoni- 
kolaievsk was headed by Colonel Grishin-Almazov. According 
to Gajda’s own account, Gajda met him first time on May 10, 
1918. On that day a delegation of the Secret Organization of 
the Russian Officers, led by Grishin-Almazov, called upon 
Gajda in his headquarters. The detahs of this meeting are not 
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known. Gajda states ihat the delegates came to introduce them- 
selves and inform him about their work. Gajda further men- 
tions that the next contact with this organization was made on 
May 25, after the staff meeting of the officers approved his 
plan of action.” 

According to an account given later by Gajda to Stddler, 
Gajda told the leaders of this anti-Bolshevik organization on 
May 25 that the Cheliabinsk congress had decided to renew the 
movement to Vladivostok even by force. He said that he was 
in command of all operations east of Omsk, and that he and 
his officers decided to commence them at once. During the 
night the Czechs would seize the Novomkolaievsk railway 
station and all military establishments and mstaJJattons in the 
city. Gajda took pains to emphasize that the operation would 
be not against the Soviet Government; it would only deprive 
the local Bolsheviks of military power to prevent them from 
harassing the Czechs on their way to Vladivostok. He then 
posed a question of what (he organization would do in such a 
situation. 

The visitors expressed a great surprise at how fast the 
congress had arrived at such a momentous decision and voiced 
concern whether this could be executed immediately. They 
reckoned that the Bolshevik power was on the wane everywhere, 
but felt that such an enormous operation as contemplated 
should be preceded by long and thorough preparations. It 
would take them at least half a year of mobilizing and orga- 
nizing to be able to take a meaningful stand against the 
Bolsheviks, they said, and then begged Gajda whether the 
Czechs would not postpone their operations until that time.’‘ 

ft is not clear how Gajda react^ to this suggestion. From 
his account to Steidler it seems that he dismissed it as impracti- 
cable to wait six months with the implementation of the 
decision of the Cheliabinsk congress. Here the record ends. 

But it is quite ccnceivable that Gajda might have hinted that 

he would welcome if this group took the government into its 
hands after the Czechs deprived the Bolsheviks of military 
power. It was quite clear to him that the Czechs could not 
take the political control and civii administration of tie city 
into their hands. This general principle had been agreed upon 
by (he Military Collegiam on May 23, and the plan of action 
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worked out at the staff meeting accordingly called for tho 
seizure of military establishments and installations only. But 
on the other hand it was equally clear that it would be pre- 
ferable if an effective non-Bolshevik administration were set up- 
at once to maintain order and co-operate with the Czechs. 
Even if such a suggestion had not been made by Gajda, then 
the anti-Bolshevik leaders themselves must have realized that 
their hour had arrived, as the Czechs would go ahead with their 
plan of disarming the local Soviet anyway.’^ However it 
might have been, the fact is that political and military co- 
operation of the Czechs with the anti-Bolshevik opposition, 
which became the dominant factor of Russian and Siberian 
political scene after the outbreak of the Czech-Bolshevik 
conflict, can legitimately be traced to this meeting. 

In late afternoon and evening Novonikolaievsk buzzed with 
a badly concealed activity. The City Soviet was in a continuous 
session until one after midnight, putting last touches to a plan 
of attacking the Czechs in early hours of May 26. Also the 
anti-Bolshevik element was on its feet, acting upon the informa- 
tion that the Czechs would disarm the Soviet. Feverish political 
negotiations were taking place behind the scenes all evening 
among the leading members of various political parties in 
order to agree upon setting up a group which would take over 
the civil government as soon as the Czechs assumed military 
control of the city. Grishin- Almazov and his colleagues from 
the Officers’ Organization busied themselves with arming their 
men, stitching on the sleeves of their uniforms green-white 
bands, the insignia of an army group which in a few days 
became known as the First Novonikolaievsk Volunteer Regiment. 
This group of men, hurriedly banded together during the 
evening, was to give the armed support to the new regime to 
emerge in the wake of the Czech military operations. Thus the 
evening of May 25 could be considered a moment of inception 
of the Siberian Volunteer Array, which in course of time grew 
into a body of 300,000 men, and a moment of birth of civil 
war which was to devastate Siberia for almost three years. 

Only the Czechs seemed calm in Novonikolaievsk. Their 
military band played cheerfully at the main city square all 
evening. This concert was a daily feast for the local population 
and young people in pairs, and old, moved gaily about. As 
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usual the concert Snuhcd at 10 P.M.^ and the musicians headed 
for their trains at the railvk-ajr station. Around midnight it 
seemed that e>en the aoU'DoUhcsils finished their u-ork. The 
town appeared fast asleep, except for the dimmed lights in the 
>^'indows of some prominent anti-BoUhcsik leaders, and except 
for the glaring lights in the windows of the City Sosiet. 

Then, at 1.30 A.M.. a red rocket hissed its way over the 
spnng sky and inaugurated the fall of (he Bolshevik rule in 
Novonikolaievsk and, for that matter, over all Siberia. In an 
operation lasting about 40 minutes the Czechs seized the 
railway station and all military establishments in the city, 
disarmed the Red Army men who did not flee, and assumed 
military control overthetonn. The Soviet could not /imsh lU 
business for the day. Long before the Czechs fought their way 
to the ccnite of the city and to the building housing the Soviet, 
its members Hed. This solved the delicate problem which had 
bailled Gajda for a while, making the assumption of power 
by a nevv regime an easy mailer. As Gajda recorded, on hfoy 26 
at 4.30 in the morning, the life in Novonikolaievsk was back 
to Dom 2 lJ* But there was one big change. The Bolshevik 
power was no more. The political control of the city was 
assumed by the City Duma under the leadership of three men 
who later pbyed a prominent role in liberated Siberia: Land> 
berg. Sidonov and Markov. Law and order in the streets was 
maintained by guards sporting the green-white insignia. Anti- 
cipating the fall of Bolshevik power all over Siberia, Grisbin- 
AJmazov busied himself with a plan of selling up a 
Provisional Siberian Government, to assume control over the 
future Siberian Republic, and with organizing a Siberian 
Liberation Array to wage a war upon the Bolsheviks. 

In the morning on May 26 Gajda issued the following 
declaration to the local population; 

"In the moment Russia concluded armistice with Germany 
and Austria wc decided to go to France . . . Since that time 
we have maintained a strict aeoiraUiy. Our patience was 
mistaken tor weakness , . . amf ih the end we had ro nrsorr 
to arms. This appeared the only measure which could renew 
the movement of our trains aod secure them against 
attacks ... It is purely a defensive operation. In a few days 
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we shall be out of Russia, and you could manage your affairs 
as you please. But do not hamper the movement of our 
trains now . . - The Czechs do not wish to interfere in 
internal affairs of Russia. The arms were resorted to in 
order to renew the movement of our trains and secure 
ourselves against attacks which were prepared against us 
long in advance. Any hostile act will be crushed with force 
of arms . . .”’® 

In a similar tone Gajda spoke on May 27 to a large 
gathering of railway %vorkers, pleading with them to extend all 
assistance and co-operation to the Czechs so that they could 
leave Russia as soon as possible. The workers enthusiastically 
agreed. Locomotives and other railway equipment was placed 
at the disposal of the Czech command, and armed trains left 
Novonikolaievsk soon in order to assist the units operating in 
the east and the west. 

The collapse of the Bolshevik administration in Novoni- 
kolaievsk and the assumption of the government by the City 
Duma had a profound effect upon future course of events in 
all Siberia. First to voice its concern was the PEC from 
Cheliabinsk. The reports reaching the PEC through Omsk 
Soviet maintained that in Novonikolaievsk the Czechs had 
deposed the Soviet Government and that the operations w'ere 
political in nature. The Omsk Bolsheviks alleged that the 
Czechs, in alliance with all kinds of anti-Bolsheviks, were 
organizing a political upheaval in all Siberia. As it proved 
impossible for the PEC to establish a direct contact svith Gajda 
to ascertain the truth, the Omsk Soviet controlled all Czech 
communications, the PEC on May 28 drafted the following 
letter of instructions and dispatched it to Gajda through a 
courien 

“We urgently request you to abstain from taking any 
political steps without an explicit previous approval of the 
PEC. The instructions agreed upon earlier (by the Military 
Collegium on May 23, Ed.) call not for the removal of 
the Soviet administration, but only for its disarmament to 
render it harmless. The future course of political develop- 
ment must be left entirely in the hands of the Russian 
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people. Our aim is not to depose ihc local Soviets; in many 
places they are resigning themselves. We only deprive the 
local Soviet administration of its military power to render 
it helpless in placing obstacles in the movement of our 
trains. Its fate must be decided by the Russian people 
themselves. The PEC”‘* 

Gajda was well aware of all political implications entailed 
in his disarming of the military forces of the City Soviet. He 
did not solicit assistance of the anti-Bolshevik units, none of 
them participated in bis operation, and he did not depose the 
local Soviet. He merely disarmed it; that the Soviet dispersed 
was another matter. Such a course of action had been agreed 
upon at the last meeting of the Military Collegium on May 23 
in Cheliabinsk, provided that any of the three Commanders 
considered negotiations fruitless. It seems that the meeting 
anticipated three situations to develop as the Czechs would 
disarm any local Bolsheviks. One. the Bolsheviks would 
be defeated in a direct clash and members of such a Soviet 
would either be captured or would flee. In this case a poliucal 
interregnum would follow until some Russian group would 
assume the civil administration; the Czechs would exercise only 
military control. Second, a Soviet might be disarmed peacefully, 
then might stay in power for a while, but ultimately would be 
deposed by the population; the Czechs would not oppose 
such a development. Such a disarmed Soviet might also be 
deposed by the Czechs should it organize new hostilities against 
them. Also here the civil administration would not be assumed 
and political interregnum would follow until the Russians 
themselves came forward. Finally, hand in hand with Che 
military operations of the Czechs the local elements would rise 
against the Soviet and depose it by force of arms, or peacefully. 
The Czechs would not oppose such a development. 

What happened in NovoniJcoIajevslc was one of the antici- 
pated situations. It goes without saying that the Czechs 
sympathized with the anti-Bolsheviks at this stage, after the 
Bolsheviks and the Czech Communists succeeded in wearing 
out the last drop of their dirinteiested friendliness and neutra- 
lity, and favoured such a development to take place as 
soon as they disarmed the Bolsheviks, although not actively 
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assisting it. But the Czechs did not anticipate that in the 
moment the anti-Bolsheviks installed themselves in power 
attempts would be made to relegate them to a subordinate 
position and considered their troops as mere mercenaries in a 
crusade against the Bolsheviks. The Bulletin published by the 
new regime in Novonikolaievsk went even so far as to stale 
that the Czech troops had merely participated in the anti- 
Bolshevik struggle in Novonikolaievsk. and that this poli- 
tical and military upheaval had been planned, organized and 
directed by the Military Command of the Siberian Government 
and executed by its own military forces. The Czechs had 
merely assisted.'^ 

Another distortion appeared in a publication of the Pro- 
visional Siberian Government at the beginning of June 1918: 

“ . . . The liberation of Siberia from the Bolsheviks takes 
place with active assistance of the Czechoslovaks. The 
Siberian Government offers to the Czech troops an oppor- 
tunity either freely to depart from Russia and to continue 
on their way to France, or to take part in an anti- 
German struggle in the ranks of the New Russian Army . . . 
The Government w'ill not permit the Czechs to interfere 
in internal life of the country. Fortunately, the Czechs 
themselves do not wish to do so. At present the Czech 
troops fight shoulder to shoulder with the military forces of 
the Provisional Government, being fully subordinated to- 
the Command of the Western Siberian Military District and 
its Staff . . .”'® 

It was painful for Gajda to read such distortions, and he 
several times protested. But his duties took him to the front 
lines, and soon the Czechs became identified with the liberation 
struggle spreading all over Siberia. 

The reports that the Czechs were organizing a political 
upheaval electrified the Siberian population. In many places 
the people deposed without any difficulty the local Soviets upon 
a mere rumour that the Czechs were advancing upon the 
city. For instance, this happened in Chulym; when the Czechs, 
arrived, the city already had a new regime. In other places the; 
strong anti-Bolshevik groups, mentioned by Viegman, staged; 
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Uprisings against the Bolsheviks and deposed them directly, 
as it happened in Tomsk.** In Mariinsk Kadlec first seized the 
railway station and then disarmed the City Soviet, leaving 
it functioning. But the Bolsheviks began secretly to mobilize, 
and Kadlec deposed the Soviet on May 27. In Kansk Yeni- 
seisky members of the local Soviet appealed to Captain 
Ushakov and begged him to set them in jail to spare them 
public wrath; the local people demanded lynching them. 
Ushakov set them in jail, but released them during the night 
under promise not to engage in any anti-Czech activities.®'’ 

Soon entire Siberia was aflame. Hie Czechs first refrained 
from giving support to the anli-Bolshevik elements. But 
when Trotsky rejected (heir last bid for a peaceful settlement, 
presented to him by V, Neubcrl on May 29. the PEC ordered 
all its troops to give full support to ail anti-Bolshevik elements 
and the Siberian Provisional Government. A memorandum 
to chat effect was handed over by the PEC to Major Guioet 
on June 5, 1918. Now the conflict between the Czechs and the 
Bolsheviks, developed into a real war. Although Caj'da com- 
manded only 3,830 men, the Bolsheviks lost the entire Siberia 
io a few weeks. 

Ajttbus/i at Irkutsk 

Trotsky’s order of May 25 calling for disarmament of the 
Czechs and shooting of every one of them refusing to submit, 
greatly affected the Soviet of Central Siberia operating from 
Irkutsk. It will be recalled (hat (his Soviet was no friend of the 
Czechs, and that since the time of the Penza Agreement, con- 
cluded at the end of March, it had stubbornly been opposing 
the entry of their trains into that region. As in Central Russia, 
(be Soviets of Siberia were also in no position to disarm the 
Czechs and dissolve their units in a peaceful way, as envisaged 
by Aralov’s cables of May 21 and 23. Trotsky’s cable of 
May 25 introduced, however, an ekmentof compulsion into 
the Czech-Bolshevik issue and the Irkutsk Bolsheviks realized 
that no further procrastination was jwssible. 

The Military Revolutionary Staff of the Centro-Sibir dealt 
with (be situaiion after receiving Trotsky’s cable shortly after 
midnight on-May 26 and decided to launch operations against 
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the Czechs, The position of the Siberian Soviets vis-a-vis the 
Czechs was much easier than that of the Soviets in Central 
Russia. First, there were only 3,800 Czech troops between 
Omsk and Irkutsk, a distance well over 1,100 miles. Second, 
except in Novonikolaievsk, their troops were not con- 
centrated and could be dealt with as isolated trains. The plan 
of the Military Revolutionary Staff envisaged a two step opera- 
tion. In the first place, the local Soviets must prevent the 
Czechs from resorting to the movement of their trains on their 
own; their trains must be kept dispersed. In the second stage 
the individual trains, one after one, would be admitted into 
Irkutsk and there forcibly disarmed and the units dissolved. In 
order to put into effect the first step a member of the Military 
Revolutionary Staff, Commissar Prokofiev, dispatched to all 
Military Commanders of the Siberian Soviets the following 
cable on May 26: 

. Undertake all preparatory work necessary for disarm- 
ing the isolated Czech trains. Should your forces prove 
inadequate resort to any measures which would prevent the 
Czechs from renewing the movement of their trains: take 
away locomotives and, in extreme emergency, dismantle the 
railway line. Inform us about all steps you have under- 
taken in this respect. Further instructions will be given 
upon request . . .”®^ 

As soon as this cable was dispatched, the Military Revo- 
lutionary Staff of the Government of Central Siberia began to 
implement the second step of its plan. The Soviet of the 
Innokentievskaia station, about 5 miles west of Irkutsk, was 
requested to release towards Irkutsk one train of the First 
Division, of its Second Artillery Brigade. The Bolsheviks 
in Irkutsk then cleared the railway station of public and placed 
several machine guns into the windows of the main building in 
order to lay an ambush for the troops on their way to that 
city.®- 

It was in the afternoon of May 26 that the artillery train, 
“.bout 600 men, steamed into Irkutsk station and was directed 
jstop right along the main building. The Bolshevik commissar 
io came to negotiate with the commander of the train seemed 
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R mild and kind man. He requested him to give up all arms 
and promised that as soon as the troops disarmed the train 
would be released out of the station, and that arrangements 
would be made for Its further movement towards Vladivostok. 
The commander of the train said that he had given up arms at 
several places before reaching Irkutsk and that his tram, instead 
of retaining 163 rifles, to uhicb number it was entitled under 
the Penza Agreement, bad disarmed down to 16 rifles. Surely, 
the Bolsheviks would not suspect his men of hostile inten- 
tions and would not demand the remaining 16 rifles The 
Bolshevik commissar said nothing and disappeared into the 
station building. The commander relaxed thinking that he went 
to give an order to the railway administration to let his trams 
go ahead- But a great surprise was in store for him. Shortly 
after ihe commissar disappeared the Bolsheviks opened machme 
gun fire from the windows of the main building. Because with 
the 1 6 rifles in hand there was no chance for his men to return 
the fire, they all ran into the budding and, before the assailants 
could clear out of the rooms, they caught them all at the 
machine guos and in a man to man light made short work 
of them. The machine guns were seized and with their astistance 
the whole railway station occupied. The Czechs lost 15 men, 
and had 30 wounded. The I^lsheviks lost about 10 men; but 
the entire garrison of the railway station was captured, con- 
sisting mostly of the Intemalionalists.'* 

After this rout of the Bolshevik forces at Irkutsk railway 
station (he Czech commander realized that with the available 
forces it would be too risXy to extend his operations into the 
city itself. Therefore, before departing, he sent a courier to the 
Batternaia station, about 7 miles west of Irkutsk, with instruc- 
tion ■ to two trains stationed there to advance upon Irkutsk and 
seize it. One train had infantry and was commanded by Captain 
Hoblik; the other train carried an aviation unit and its equip- 
ment and bad been completely disarmed at Krasnoyarsk on 
May 22. As soon as the courier delivered the message Captain 
Hoblik seized the Batternaia station, armed the 1,000 men of 
both trains with weapons found there and began advancing 
upon Irkutsk. At about 6 P.Nf. on May 26 his two trains reached 
Innokentkvskaia, disarmed the local Red Guards and seized 
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, Hoblik then decided to spend.the night there and 

i!nnch an assault upon Irkutsk in early hours of May 27. 

The news about the fall of Innokentievskaia was brought to 
kutsk by the fleeing Red Guards early evening of May 26. 
Tl Revolutionary Staff realized that these two Czech trains 
be prevented from entering Irkutsk and, not being able to 
to that station an armed expedition over the railway, it 
vf* 1 n to organize and arm prisoners of war interned in a camp 
h a mile from Innokentievskaia. By midnight the pre- 
^ ^ t’ons were finished and shortly thereafter the attack mount- 
The Czechs were taken by surprise, but in the end the 
n Vheviks suffered another defeat. After the victory rest of the 
■"ht was spent in planning an assault upon Irkutsk, this to 
mmence at 7 o’clock in the morning of May 27. 

When the trains began to leave the station on that morning 
• order to mount the attack, suddenly a delegation of Bolshe- 
under a large white flag, appeared to ofi'er a negotiated 
ettl'ement. The delegation consisted of several members of the 
government of Centro-Siberia, American Consul at ^.Irkutsk 
Harris, and French Liaison Officer with the Army Corps, 
Commandant Verge. From Harris’s account it appears that 
after the Bolsheviks had been routed at Innokentievskaia a 
member of the Siberian Government came to his residence in 
•Irkutsk in early hours of May 27 and requested him to proceed 
with a delegation of the government to Innokentievskaia to 
neaotiate a settlement with the Czechs. Harris agreed, called 
upon Verge, and under the flag of truce accompanied the delega- 
tion of the Siberian Government to that station. 

Arriving at the scene of the encounter, Harris and Verge 
convinced Captain Hoblik to give up the plan of attack upon 
Irkutsk by promising to investigate the incident of the previous 
night. They said that the Bolsheviks wished to negotiate, and 
that an agreement permitting the Czechs to pass through 
Irkutsk could be arrived at. Hoblik charged that the Irkutsk 
Bolsheviks had been prompted into hostilities against the Czechs 
by Hungarian and German prisoners of war, and pointed out 
that the attacking force, which he had routed the previous 
night, consisted 75 per cent of Internationalists. The Czechs 
captured 22 Hungarians, 4 Germans and 9 Russians. In addi- 
ction, they killed 5 members of the attacking force. They all 
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were foreign nationals; the rest of the Internationalists, how- 
ever, escaped and was hiding in a near-by camp. Harris and 
Verge then insisted upon a visit to that camp, which the 
Bolshevik Commissars granted. Arriving in the camp the Allied 
representatives established that the prisoners of war had been 
involved in tbe night attack upon the Czechs, and then took 
•with them one Austrian officer in order to assist in establishing 
tbe nationality of captured and killed Bolsheviks. The captured 
men were identified as Hoblik had stated; the killed were 
■disinterred and identified by the officer as 4 Hungarians and 

1 German. All Internationalists captured and killed, except of 

2 or 3, were in uniforms of their former Wehrraacht.” 

Captain Hoblik thus proved his case and insisted upon his 
Tight to begin armed operations against Irkutsk. But Com- 
mandant Verge and Consul Harris insisted that his plan of 
attack be given up and tbe whole maiter settled peacefully. 
Hoblik. first refused to submit but. at the end of a long argu- 
ment, signed a truce with the Government of the Centro-Sibir. 
The Bolsheviks agreed to let the Czechs to pass through 
Irkutsk unmolested, each train to be accompanied by one 
^Bolshevik commissar, while the Czechs agreed to disarm down 
to 30 rifles per train.** During May 27 the Czechs disarmed, 
and their trains began to move eastward at 2 P.M. the next day. 

The truce w]th the Bolsheviks, which was imposed upon 
ihe Czechs by Verge, proved to be a very costly mistake, 
■similar to that committed by the Czechs under the influence of 
Gurnet in Omsk, As soon as the trains left Irkutsk the Military 
-Revoluliona/y Staff of tbe Centro-Sibir launched a new mobi- 
lization drive among prisoners of war in order to build Irkutsk 
into a fortress which could check the advance of the trains 
towards the east. Reporting to the Department of State on 
June 3 upon his role in the truce negotiations. Consul Harris 
stated that now it was beyond a shadow of doubt that “a large 
number of prisoners of war in Irkutsk are armed. From the 
best authority available I have it that there are now 600 
pruoners armed in this cjty and that they compose a large 
part of the Red Guards.”** 

: The main vehicle of the Bolshevik mobilization drive among 
prisoners of war was a Cerznaa language newspaper J>ie JPe/r- 
revoluticni published under the anspices of the Irkutsk Soviet.*^ 
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-Articles published ’ in that paper charged the Czechs for 
attacking the Soviet Government, arid called upon the prisoners 
to arras either to defend the Bolshevik power, or merely to- 
fight the Czechs in their own interest to free the railway line so 
that they could be repatriated soon. The campaign was highly 
successful. Consul Harris reported to the Department of State 
on June 15 that “Irkutsk today is in the hands of 3,000 armed 
Austrian and German prisoners of war, commanded by prisoner 
officers. No Czech trains present in Irkutsk.”®® And again on 
June 20 he cabled to Washington that: 

“. . . these armed prisoners of war form strongest element in 
the Red Guard amounting to fully 60%. Armed prisoners 
of war are in charge of all responsible posts in Irkutsk and 
of all military motor cars, and all machine guns are under 
command of armed prisoners of war. Soviet power in 
Irkutsk sustained only by armed prisoners of war . . .”®® 

The pressure of Verge upon Hoblik to conclude a truce with 
the Irkutsk Bolsheviks on May 26 had to be paid for dearly. 
When the Czechs finally mounted their offensive against Irkutsk 
at the end of June they hit upon a wall of fierce resistance 
effectively organized along professional lines, an experience 
which sharply contrasted with the Bolshevik amateurish military 
efforts elsewhere. In Siberia the German officers themselves 
took into their own hands the matter of organizing their com- 
patriots into military formations to fight the Czechs, but no 
Red Guards nor Battalions of Internationalists emerged from 
their efforts. It was a German army commanded by German 
officers and fighting its own war, which the Czechs met in 
this whole region around Lake Baikal. It was an entirely 
different front from that around Penza and Cheliabinsk although 
in those two places the percentage of foreign nationals in the 
Red forces was also high. It is not without significance that the 
Allied military and diplomatic dispatches reporting upon the 
fighting around Lake Baikal referred to a German front; the 
Bolsheviks were hardly in the picture.®” 

The armed prisoners of war dominated the scene in Irkutsk 
and at Lake Baikal to such an extent that they decided to 
defend that region even if the Bolsheviks gave up the fight. 
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There was much at stake for then). Harris reported from 
Irkutsk, what appears on June 26, that; 

‘ Large numbers of armed prisoners base amSed from 
Chita and Semenov front, some remaining in Irkutsk, and 
others proceeding westward to oppose the Czechs ... At a 
secret meeting of Internationalists, held on June JSih, it was 
decided to hold present Bolshevik Government in power 
even if it wished to resign. In a recent conversation with 
Geyzman, Commissar of Foreign Affairs, he informed me 
that three ways were being consideted to disarm the Czechs. 
First was to blow up the (omission) tunnels: second, to 
recall all troops now engaged against Semenov; and third, 
to arm every avatbble prisoner in Siberia. When the killed 
Red Guard men were buried on June 18th, 2,000 armed 
prisoners marched in parade . . .”** 

Those prisoners of war. who for some reason refused to take 
up arms against the Czechs, were forced to work for the 
Bolsheviks, Harris reported that German war prisoners were 
compelled at point of bayonet to assist the Red Army dig 
trenches 8 > ersts west of the city.” 

The experience of the Czechs in meeting a German front 
at Lake Baikal during the period from June to August 1918 
fuffy vindicated Drysdafe's observations regarding the prisoners 
of war and his conclusions about the possible menace these 
posed for Allied interests in Russia. As will be remembered, 
this had been reported by him to Washington during March 
and April. Unfortunately, his judgment was overruled by 
Reinsch's comments in forwarding Drysdale's reports from 
Peking to Washington, Washington was further confused by 
Wcbstcr-Hicks reports on the subject- The upshot was ibat 
President Wilson refused to act upon Drysdale’s reports, though 
the Secretary of State pleaded with him to act upon the 
assumption that the reports were correct. Thus the issue of 
prisoners of war, which was comfortably shelved in Washington 
in March.April, descended upon it with full force during June. 

But it was too late for President Wilson to retreat because other 
factors then complicated the situation. 

The number and mUitary capabilities of foreign nationals 
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defending Irkutsk and the whole Baikal Lake region is best seen 
from the fact that the ablest of Czech Commanders, Captain 
Gajda and his assistants Captain Kadlec and Colonel Ushakov, 
could not capture Irkutsk until July 11, It took full six, weeks 
of brilliantly executed campaigns to capture Lake Baikal and 
join hands with the Vladivostok group at Oloviennaia station 
on August 31. It was impossible to break through enemy con- 
centration by a direct onslaught. First, because of his numbers; 
and then because all tunnels in the region, about 40, were 
undermined. If pressed by the Czechs in a frontal attack the 
enemy would blow them up; it would take two years to repair 
them. Thus the Czech command had to resort to a diincult 
operation of attacking in deep rear. The frontal attack had to 
be suspended and the troops, dressed as Russian peasants, had 
to be deployed deep in the rear. This was a time consuming 
operation, but it fully succeeded in capturing all tunnels 
intact. Only Tunnel No. 39 was blown up as the last resort by 
German technicians on July 20. But the fleeing defenders were 
in a hurry and had no time to detonate all charges; the tunnel 
was damaged slightly and was repaired in a day. 

Cheliabinsk: Peace at V/lzat Price? 


“While both the Bobheviks and the Czechs resorted to arms 
on May 25 and the struggle which erupted at Marianovka, 
Mariinsk and Novonikolaiessk, was gradually engulnng larger 
and larger portions of Siberian territory, peace was preserved 
in Cheliabinsk, the centre of Czech mutiny. Here the Czechs 
and the Bolsheviks co-operated. It will be recalled that the 
misunderstanding created by the occupation of that city by the 
Czechs on May 17, undertaken to secure the release of the 10 
unjustly imprisoned troops, had amicably been settled. On May 
22 the Military Commissar of the Soviet, Commandant Sad- 
lucky, appeared with a Bolshevik delegation at the congress in 
order to ascertain the objectives of the Czechs and seek a 
settlement. Being assured there that their only aim was to get 
put of Russia, he even cabled to Trotsky a proposal in the 
evening of the same day suggesting how the Czech issue couM 
be solved. He then concluded with, them an agreement concern.- 
■ing further movement of their trains to and from Cheliabinsk, 
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and on May 23 first two trains kft the city for Omsk. More 
trains were received and released on the following days. It will 
further be recalled that on May 25 two telegraphic conversations 
took place between Omsk and Cheliabinsk, and that the 
Cheliabinsk Bolsheviks stood up well to the pressure put upon 
them by the Military Commissar of Omsk Soviet, the militant 
and uncompromising Furtsov, and the Soviet’s Secretary Karlov. 

The Omsk Bolsheviks continued their utmost efforts to make 
the Cheliabinsk Soviet to rescind its transportation agreement 
with the Czechs to slop their movement towards Omsk even by 
dismantling the railway line. Moscow was angry at the Chelm- 
binsk BoUheviks for their yicldiog to the Czechs. During the 
evening of May 25 the Chairman of the Chehabinsk Sonet, 
Commissar Kobeliaoko, called Moscow and urged the Central 
Government to let the Czechs proceed to Vladivostok lest they 
themselves begin, in a militant manner, to free their way. The 
details are not known, but Moscow put off Kobelianko by saying 
that the whole matter would be ooce again reviewed and decided 
on May 2$, and that Kobelianko would be informed at 12 
o'clock noon on that day.” 

But Moscow did not call the whole day. Many things 
happened in the afternoon and evening of May 25. The Bolshe* 
viks had been routed at Marianovka, and the Czechs bad 
seized Mariinsk and Novonikolaievsk. Omsk thus found itself 
cut off from Cheliabinsk in the east by the Siztb Regiment 
under Hanus controlling Marianovka and Izil-Kul, and in the 
east by the Seventh Regiment under Gajda controlling Maninsk 
and Novonikolaievsk. During the night from May 25 to 26 the 
Bolshevik strategists in Moscow must have realized that the 
entire military situation had rapidly detenorated for the Bolsbe> 
viks. and that with the fall of Mariauovka and Mariinsk the 
Omsk Soviet would have to fight on two fronts. 

The details of communications exchanged between Omsk 
and Moscow on May 26 are not known. But from a telegraphic 
conversation of Kobelianko with Omsk Soviet in the evening 
of that day it appears that Omsk was put in charge of organiz- 
ing the entire anti-Czech front. Kobelianko tried to argue with 
Omsk that it was futile, and extremely dangerous to attempt to 
stop the movement of their trains. If the Czechs were not assist- 
ed by the local Bolsheviks in their movement then it was certain 
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and on May 23 first two trains kft the city for Omsk. More 
trains were received and released on the following days. It wiJJ 
further be recalled that on May 25 two telegraphic conversations 
took place between Omsk and Cheliabinsk, and that the 
Cheiiabinsk Bolsheviks stood up well to the pressure put upon 
them by the Military Commissar of Omsk Soviet, the militant 
and uncompromising Furtsov, and the Soviet's Secretary Karlov. 

The Omsk Bolsheviks continued their utmost efforts to make 
the Cheliabinsk Soviet to rescind its transportation agreement 
with the Czechs to stop their oiovemeot towards Omsk even by 
dismantling the railway line. Moscow was angry at the Cheiia- 
binsk Bolsheviks for their yielding to the Czechs. During the 
evening of May 25 the Chairman of the Cheliabinsk Soviet, 
Commissar Kobelianko, called Moscow and urged the Central 
Government to let the Czechs proceed to Vladivostok lest they 
themselves begin, in a militant manner, to free their way. The 
details are not known, but Moscow put olf Kobelianko by saying 
that the whole matter would be once again reviewed and decided 
on May 26, and that Kobelianko would be informed at 12 
o'clock noon on that day.** 

But Moscow did not call the whole day. Many things 
happened in the afternoon and evening of May 25. The Bolshe- 
viks bad been routed at Mariaoovka. and the Czechs bad 
seized Mariinsk and Novonikolaievsk. Omsk thus found itself 
cut off from Cheliabinsk in the east by the Sixth Regiment 
under Hanus controlling Mariaoovka and Izil-Kul, and in the 
east by the Seventh Regiment under Gajda controlling Mariinsk 
and Novonikolaievsk. During the night from May 25 to 26 the 
Bolshevik strategists in Moscow must have realized that the 
entire military situation had rapidly detenorated for the Bolshe- 
viks, and that with the fall of Mariaoovka and Mariinsk the 
Omsk Soviet would have to fight on two fronts. 

The details of communications exchanged between Omsk 
and Moscow on May 26 are not known. But from a telegraphic 
conversation of Kobelianko with Omsk Soviet in the evening 
of that day it appears that Omsk was put in charge of organiz- 
ing the entire anti-Czech front. Kobelianko tried to argue with 
Omsk that it was.futilc, and extremdy dangerous to attempt to 
stop the movement of their trains. If the Czechs were not assist- 
ed by the local Bolsheviks in their movement then it was certain 
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sympithized with the Czeehs and enthusiastically worked for 
them. 

In order to protect the workers against Bolshevik threats the 
trade unions hit back. The trade unions approached the Czech 
Command w’ith resolutions condemning agitation in labour 
ranks, requesting the Czechs to declare that their transportation 
orders must be executed unconditionally, and that anyone 
refusing to do so, or striking against the Czechs, would be shot. 
The Command issued such a declaration, and this then settled 
the tussle on the labour front. 

Far niore injurious proved clandestine mobilization efforts of 
Sowet. Its agents secretly organized a w'orkers 
militia in factories, and parties of agitators were dispatched to 
the ^ near-by towns and villages to organize raids upon Czech 
positions. In a number of places the railway line w'as disman- 
tled, and instances of sabotage became daily occurrences. On 
May 29 the Czech troops arrested in one village the Chairman 
o. Cheliabinsk Gubemial Soviet, Commissar Vasenko, who in 
disguise of a flour mill worker v/as organizing and then leading 

raiding parties upon Czech positions and sabotaging the railway 
line. 

The situation in Cheliabinsk, due to the subversive work of 
the Soviet, became untenable soon. Also intelligence reports 
mdirated that the Bolshevik forces began to converge upon 
Cheliabinsk along the railway lines from the north via Yekater- 
in urg, the west i/a Ufa, and the south via Troitsk. In fact, a 
number of small engagements had already been fought all 
around the city'. The continuous subversive activity- of Chelia- 
binsk SoMet and its co-operation with the Bolsheviks from out- 
side in har^sing the Czechs prompted the PEC and the Com- 
mand to disarm the Red Army unit guarding the building of the 
oMet during the night from May 31 to June 1, imprison all 
mein ..r* of the Soviet who could be reached and declare the 
Soviet divested of all authority. The Czechs assumed militaiy 
control over the dty. The uneasy peace came to the end. 

Fall of Soviet Power in Siberia 


By the time the Command decided to depose the Cheliabinsk 
oviwt its trains rolled towards a series of encounters with the 
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Bolsheviks in all direjiioai: 10 the west in the Volga basin, ia 
the east around Irknuk, in the aoclh around YekaCcrinbarg, 
and in ihs south around Saratov and Orenburg. The conflict 
fanned out in all directions from the Trans-Siberian line. The 
strategic problems the Czechs faced were enormous. A glance 
at the map shows the following deployment of their forces. On 
the western flank, based upon Samara, operated a group of 
8,000 men under command of Lieutenant Cecelc. Further east, 
about 900 miles, operated a group of Cblonel Vojeechovsky of 
8,800 men; this was based upon Cheliablask. Further to the 
east, about 1,JOO miles, Captain Gajda operated with his 2,780 
troops; this group was based upon Novonikolaievsk. Further to 
the east, about 500 miles, operated Colonel Ushakov with his 
1,030 men; he was based upon Kansk Ycniseiskit- Further to 
the east, 1,500 miles as the crow flies, operated the Vladivostok 
group of 13,300 men. There was a spatt of 5,000 miles separat* 
ing the troops in the Volga basin from those in Vladivostok. 

The fighting was fearsome, the odds awesome. The Bolshevik 
forces in the Volga basin drew upon the resources of the entire 
European Russia, and Trotsky personally directed the campaign 
in this region; about 40 per cent of his force was composed of 
nationals of the Central Powers. He was also directly assisted 
by Berlin with technicians and specialists. The Bolsheviks fight- 
ing the Cheliabinsk group drew upon the manpower from forces 
which had originally been assembled against General Dutov in 
the triangle Yekaterinburg-TroUsk-Vcrchnie Udinsk, and upon 
prisoners of war who had been concentrated in the region 
Yekaterinburg-Perm-Viatka, prior to their repatriation to 
Germany and Austria. Here the percentage of foreign nationals 
in the Red forces came close to 60 per cent. FoTthei cast, 
around Irkutsk and Lake Baikal, Gajda and Ushakov fought 
an enemy whose units were composed up to 90 per cent of 
nationals of the Central Powers; some battalions and companies 
were purely German or Hungarian in their composition. Also 
the Vladivostok group fought against the Red forces composed 
in their majority of prisoners of war. 

fn spile of tfiese heavy odds (he Ckecbs went from victory 
to victory. Novonikolaievsk was captured on May 26, Penza 
May 29, Cheliabinsk May 31, Samara June 8, Omsk June 7, 
Yekaterinburg June 25, Vladivostok June 29, Irkutsk July 1 1, 
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and the whole region around Lake Baikal was seized between 
August 14 and 20. 

The most taxing task had the Cheliabinsk group, which had 
to function as a bridge linking the operations of the Samara 
group on the western flank with those of the Novonikolaievsk 
group ^ in the east. A contact with this latter group, under 
Captain Gajda, was established at the Tatarskaia station on 
June 9 (Map II), and with the Samara group, under Lieute- 
nant Cecek, at the Miniary station a month later, on July 6 
(Map III). Gajda then was able to establish contact with the 
Vladivostok group at the Oloviennaia station on the Manchu- 
rian border on August 31 (Map IV). On this date the entire 
Trans-Siberian line from its European terminal on River Volga, 
through the East Chinese Railway up to its Far Eastern termi- 
na in Vladivostok, was in the hands of the Czechs, and a front 
was established on the western bank of the Voka River 
(Map V). 


e mUitarj' victories of the Czechs had two far-reaching, 
ut much misunderstood and misinterpreted, consequences. 
One, they were connected with the flare-up of civil war in 
Russia, a conflict during which the Bolsheviks were locked in a 
mortal combat until summer of 1920 with the new Russia rising 
on the rums of Bolshevik rule in Russia and Siberia. It was a 
remarkable phenomenon that within a few weeks after the flare- 
up of the Czech-Bolshevik conflict the Soviet power was 
eposed m entire Siberia and on large territories of European 
ussia, particularly in the Volga basin. The reason for such a 
eve opment was the fact that the beginning of the Czech 
1 ary opCTations against the Bolsheviks closely coincided with 
an outbreak of a long prepared anti-Bolshevik uprising in all 
bibena organized by Russian underground groups. This then, 
coupled with Czech victories, reduced to ashes the Soviet power 
TT° ^’'P^nses of land stretching from Vladivostok over the 
ral Mountams and beyond up to Volga River (Maps VI). 
Attheend of June a provisional government of this entire 

region, the Provisional Government of Autonomous Siberia, 
^me into existence in Omsk. And in September an All-Russian 
I^rovisional Government was set up in Ufa. The Czechs then 
began to function as an armed shield protecting the new 
governments in their efforts at organizing a new state life on 
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;Russia her place jn-the Allied councils as an ally and' partner 
in the war against the Central Powers. This was a big change. 

Why this change and new • opportunities were not seized 
upon is, howe'ver, another problem, explored in the next v'olume 
of our study. 
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Allies, coupled with the improved military position mainly due- 
to the influx of the Internationalists into the Red force, had 
created a situation which favoured a forcible retention of the- 
entire Army Corps in Russia after the dismal failure of the- 
Czech Communists to win over its proletarian element first 
through agitation and then ballot box at the pre-congress 
conference held in Penza at the end of April, 

Because the evidence cited in our study — telegrams and 
orders of Lenin, Trotsky, Stalin, Aralov and of Soviet leaders 
in Penza, Samara, Cheliabinsk, Omsk and Irkutsk — shows that 
the armed confrontation and the terrible civil war which 
followed was of their own doing, it is of interest to know how 
Its origin was explained and interpreted by Soviet historians.^ 

The interpretations of the origins of the confrontation; 
put forth by Soviet writers are grossly at variance with 
a well established precisely by the documents issued 

by the Soviet Government during the Czech-Bolshevik 
crisis in March-May 1918. These interpretations follow a 
pattern familiar to all students of Soviet Affairs; that Soviet 
historians take mere political pronouncements of their leaders- 
^ facts, without inquiring into their substance, accuracy and 
support. These pronouncements are further 
-c conjectures and elaborated into if not completely 

falsified then badly distorted pictures of historical events. 

} ^ ® ^oot of all interpretations of the origins of the 
con let y historians of the Sowet Union lay such doctored 
evi nee against the Czechs. The foundation for this evidence 
can e traced to the statements of Lenin and Trotsky, made 
a a oint Meeting of the Central Executive Committee of the 
^mmunist Party with the Soviet of City of Moscow held ia 
Moscow on July 29, 1918. 

First Lenin pronounced his thesis. Addressing this meeting 
Lenin stated that the Soviet Government had underestimated 
regarding the part which French and 
f ^ ^™pcna ism and capitalism played in the instigation 
n Lenin further said that the events amply 

Tilrla 1 ^ uprising was an integral part of a plan, pre- 

ong in advance, of the French and British which aimed 
o suppress t e Soviet Government. As central evidence for his- 
asser ion nin drew the attention of the audience to an. 
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anick published in the official organ of the Czeehorlovak 
Communists in Russia, Prukopnik sroJudK, on June 27, 1918. 
The article said that the leaders of the National Council had 
received from the French and the Brltbh 

15 million rnbles from March 17 until the end of May 191. 
this money financed the uprising of the Czechs, ivho thus were 
in paid servic® of the imperialists. — . i, „:-i ,hnf the 

\hen Trotsky came with his thesis. 
docura-nts captured in the Headquarters of the CzechoslovaK 
National t^uncil in Moscow on May 1 1, 1918. together «i h 
further evidence obtained from *5''' °“o ‘4‘„rent 

that there was a well prepared plan of 

in advance. It was launched at the Cheliabinsk congress, where 
"goal was given for a 

Government upon instructions of Czechs upon a 

tatives. Trotsky based French 

cable which had been .^'“^lecedly described all prepara- 
Mission in Vologda, and which all g J admitted, 

tions undertaken to mount tSmm' had been 

however, that he was not sure gg or 25. 

intercepted by the d'lbS' “in this way the Czecho- 

Frora the cable be concluded that in th s^^ ^French 
Slovak uprising was “ mstrum the soviet 

counter-revolutionary plan aiming to PP 
Government.* „ the story of 

With these two "reveal^ «ulh5^ 
the origin of the struggle, the developed particularly 

Soviet Union became J^„^..f,ji.astic tales, which 

Lenin's thesis into a whole senes f ^ Xr«ar, history test 
appeared in official accounts of the civil war, 

books and articles.* - . jnisinter* 

Thus compilations of of new ■'cvideoce", 

pretatioo, coupled with outright fubn 

L at the root of all Sb'”? served as the 

monies oftb=Cz«b CorumnuuK j" RXJ ""d the doca- 
primary source for Lenin. J** . , . wqscow on May Hi 
ments of the National ^ entitled C6choslovaei 

were collected and published m a book entit 
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ve voice a v revolucnim Ruskw, Sbirka oficialnich dokumentu o 
hnuti imperialist ickem a komunistickem mezi Cechy. a Slovaky v 
Ruskii.^ ■ , , - 

Also Trotskj'’s , thesis received universal acceptance ia 
works of Soviet historians of the period; but after his fall from 
power the argument was avoided and never drawn upon. It 
was through a British newspaperman. Philips M. Price, that 
Trotsky’s thesis crept into studies of some Western scholars.. 
Price published a summary of the documents referred to by 
Trotsky in the London Daily Herald on January 7, 1920. Price- 
himself, however, never saw them with his own eyes.® 

Another version of the origin of the conflict was advanced 
by Bohumil Smeral, when he testified during the Moscow 
trial against the Socialist Revolutionaries in 1922. Assisting 
the Soviet Government to liquidate a once powerful political 
group and an ally, Smeral testified that it were the Socialist 
Revolutionaries who had manoeusTed the Army Corps into the 
anti-Bolshevik uprising." 

A new aspect was introduced into the argument of Soviet 
historians against the Czechs by P.S. Parfenov.® Parfenov 
maintains that their uprising was not only a joint Anglo- 
French undertaking, but -was closely co-ordinated with the 
uprising of the anti-Bolshevik groups in Siberia. In making 
his case, Parfenov mentions two conferences where the collu- 
sion of the three parties to the conspiracy — the Allies, the 
Czechs and the Russian anti-Bolsheviks — took place. One 
conference allegedly took place in Moscow on April 14; the 
other in Novonikolaievsk on May 3. Regarding the Moscov/ 
conference, Parfenov alleges that it was held at the French 
Mission and was attended by Lockhart, General Lavergne, 
Colonel Corbeille, Colonel Syromiatnikov, General Innostran- 
tsev, and a member of the Secret Russian Counter-Revo- 
lutionary Staff, Captain Konshin. The conference vmrked 
out a detailed plan of military action of the Czechs, and 
co-ordinated it with the plans for an uprising of the anti- 
Bolshevik groups in Siberia. The objective of this twin operation 
was the seizure of the Trans-Siberian line. The Allies would 
finance the whole enterprise; as a reward, the Czechs were 
promised diplomatic and political support in their struggle 
for national independence by the Allied Governments. 
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Following the Moscow meeting. Captain -Konshin is said- 
to have returned to Novonikolaievsk where the secon con 
fcrence was held on May 3. The meeting was allegedly attended 
by Russians and Czechs; the Russian participants came from 
all corners of Siberia. This meeting agreed upan a detai ed 
plan of co-operation. A secret code was prepare to ena e 
conspirators to communicate with each other, 
were made with the Co-operatives Societies whereby funds 
could be transferred to local resistance groups. e oci ^ 

Revolutionaries were the backbone of these resistance 

The upshot of the conference was Cajda's Order No^ 38 of 

May 3. under which the atwek was mounted la er. it 
unfortunate that Parfenov docs not offer a singe pte 
evidence in support of his story. ^,. 4 . hv 

The most complete case against the Czechs was > 

Russia., historiaa F.G. Popov, in 1«2. .n I-;* f 
Ckekho^Shvatskii miatesh i samarskaia 
facts, conjectures and fabrications are cornpi e ^^^ 
as a sinister conspiracy of “international P 
Russian reactionaries and the Czech !“ nctivities of 
According to Popov, the counter-revolu ^ jjjg 

the Czech troops began in March 

for these activities was laid at a f pS 

Romania, at the end of November 191 ’ ^ . ,v 

military and diplomatic representatives wor e w..y^,ggn the 
an anti-Bolshevik uprising. The coonecting 1 ^ 

conspiracy prepared at this conference an Czech 

person named Arensky, who attended on ”, 

Lops in Russia. After 

took place between the Czechs and the ihp former was 

in kL. because .he political Icadcssh.p “»■' 

Slationcd there. At the end of March »'>'>' „„t 

upon all details, and concrete ^prcparatio 

for an anti-Bolshevik uprising.*' the Czechs 

in another attenipt to prove that the upn ."B “f 
was an integral part of the general Allie P regarding 

the Bolsheviks. Popov repeats the French and 

the funds received by the Czech lua^”® Cmeral is quoted, 
the British in Russia. Then the pamphlet of bmera 
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to show that the uprising was a joint action of the Czechs and 
the Socialist Revolutionaries. In this connection Popov quotes 
Parfenov on the Moscow conference of April 14. The second 
conference, maintains Popov, was held in Cheliabinsk on 
May 14 and was attended by the Allies, the Czechs, the 
Socialist Revolutionaries and several members of Samara 
Constituent Assembly. The meeting prepared a plan whereby 
the Czech troops were to be deployed into strategically impor- 
tant places on the Trans-Siberian line; the attack would start 
on May 25. Popov further alleges that the seizure of Mariinsk 
on that day was a signal for the counter-revolutionary Russian 
groups to mount their general uprising against Bolshevik power 
in all Siberia. 

Another new argument against the Czechs was brought 
forth by Popov’s assertion that their troops were provoked 
into military operations against the Soviet Government by 
Russian officers who served in the Army Corps from its incep- 
tion. Popov alleges that it was these Tsarist officers who, 
together with reactionary Czech commanders and political 
leaders, plunged the Army Corps into the uprising.^® 

Thus Popov’s story presents the origin of the conflict as a 
collusion of the Allies with the Socialist Revolutionaries, 
reactionary Czech military and political leaders and Tsarist 
officers serving in the Army Corps. However, no documents 
are cited. 

While in the earlier works of Soviet historians on the topic 
the French and the British Governments v/ere portrayed as 
chief enemies of Soviet Russia, the “hate America” campaign 
mounted by the Soviet leadership after the Second World War 
called for new interpretations. In recent works of historians of 
the Soviet Union, and the Communist countries of East Central 
Europe, the emphasis is shifted from “Anglo-French” to 
“American imperialistic designs”, as the chief cause of the origin 
of that armed confrontation. 

For example, Russian historian A.I. Melkhin maintains that 
it was an American representative who gave the 15 million 
rubles to the Czech leaders at the Moscow meeting of the 
conspirators on April 18, 1918 to finance their uprising.*^ 

And recent works published in Czechoslovakia present the 
Army Corps as an instrument of the American Government, 
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supported and financed to further its •'imperialistic 
in Lssia and Siberia. The Arnt, Corps had to eaptur the 
Trans-Siberian line for American monopolies 
interest.*’ and function as a vanguard of American ' 

This interventionist army svas to be composed of Ameriean 

nationals of Slavic origin, to be called the S ave Le^ou The 

Congress, upon initiative of President Wilson, accordingly 

passed an appropriate mobiliMtion decree. 

Works published in Prague on the topic fo low the 

arEuments developed by Soviet historians m early « 

hashing old facts and contentions. But the 

pretations have been added to the charges making the Czechs 

responsible for the outbreak of the fighting. author 

Firstnew contention is advanced by 
insists that the basis for the joint coospjracy ‘‘f 
the Socialist Revolutionaries 

happened at a conference arranged n . p,.tv aod at 

a leading member of the Socialist Revo u in Moscow, 

that tim% Director "L^Rmsiai rePresL 

The conference was attended by -nii the Party of Socia- 
the Siberian ^.airman of the Financial 

list Revolutionaries, and F. Si^ agreed on a 

Department of the Army Corp • between the Czechs 

plan of economic and military co-opera 1 poUowmg the 

Ld the 

conference the ,ailway which maintain- 

larger city all along the Traos-Sib . f {he Socialist 

ed dose contact with local "^“^"J^^.Sacrupon the 
Revolutionaries. The rapid spr co-operalion.” 

Soviet power all over Siberia was Czechs in Russia for 

second new eontentio. blaming 

the origin of the struggle with discredit two former 

theeampaigaof the Prague regime •“ E. bcucc. 

Preridents of Czechoslovakia. T.G. Mas ^ryk^^._^^ 

Archives in Czechoslovakia and th presidents were 

searched for new evidence to agems of intcr- 

not only enemies of the Sov.« "u'-a. P’‘_^eoo", but that- 
national capitalism and RiissiM Czech and Slovak 

they betrayed the natioaal mteresta of the Cze 

people as well.*’ 
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Most far-fetched falsifications of well established historical 
facts are made by J. Krai.” The author attempts to show that 
Masaryk and Benes, and the Army Corps, had nothing to do 
with the attainment of independence and creation of Czecho- 
slovakia after the First World War. According to Krai, it was 
the impetus of the Bolshevik Revolution and its impact upon 
the proletarian masses of the Czech lands and Slovakia, and 
the consequent collapse of the Austro-Hungarian Monarchy, 
which brought independence to the Czech and Slovak people. 
The independence was attained without Masaryk and Benes 
who, in fact, prevented its earlier arrival through their activities 
in the capitalist countries. Had they supported the Bolshevik 
revolution and its spread into the heart of Europe the 
Monarchy would have collapsed much sooner. Both leaders, 
however, co-operated with the imperialists who were interested 
in the prolongation of war, and thus betrayed the national 
interests. The only true patriots were the Czech Communists in 
Russia who supported the Soviet regime. Independence came 
from the East not the West. 

The search in archives in Prague and the Soviet Union 
yielded not a single piece of documentary' evidence to support 
these contentions of the Communist writers. The only “new” 
evidence invoked against Masaryk was material relating to his 
financial assistance to Boris Savinkov. But Masaryk’s relations 
with Savinkov, and other exiled Russian leaders, are well 
known. Later also the Czechoslovak Government, officially, 
gave generous support to various Russian exiled individuals 
and organizations, and opened a special University' in Prague to 
enable many exiled professors and students to continue their 
work. 

The search in archrv’es in Prague and Moscow, undertaken 
by Czech historians to produce new eridence against the Army 
Corps in Russia, is of truly great importance to this writer. 
They had done the job of searching, in archives inaccessible to 
him, for every bit of evidence relating to the origin of the 
Czech-Bolshevik conflict unfavourable to the .Army' Corps. 
Unfortunately, no new factual evidence was produced and 
, published which he could use in his eSbrt at an objective re- 
construction of that event. And because it is doubtful that any 
such new evidence will be produced, their eSbrt closes a period 
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in which e\ery blame for the origin of that struggle was thrown 
nt “the bourgeois Czech leaders, imperialistic plans of the 
Allies, and conspiracy of Russian domestic reactionaries’*. 

In the sixties a trend towards a more liberal and objective 
treatment of this event was evident in Czechoslovakia. The 
trend started by Kri«Jc in 1958 was intimately connected 
"ith the trend towards the rehabilitation of Masaryk and Benes. 
It was part of a larger process aiming to liberalize approaches 
to historical writing, and at the same time to free them from 
subservience to and imitation of Soviet theoiies and inter- 
pretations, which led eventually lo Dubcek era. 

One notable e.xccption is a work of Kvasnicka, which 
accepts many contentions and fabrications produced about the 
event by Soviet histonans. Although published in 1963, the 
great disregard of Kvasrticka for the well established historicat 
facts ranks his study among ivorstof the Stalinist era,*® 

Even Soviet historiography seemed on the retreat fronl 
dogmatic and propagandistic interpretations of the early period. 
For example, Klevanskii’s interpretation of the origin of the 
conflict, in which he sees no Allied hand, is highly significaat’ 

“The initiative for the uprising came from the so-called 
“military group”, which consisted of bourgeois politicians 
and military leaders hostile to the Soviet Govemment, and 
co-operating closely with Russian reaefioa. T/ie uprising 
started at Ihe moment when the Allies and the United Slates 
did not have a unified plan and enough of armed forces to 
carry out their long expressed interventionist inieniions."^^ 

Klevarskil thus demolishes the theory of the Grand Con- 
spiracy against the Soviet Government. At the time of the 
outbreak of the conflict the Allies did not have a common plan 
of action for Russia, and even if they had one, the shortage 
of available troops would have previented them from carrying 
it out. The only thing that the Allies had, but only Britain and 
France and not the United States, was the long-standing 
intention to intervene in Russia. Klevanskii thus comes pretty 
close tp the interpretations of the Allied policies towards 
Russia in spring of 1918 generally accepted by scholarship in 
the West. 
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While Klevanskii absolves the Allied governments of 
responsibility for the origin of the conaict, this study has shown 
that it were not the Czechs bat the Soviet Government and its 
leaders upon whom rests the blame for this tragic event and 
its terrible consequences which devastated Russia and Siberia 
for years to come. Although it appears that Soviet historians are 
taking a more dispassionate and objective look at the events 
of the spring of 1918, it is most unlikeh' that we shall see 
soon senous works casting Lenin, Stalin, Trotsky’ and Kara- 
khan in their true historical roles. Trotsky's name is beginning 
to appear only now in works of Soviet writers, after decades 
of attempts to eradicate it and almost deny his historical e.xis- 
tence. And concerning Lenin, it is inconceivable that in the 
foreseeable future he would be treated as a human being who 
shares responsibility for the error in judgment of his govern- 
ment in dealing with the Czechs in spring of 1918, and thus 
for the origin of a terrible and costly civil war which the 
government had brought upon itself. Were such an admission 
made, it v;ould destroy the basis upon which rests the entire 
histoiy of the ‘‘period of cnil war and foreign inten'ention”, 
as the period is officially called by Soviet historians. 

The Czech political and mditary leadership is r.ot, however, 
ssiihout blame. It is blamed by default, because had it pressed 
for tiie compliance srith the terms of the Penza Asreement in 
early April, and in accord with the measures advocated by the 
Kirsanov Resolution, there is little don'ot that the troops would 
have reached ^^adiYostok safelj' and that the struggle could 
have been avoided. 


During Dubcek era in Czechoslovakia in 1968, the whole 
question of the Czechoslorak Army Corps and the Bolshe-viks 
was reopened m a public debate in press. caUing for a new 
an o jecti\-e assessment of these events after two decades of 
istortions and falsifications.— Thousands of former Russian 
^ members of the Army Corps were known in 
^ e ...oun^, t\ho survived tv.'enty years of terrible persecution 

asamst them because of the stigma attached to them that they 

a ....n agents ot western imperialism who attempted to 

destroy the first proletarian state in the world in I91S, were 
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released from jails and rehabilitated. ^ which forced open 

However, the discussion of these issues. the entire 

Ihe entire Rutmn Question m the „„ 

relations between Ceechoslovato and th 

terminated by the invasion of the '“"“‘'f ^ 'uve, 

August 1968 , and driven undercround ”'1'"' 

to be resumed at the nert historical opportunity. 


Sole : Throughout 

as a substitute for 
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Peptr on ;«ff«nI/oo In RnsM. Drann npfor lhr Chirf 
nflhr Imperial General Staff. t>v the Brlll!h Seetmn. 
Supreme tVaf Council. yersaiUes 

Problem *'A" 

* OCTAILED MILirAKY A«CU«CSt V.TTH AEOARD TO 

ALUCO ISTERVCNTJOS 1*^ SJeCRlA 

(1) The disiolesra'iTO '*;“e™™°oMhe 

her assumption of a neutral attitude, has ' j,.„ 3 „on, of a 
last jxar brought about a change in the mi ry Allied 

nature pasely and dangerously disadsuntageou to the A W 

cause. ATOEt fl-om the amount of military 

thereby freed for use elseuhere. the Central Po 

enabled to transfer more than 70 divisions from the Eastern 

the Western and iJaliJn Fronts. liVeiv to conti- 

Russia's present "'rjo'rXm “chLled or 

nue long, and unless the pfe>ent tre -xoioitation by 

dUerted by military action her 

Germany as a military asset of the Alll*d point of 

certain in the near future, fhe f ™ 'ha 

view is a disquieting one, for the poteo ' . military 

in manpower and material, an t *‘7 P weigh 

purposes, are likely to bo determining factors wni.n 

more and more heavily as the rnir continues. 

LsncT snriitefi TOtc of Gcn^ral 
Sole: The documenl bears the - y.c 

Blissr -Thi. pamr ... Risen "«7'' 
use shouU be made of ii. Tasker It. Otos. tta.) 
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These resources, if utilized and organized by Germany for 
the support and reinforcement of her military power, will go 
ar to counter-balance the access of strength to the Allies which 
will be provided by the arrival of the American Armies. 

(2) From the purely British point of view a Russian Empire, 
subject to German domination, constitutes a menace of the 
utmost gravity. A strong and capable military power, such as 
Germany, controlling resources of Russia, and utilizing them to 
exert increasing pressure through Persia and Afghanistan on 

n la, might in no very distant future render our military and 
commercial position in Asia untenable, and would at any rate 
o lige us to divert and weaken our forces in the Western 
t S3.^e of war to an extent incompatible with final victory. The 
Pan-German desire for Eastern domination still obtains, and 
has been increased and heightened by the collapse of Russia as 
a governing power. 

(3) In order to avert such shaping of future events as that 
a ove indieated the following measures on our part are 
required: 

(a) The prevention of further penetration by Germany into 
Russia. 

(b) The reconstitution of an Eastern battlefront with the 
aid of the numerous Russian elements which are hostile 
to Germany. 


iinti'vM organization of Russian resources is now being 
“A.l”^aS°“A?) Appendix “A” and Maps 

the UkrafnThave ^reSy 

iinrioT- n eady been in varying degrees brought 

SS •»»"* Sil-eri.. 

are already being'^pS°e4‘ anV 

that rpeniltme. f c ^ -i- there are many indications 

2 Lr dUtam d r begun and will, 

P^-oportions of serLs military 

ITcess ^f ‘^becked, will lead to an 

whTch 'be Central Powers 

which will gather increasing weight as time goes on. and Mil 
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^emuJlly prove a decisive factor in lie issue . 

ir Allied iatervenlion be not nndertaVen, and the E 
tioa of Russian resources for nsilit^ 
should proceed unhampered, a 

which Germany ssill be able to concentrate her Armies on h 
Weslem Frontiers, andtoP ™tion S 

drawing on the resources of a prostrate R"-- ^ 

the Allies will, to a large eatent. deny toGerinany the u« 

these resources, and oblt^ her to divert con i 

the Eastern theatre. Time is. hossever, o . , j .^ere is 

case, and should Allied toicmntion be long de^r«d. th^ 

little doubt but that German control o ® an 

ssill be firmly established and grcatd.mcult.es presented to a 

Allied ads-ance from Vladis'osiok. Powers in 

(5) The presence tt^I* »f "■-"Vv';' ,"“ hS arlS 
Siberia would form a aucleus on tould 

anti-German forces capable of' neutralizing 

permit the formation of a Ru«^ .u^u-here 

a large amount of German ,Ip„ and armed assis- 

The estealto “hich Russian co-operate ano^^^^^ 

taare would Ij j.pcodtnt on the eompositioa of 

r“.i;d“"ime«ador'force! and on the citeumstancet 

“'r?S::SAined.h,ees-ia^ieh_;apa;.--; 
repiesenled, there is a rea»n “ ,hc only posilive 

Siberian Nation would of German prisoners on 

hostility to be expected would . more extreme 

the railway, combined with a sma 

Bolshevik elements. ... constituent in 

On the other hand, if fapan forms l^he eM^^ 

the interventionist force, the ' f. p,„bably be 

numerous and enthusiastic, t i „ , jj^ and anti- 

S^---,;Sr-,::tJ?:fSiderab,emili.ary 

clSumsrances 

Japanese co-operation clayed by Japan 

alLp, at a.n^»‘”>S,:'’"d tog « a E„S“ 
as little prominent as possible, ana to g> 
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xion to the expedition. The first landing should be one in which 
r ^ represented to a greater extent than any other 
le orce. The Allied force should move forward along the- 
rai waj, gathering and organizing adherents in its progress. The 

mam apanese forces should follow at a considerable distance^ 
consolidating the communications. The distance to which the 
a Vance should be cannot be closely determined, until the situa- 
tion has been actually tested. But should the Russian attitude 
o\\ar s intervention prove, as it may, to be cordial and even 
^ n usiastic, it might well prov'e practicable to occupy the 
M Samara and Penza, from the former of 

r r’ai way communications run to Turkestan, and from the 
AA Caucasus, to Moscow and Northern Russia (see 


Operations should, if circumstances permit, be pushed 
eyon Ch^Iiabinsk, which should not be regarded in any 
enseasa nal objective. With regard to such further opera- 
possible to say more than that they will be 

generally guided by the object for forcing Germany to detach 

Moo ^ tbe Western theatre. It is further 

tniisf r! ^ closely follow the main lines of railway, and 
mot • r extent to which Russian assistance 

the ti^e'being ° dispositions of the German forces at 

movpm^o crrcumstances which might admit of 

cation ®°“‘^-jestward to control the Caucasian com muni- 

view towards Moscow, or north-westwards with a. 

^rhanLkt T?® Murmansk and 

^Wr^f OHM situation of this 

nature is of httle or no practical value. 

(.8j Organization of the lincc • - j 

service should be mainly uudirTan 

oreanizatinn or.a r ^ _^““er Japanese control, but m the 
into armed forces °the^?°H-°^ friendly Russian elements 
AUied Powers With this should be played by other 

possibleTEuIta^Offi'"' number as 

of the Russian lancmag^ of Russia and 

lion rf f„“”dTT 

Of fnendly Russian elements, attention must ^e drLn to 
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<h= important power afforded by the control ^ 

enppli« and rich wheat growing 

All reporti concur in foretelling severe famine ■" 

Russia during the coming winter. The possess, on °f » 

only large food preserve in ■’^7'"' t to- 

with a powerful lever coneihating, attraeting and util.r.n arg- 

sections of the Russian population The P»“'> 

large local supplies will also greatly faclitate the mPP f ™ 

Armies, and ease the strain on the carrying capac.y of, he 

raihvay communications. 

(9) To summarize-Non-mterveiition involves. 

The eventual control of Russia by Germany „ 3 (er,al 

Iner^^-r^sT?; Germany 

^'vSh':aTttlvcT'v«ahe.ingofBri..shforc.son 

the Western front. 

Intervention will serve; manpower which 

rerj:4h°r oW be^ 

intcrest-the Russian population and 

To oblige Germany to ® . ^liich svould other- 

cult circumstances. important forces wtuen 

wise be used on T^rko-German menace to 

To avert, or least mitigate, 

India and British interests m the East. 

Problem "B" 

.»itTV WHICH WOULD BE MAINTAINED 

(1) The distance by the TranlpSiberian rato^^ 

vostok via Karnnstaya to Cbelmbinsk is 4,05i 
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probably be also necessary to use the alternative railway route 
from Vladivostok to Karunskaya (the Amur— Ussuri railway)- 
which is some 1 ,500 miles in length. This makes a total railway 
communication of about 5,500 miles, which it would be neces- 
sary to hold and maintain. To this must be added the water 
routes, which in Siberia constitute very important means of 
communication. 

To support an army in the neighbourhood of Cheliabinsk 
(see Map “B”) the ports of Vladivostok, Dalny. Fusan and 
Chemulpo would be available, ail which are connected to the- 
Trans-Siberian railway: Vladivostok directly, Dalny by the 
junction at Kharbin, and Fusan and Chemulpo via Kharbin and 
Mukden. 

The capacity of these ports should easily allow the railway 
connected with them to be worked to their full capacity. 

(In the Russo-Japanese war the Japanese had to start with 
only the Korean ports to launch their expeditionary forces 
and afterwards used Dalny also. They maintained a force of 
some 600,000 to 700, OCO men, and therefore even allowing 
for modem conditions the port accommodation available for 
an Allied expedition should be equal to anything that could, 
be sent.) 

(2) The following lines are available to deal with the intake- 
of the ports in question: 

. (1) Vladivostok — Kharbin — Karunskaya double line. 

Vladivostok Khabarovka — Nerchinsk — Karunskaya 
single line, i.e. the Amur-Ussuri line. 

(2) Dalny-Kharbin single line. 

(3) Fusan-Seoul-Mukden single line. 

(4) Chemulpo-S':oul single line (joining the Fusan- 

Mukden line). 

From Karunskaya onwards the line is doubled for the 
remainder of the journey. Karunskaya is therefore the bottleneck 
on which all traffic proceeding westwards would have to pass. 

It is, therefore, a question what this bottleneck can cope uith. 

The Russian attained a maximum of 12 troop and supply ' 
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.„i„s each way daily, a. 

each troop tram carrying about 1,100 ‘n'^nuy 

average goods train 485 tons gross, the net useful bad bemg 

r„. 300 toaa. 1. 

up at least to th.s capacity (it could very Ijk ly now be ™pro 

centrated and maintained over this line. 

These are three conditions, hosvever, to be fulSlled. 

(2) rsumdency of locomotives and rolling stock. 

(3) Adequate protection for the line. 

(t) We may dJvIlmnfcoK^ 

requires two trains a day, tnereiorc aj 

tained at and about Cheliabinsk. experience of this 

Work out in o;--'' “S'mrors'oms, supphes, etc 
war, a division requires some 2, 

a week. #.0x300x7 equals 126.000 tons a 

Our railway can carry . . ^ jt is not, therefore, 

week, or the equivalent for 5,„i,alent in numerical 

unreasonable to assume that on the Ural front, 

strength to 30 divisions unloading, handling and 

provided the necessary faclrt.^ for S. 

distribution at rail-hcads assuming m this 

It must be further remembered that we a 

instance: 

(I, Thar the troops am cout.nuuusl, nude, battle condition. 
(2) That nothing can be obtained lo y 

The estimate, therefore, that Amies, but 

personnel of 23 divisions, orgmaed in ^ maintained 

exclnsive of line of commumcauon troops, con 
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in Cheliabinsk district appears, from the railway point of view, 
to be a safe one. 

Problem “C” 

WHETHER IT WOULD BE POSSIBLE TO MAINTAIN AN APJ.IY 
AT CHELIABINSK OF SUFHCIENT STRENGTH TO PRES'ENT 
SUPPLIES BEING V/IIlIDPvAWN FROM SIBERIA TO 
GERMANY 

(1) The rail exits westwards from Siberia proper are two in 
number, viz; a double line via Cheliabinsk — Ufa — Samara, and 
the single line via Tiumen — Ekaterinburg — Perm — Vologda 
(see Map “C’’). 

These afford the onis' means of exporting material in bulk 
westwards from Siberia. 

The question of preventing supplies from being withdrav/n 
westwards resolves itself, therefore, into the question of holding 
these two railwaj's, and for this purpose the Allied forces must 
be pushed at least sufficiently westwards to secure the lateral 
railway Kusvinsk — Ekaterinburg — Cheliabinsk. 

(2) From paragraph (B) above it appears that a force 
equivalent to 25 divisions of Allied troops could be maintained, 
if necessary, on this Une for the defence of the railway. 

To drive back or defeat this force, it would be necessary’ for 
the Germans to attack it with a force of least 40 divisions. 

Such an operation w’ould involve for the Germans the 
previous occupation of all the Russian districts lying along the 
railway Petrograd — Vologda — ^\'iatka — Perm — Ekaterinburg, 
and the railway Cheliabinsk — Samara — Moscow— Smolensk-, 
and the provision of L. of C. troops in sufficient numbers, not 
only to work the railways, but to overcome all hostile elements. 

Further, a complete re-organization of these raflways, which 
are reported to be in a very’ bad condition and short of rolling 
stock, would be necessary. 

(3) It is apparent, therefore, that an attempt to dislodge the 
hold of the AlLes, even if unassisted by auxiliary' Russian 
armies, over the exits of Siberian trade would involve the military 
effort of so heasy a nature as to make it almost prohibitive, un- 
less the active and unanimous co-operation of European Russia 
be assumed. Even in this improbable event, forces would have 
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to be diverttd from the Western Front, vshich could ill 
spared by Germany, and nnuld facilitate the task of the Allies 
in that all-important theatre. 

Problem “D" 

THE NrCESSARY TORCE OF ALIICD TROOPS WHICH WOULD BE 
REQUIRED TO CARRY OUT ACnVE OPERATIONS FROM 
MURMANSK OR ARCTIASCttSK EmiER WTTH, OR 
WITHOUT, INTTRVENnOS THROUGH SIBERIA 

(I) With regard to the present situation, the ^ 

the Northern Ports. Murmansk. Petchenea and Arkhangelsk 
lies in the fact that they constitute the only direct 
communication between the Allied Powers an 

Russia (see Map ••D"). and seould. if acquired by Germany, 

greatly assist her in the conduct of her ®“hnmiauk ^ 

increase her popularity i" 0 °' ,u° 

the Government of Russia, fbe retention of 'h'" ^ 

Allies is, therefore, apart from any question of interve 

^'IlfTtCnS'perat^ns in this, bean 

resultant on intervention in S'hena is «t prBe t 

the interaction of the two campaigns will be for g 

inconsiderable. In the future, however, f 

vention in Siberia is successfully conducted. ® ... j fm, 

line of battle is established in Russel. Ih' 

Northern Ports, as supply bases, wiU become 

importance. The future value of them Ports is, therefore, a sery 

*(3) On the other band, with regard 

on any considerable scale in this theatre, it must be borne 

mind: 

(a) That the Allied foteu employed would have to ^ P'J|^ 

videdattheespeuseorour.perauo.s,.n jhejejte^^ 

theatre and would not consist Japanese 

Siberian expedition conducted 

troops-of additional forces not ''“"h"' '“P^ / 

lu other words, it would involve a part, liou au 

an increase of out total fighting power. 
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(b) In these desolated, foodless and sparsely inhabited 
regions there would be less chance of anti-German 
element in Russia rallying to our standard, and far 
greater difficulties in equipping and organizing them 
into fighting formations, and in getting them supplied 
when so formed. The greater proximity of the enemy 
and his possibilities of interference, as compared with 
Siberia, would render the organization of Russian forces 
a matter of great difficulty. A famine of great severity 
is impending in these regions and no supplies are 
obtainable locally as in Siberia. 

(c) The sea communications from Europe lie through a 
submarine infested area. Ice is a great difficulty in the 
approaches to Archangelsk. British shipping would have 
to be employed based on England, instead of Japanese 
shipping based on Japan as in the case of an expedition 
through Vladivostok. 

(d) It therefore appears that until the results of interven- 
tion through Vladivostok develop we should reduce 
our military effort in the North Russian theatre to the 
minimum necessary to deny the Northern Ports to 
the enemy. Our general attitude should be defensive, 
though that defence should be of as active a nature as 
possible. 

(4) If this general policy of defensive action be adopted it 
xemains to consider the forces required to carry it into effect 
(see Map). 

(a) With regard to Archangelsk: 

Archangelsk, provided that we retain the command 
of the White sea, can only be seriously attacked by 
means of the railway line, 750 miles in length via 
Petrograd, Zvanka, Vologda, Archangelsk. 

A small mobile column pushed forward from Archangelsk 
along the railway line should be able, by the employment of 
suitable delaying tactics, and by extensive railway demolition, 
to render a German advance extremely slow and difficult. 
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6 battalions 
3 field batteries 

An Allied Force of 3 mountain batteries 

3 heavy batteries 

4 armoured trains 

With a corresponding proportion of railway troops. 
Engineers and auxiliary forces, should be suffiaent for 
present purposes. 

(b) With regard to Port Murmanst ^ to 

The Murmansk railway from Port Mur 
Svanka is 750 miles in length. The hue ‘““'y 

and is in bad condition. It may be divided from north 

and south into 4 mala sectors, viz: 

(1) Port Murmansk to Kandalaksha 

(2) Kandalaksha to Kem 

(3) Kem to Petrozavodsk 

(4) Petrozavodsk to Zvanka. 

. The main lines of advance open to an enemy are: 

(a) From Rovanlemi (tailbwd), 

Petchenga (270 mite). « ts hi 
not exceeding a division with artillery 
moved this summer and supplied by ^ 

(b) From Rovaniemi railhead hyjad and^gh^^^^^^ 

(under construction) 220 mUes 

It is estimated that a force not exceeding U dwisio 

could this summer be moved and supp y 

(c) From Sandavola raHhcad. 120 
Pole and thence 80 miles by rail t 
{. is eshmated that a fort, of 
summer he moved and supplied by this route. 

I, is to be home in mimi that these 

be improved, and that a Finnish army is m wur«^ ^ 

tion under Germari supervision, '* operations under 

equivalent to 10 divisions at disptw that only three 

consideration. Of these, f state 

could be employed m the near ^ jjgjy separated, 

of lines of advance. These, moreover, would be widely p 
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and their co-ordination and supply would be matters of con- 
siderable difficulty. 

(5) It is considered that a force of H to 2 divisions, 4 
armoured trains and with auxiliary services at Port Murmansk 
and Petchenga should, if skilfully handled, suffice for the 
protection of these ports and of the railway as far south as 
K'anda-Laksha. South of this point its successful protection 
is highly problematic. Kem, which is both a station on the 
railway, and a port on the White Sea, is a point of considerable 
importance, and its utilization as a submarine base by Germany 
would seriously affect our naval position in the White Sea and 
neighbouring waters. Special measures, of a nature to be 
determined according to local conditions by the General 
Officers Commanding, would be necessary to ensure its pro- 
tection to the last possible moment. With regard to the Mur- 
mansk suitable point would deny, for a long time, its utilization 
by the enemy. 

(6) To summarize: The following troops are considered 
necessary for the defence of the Northern Ports during the 
coming summer, winter and spring: 

(a) For Archangelsk: 

6 battalions 

3 field batteries 

An Allied Force of 3 mountain batteries 

3 mobile siege batteries 

4 armoured trains 

(b) For Port Murmansk and Petchenga: 

I J to 2 divisions 

6 mobile siege batteries 

6 mount .batteries (in lieu of 
divisional art.) 

4 armoured trains 

with a corresponding proportion of railway troops. Engineers 
and Auxiliary Services. 
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. \vmi RUGARD TO THE PROPOSED OPERATIONS, 

IN THE NOMRER OF MEN AND THE AMOUNT OF »'™'“ *™ 
SUPPLIES WHICH WOULD BE NECESSARY IF THE LO«L 
INHABITANTS WERE (l) FRIENDLY, (n) INDIFFERENT, 

(HI) HOSTILE, (IV) PARTLY HOSTILE AND 
PARTLY FRIENDLY 

With regard to the altitude 

(0 In the Northern theatres (Archaogelsk- ^ . 

The population north of the l.ne 
sparse one according to all rcporis. a seno . 
districts is impending during the ^ advantage of this 

scarce and difficult to obtain. If e assistance 

situation and supply m exchange fo co-operation 

there should hostile, a more 

of the local inhabitants. If they ^ numbers and scarcity 

improbable contingency, their lack import- 

of food would render their hostility a matter 
ance. 

(2) In tlie SibErianlhealEe ^ ,5 

Heec the 5,500 miles of railway w* ‘ “'"f ' J 2oo,000 

base ports Mould in a f-ienOly countty require at Irast 2^^, 

men for protection work and largely on the 

force which could be maintained wou --,:mated below: 
attitude of the inhabitants. 1 he variation is estimated 

No. of men 

■ (a) Inhabitants friendly , 500,000 

No. of divisions to be maintamco io 100,000 

No. of Allied troops on L. of C. 

Labour from inhabitants largely military. 

(b) Inhabitants indifferent or partly 

hostile and partly friendly 400,000 

No. of divisions to be mamtainea ^ 200,000 

No. of troops on L. of C _ 

Labour from inhabiunts chiefly civi 100,000 

and paid for highly rhdiabinsk and 

•The .0..1 numb., of U.op. « e» h. s«PP^ « 
on th« line of railway there to is estimated at 600 , 000 . 
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(c) Inhabitants hostile 

If the large majority of the inhabitants of Siberia 
(numbering over 9 million including probably 2 milh'on 
men of military age) were hostile, it is doubtful whether 
an expedition as far as Cheliabinsk would be possible, 
as the safety of the communications would be too 
precarious. 


APPENDIX “A” 


Manpower to be Derived by Germany from Occupied 
Russian Province 

(1) As far as can be ascertained the population of Finland, 
the Baltic Provinces (including the district of Petrograd), 
Lithuania, Poland and the Ukraine is about 60 million. In 
France, with a population of 40 million, there were, at the 
outbreak of war, about 5,880,000 males between 19 and 40. 
A population of 60 million should therefore contain 8,880,000 
males betu’een these ages. Of this number 5,000,000 should be 
fit (category “A”) men. There is, therefore, no doubt that the 
reserve of manpower available in the occupied Russian Pro- 
vinces is enormous, and the following points must be considered 
before an estimate can be formed of the degree to which this 
reserve will be exploited by the Germans: 

(a) Admitting that the Provinces in question are under 
complete German control at what rate could men be 
collected and trained for military' or civil employment? 

(b) What number of foreigners could be absorbed by 
Germany in military and civil organizations without 
endangering the moral of the army, or provoking 
extensive unrest among German civilian workers? 
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As regards (a), the following should be noted: 

(1) The area over which this population is spread is very 
large, 

(2) Communications arc probably poor and are probably 
not worked efficiently. 

(3) The languages spoken vary and are foreign to the 
Germans.- 

(4) No machinery probably exists for calling up men and 
no recent census is likely to be available. 

(5) A namber of individuals will certainly tty and avoid 
military service cither from a natural disinclination 
for war, because they have already served in the Russian 
Army and know what war means, or because of an 
inbred aversion to placing thentselves under German 
control in either a mtliury or civil capacity. 

It might be also noted tbat in the IJohed States 
it took a year to muster and enrol, in the Army, half 
a million men. although the nation was whole- 
heartedly in favour of taking an early part in the war 
and difficulties in regard to language and communica- 
tions were probably negligible. 

(2) Taking all the above points into consideration it would 
appear unlikely that for the first sU months (commencing in 
June 191S) the Germans would be able to enrol and place in 
military or civil occupations more than 25,000 men monthly 
(exclusive of number of men now being raised in Fmlaad). 
After December the average rate of intake might conceivably 
rise to 50,000 a month or more. 

(3) As regards (b), what number could the Germans 
employ? 

The Enemy Personnel Committee reported in October J917, 
that the distribution of the German male population of military 
age was approximately as follows: 

(a) In the Army 6,263,000 

(b) Not in the Army (probably containing 
a large proportion of men of low 
category); 
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(1) Munition workers 1,000,000 

(2) Production of coal 

and iron 350,000 

(3) Railways 500.000 1,850,000 


(c) In addition to the above: retained 
. for ship-building. Post Ofnce, 

Agriculture, Administration, 

Fishing, etc. 

Total in Civil Life 

^ Also at least 400,000 prisoners of war emploved on various 
military' and civil worlcs. 

(4) It is known that arrangements have been made in Finland 
to raise an Army of 1 ,000,000 men trained by German Com- 
mand in the event of Russia again attacking Germany'. Under 
present conditions it does not seem probable that Germany 
wll be in position to form divisions, or even complete fi ghtin g 
battalions of men from the other Russian Provinces, so that 
probably, in order to increase the Army Reseiwe for 1919, the 
manpower obtained from these Russian occupied Prownces 
will be absorbed in non-combatant services of the Army and 
cml occupations to release more Germans for service in figh ting 
units. The procedure of pushing German males into the front 
hne by replacing them in ci^'a life cannot, however, continue, 
mdeSmtely. The German losses since- the beginm'ngof the war 
severe and the time must come when the manpower 
situation has reached such a state that to continue to maintain 
nt number (242) of divisions with German personnel 

be pr^udraal to the recuperative power of the nation after 
® ^*'41 labour in Germany' also requires 

consioeration; the \-ague rumour that foreign labour was to be 
intro need in munition factories in England has before now 
nearly produced a strike, and the recent strike in France v.’as 
rge y due to the apprehension that American labour was to 
be imported. Allowing that the discipline of the working class 
in Germany is probably greater than in other countrFes it is 
possible that the introduction of large masses of foreign iabour 
vould produce considerable unrest. 


1,150.000 

3,000,000 
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(5) Taking the total of loyfforeigntis 

million, and assuming ® ^ino 000 might be imported 

could be introduced without dangt^ . ^j^ing on the 

from Russm. It is. therefore, suggested ^^b/oermaDy 
lines indicated abose the bsotbed or employed as 

from the Russian Provinces would be absorbcQ 

follows; 


How monfOH'er Is 
employed 

(a) German'Finnish 

Army 

(b) Substitution in 
non*combatant 
branches of the 
Army 

(c) Civil employment 
releasing men for 
the Army (Mines. 
Factories, 
Munition, etc.) 


Rale of intake 

per month 


tf being enrolled 


Total by I if 
March 1919 

ICO, 000 


15.000 June to 
December, 10,000 
January and 

February 1919 

10.000 June to 
December, ^0,000 
January and 
February 1919 


125,000 


150.000 


375,000 


Grand Total 


t m Russia are to 

Nc,»-. (I) la 1918 

be pat into ’X ,tl«“‘' 

trades, as the aon-coiabataiits t 

training to become righting »>'*'"■ , ,50,000 men migW “ 

(2) After March 1919, “^^'^^sibly another 200,000 

replaced in civil life by foreigner, 

non-combatarrts in the Army rnrght also ,9,9, not 

It is, therefore, estimated. hat by hU for .h= 

mote than 400,000 combatants 
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making use of the manpower of the occupied 
Russian Provinces, and that by the end of 1919 the total number 
might be raised to 750,000.* 


p Archives CWasbinetonV I 


120 , 

1917 


SWC Military 
to October 28„ 



document NO. 2 


Penza, 3. 191* 

Tonight our mnn ha™ dEtribulod in J™”’ 

Corps a great amount of our n P ,n establishing 

article for the local Inesiiia- o .(.morrow we shall have 
some contact, with the trooPs. (Thi, pa'* 

meeting with two members o ^ .j £,j.) c«viet 

the letter was written on April 3 . . rtieofficeoftheS 

On April 4, in the morning. 1 vrsiteo langnaS'' 

with a proclamation to »« P“hl.shed m AtW 

Czech printing shop is p™' “ (jj done there anri prmt ^ 

Corps; the setting of their newspaper ISO ^ 

r National Council has — 
which makes thedecisive 5ttugge ^^^^^.^^^^j,^,„„n„w . ^. 

rirartedaPioelamationwbtchwiU^ Aroy 

Totlay at noon, the two ■"« »» of the Army 

distributed onr ”'"'*PPP"! ”^"r„ [old about ' 

Corps, have visited us. ’’""„.r[ s h-'* “ '" Sen 

terrm among the troops and th« ™n.r , oampa.gn 

by special order. Both soldiers aneconvi 

™“LSSVr;,»=sted Kuravicv no. .0 Pet^ 
.be'rmTcorps’.o " “Stt' more aulhcrity. 

Moscow must arrange workers other p 

We badly need agitators, office Morkcr 
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of Kuraviev^Tn ^ mistake; this is also the view 

ofKuraviev. A1 1 trams of the Army Corps must pass through 

proSiand. wi r 

for pLe Lri campaigo. The lext train 

<Separture'of*the'f Penza only after the 

reduced to a hen r^ ffi P'hich had been processed and thus 

disastou eS'*'””” interruption have a 

seSr “aV^t" a“r“v:?"’““"’ >^-000 You must 

sanda n-a^rii’r 'LrarrTT.L“‘ ’’T' 
no consideration. ™ ^ respect money must be 

to be here^^our^rasp'*” Propaganda appear 

intematfonalism Th permeate the troops with ideas of 

ideaT pr i-t'rl? '^-" “* f^iliat with socialist 

piaceL '"“""ot leave Penza and go to other 

of proKaZa'ir''”'”’'' t'”<i “t Pl'"0' 
al SLTu ‘ '■"““o aatiority. Above 

to order r Peni's?”;“‘">' «■' oa«i-o".i=s 
denrauds. lie tS ,W„ ■?'" “"“"tiitioPally ail our 

over to US wifE PT, pu- Provide each new soldier coming 
fill his stomach 2d interest first we must 

educate him ^ literature and start 

ed by our men shifS2ai2d.“’°°"^’' 

authorin' . once more that we need more 

The volunteers mmT^ Provisions for the troops is needed. 

theytvouSlrhtTnVorar't^^^^^^^ 

this^.'®^ “^ded; do not forget 


Strombach.* 


Vol. in, pp. 6g^3 
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RcsotunoM 

Of Commanders of the First llttssoe Dotsm 
ADOTTED IN KIRSANOV ON APRIL 13. ISO 


The Commandets of Ihe f“Cb „„der the 

adopted the follo'Mng 1918 atlOAM.: 

new leadenhipon April 13 (Mareh 311. violalion 

Very ilow movement of the Army ^ ^ ^^ent with the 
by the Soviet authority guaranteed a daJy 

Czechoslovak National C:oa"oE”'"C gisaimaocnt 

dUpatch or five tiains, ""Pj^ ^ R„iajeats in eP'" 
of some trains of the Filth and ,u me terms of that 

their previous surrender of arms officers a legih- 

agtecment. have created amooE the me m.s trans- 

mate feat that the Soviet aothonties^a^^^^ completely 


portation agreement, ^e the, will impose 

disarming the Fifth and the Eighth Ri^ 

further disarmament upon rest position to mak 

Because the Soviet Govnlh"™' “ me C«cho- 

the local Soviets fullil ”S”d n’me 

Slovak Army Corps, ‘b' the Army Corps and the 

to the attention of the Comma 

Ccechoslovak nation, and the 

(1) the suspension of tte demoralizing elf 

whether and when it will 
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upon the troops, seriously undermining their discipline. It is 
possible that the entire Army Corps might disintegrate; 

C ; should the existing situation continue it might ultimately 
destroy all enthusiasm of the troops for the struggle against 

Austro-Hungarian imperialism and the liberation of their 
country; 

(3) the delay in transportation seriously diminishes the 

e ec iveness o the troops and their eventual usefulness to the 
Allies; 

(4) the suspension of transportation greatly complicates the 
supply arrangements; the already depleted resources of the 
local population will have to be drawn upon; 

(5) the experience gained during the past six weeks on the 

territory of Russia has brought us to the conclusion that we 
cannot hope to remove the obstacles in the movement of our 
trains by an agreement with the Soviet Government. So far, 

the Bolsheviks have fulfilled some of their obligations towards 

u because they fear our armed strength. This attitude will 
change as soon as we disarm and deprive ourselves of the only 
effective means capable of bringing pressure upon them. 

‘^is thc First Czechoslovak Hussite Division, as 
represented by its Commanders, considers the undertaking of the 
following steps as absolutely necessary: ^ 

immediately and 

ed ?n pSa; '^<^^Pons and ammunition suirender- 

(2) steps must be taken to secure more ammunition; 
sec/e? 

fyg|. ^ ^ made to secure locomotives and 

resultin' preparations for a fordble 
shouTd authorities 

aSmedift ^ requesting 

movement of all our trains 
This demand should also contain the following declaration: 

(a) in view of the violation of the previous agreements by 

oviet authorities and their continuous attempts 
at complete disarmament of the Army Corps, under 
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„„ conditions nrms will be surrendered before Vlad.- 

J r..new the rooN’c- 
(b) the Soviet authorities aw the delivery of 

meat of our trams within 24 ho conclude that 

U.is ultimatum. Otherwise we would eonem 
elements inspired by Gennan «'S» 
working within the Soviet ^ widespread 

The delay will further ““S'™ W war they 

among the troops, that as former p j. 

could b. «=>>-*'\“^•’'“^,So,al^re derer- 
German Government. Th . ^ Austro- 

mined, however, to eontiou .u j^^nediate resump- 

German bourgeoisie; they ela lb ,peit 

tion of free transportation towaros 
unalienable right: evCnur transportation 

<c) wcamrm again tbaUb^riymmeJjMf.^ 

across Russia is to reach western 

embark upon a .’'“I'fS' . particularly in view of 

Front we shall assist the Mb • P Government; 
separate peace concluded Czechoslovaks 

<d) while leaving towards Russian demo- 

declare theic brolbetiy interfere in Russian 

ceaey “”'1 P'"*®' ” T “me time they, however, 

internal affairs. ' ^i,i,ies undertaken by itres- 

deelare that “”1' ,'■“ "! movement will be met 
poDsible elements to stop 

„i,h a determined t«istanc« Iberia 

(o) while our troops “o» R« hostages to 

the Soviet no, be used by the Allies 

assure "■=" ."'“‘i.eiJ plans eoneetning oecupalion 
in the execution ol idcti p 

of Russia and . expected 

(f) in return the Soviet O will be 

hostages to"””’”' r 

undertaken “ES'"" ''' arresting the free 

-SeSJT&Teaios. 
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Slovak troops across Russia. 

(6) This declaration will be considered as the final attempt 
a solvmg the present stalemate in transportation. A failure of 
the Soviet Government to respond during the given period of 
ime wou ree our hand to take immediately any steps to- 
resume the movement towards Vladivostok. 


Signed 

Major-General Kolomensky, 
Commander of the First Czechoslovak Hussite 
Division 

Colonel Dorman, 

Chief of Staff of the Army Corps.* 


*Kratoch\il, Cesta rcvoluce, pp. 59-60. 
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Armed forces of the Soviet Republic in June-July 1918 



Infantry Cavalry 

Machine 

_ 

Artillery 

The While Sea Military 
District (future 
Northern Front) 


419 

101 

29 

Forces engaged against 
the Czechoslovaks 
(future Eastern Front 
with the 1st, and the 
4th Amies) 

35,550 

2,3 IS 

224 

38 

Forces of the Southern 
Sector 

17,502 

2,318 

224 

38 

Forces of the Western 
Sector 

3,441 

463 

562 

96 

Forces of the Fetrograd 
District 

10,514 

699 

235 

49 

Garrison of the Moscow 
Military District 
and of the City of 
Moscow 

32,297 

1,723 

260 

792 

Forces in the Vitebsk 
District 

7,902 


29 

8 

TOTAL 

116,037 

7,940 

1,635 

1,050* 


•Kakurio, Kak sraihalas revoliutsiia, VoJ. I, pp. 143-4. He further 
sutes that as these figures do not inclode all internal formations and 
units for special tasks, these should be increased to about 200,000 
infantry and 10-12,000 cavalry. 
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Plan of Action Prepared by R. Gajda on May 3, 1918, in 
Novonikolaievsk 

(1) The reconnaissance groups of Lieutenant Gerhart and 
Ensign Klimes will continue their work. 

(2) Professor Maxa will be given a letter informing him 
about our planned operations and also a text of this ultimatum. 
(A letter was taken for him on May 2, 1918, by Lieutenant 
Meduna.) 

(3) Steps will be taken to secure our rear trains. 

(4) Names of locomotive drivers, engineers, stokers, railway 
technicians, administrators and telegraphists from among our 
men will be registered. 

Probable De\’elopment of Events in Irkutsk or in Chita 

(1) Our operations against the local Soviets might take 
place either with or without an agreement with the National 
Council (Professor Maxa). 

(2) Should the Seventh Regiment be approached by the 
Soviet authorities with a request to surrender another 10 rifles 
beyond and above the terms of the disarmament agreement and 
supplies, this will be refused. We also will not permit the Soviet 
authorities to search our trains, stating that supplies will be 
given up in Chita. 

These refusals might prompt the Bolsheviks into taking a 
number of steps against us. The situation then might develop 
along the following lines (the most important is alternative B): 

(A) The Bolsheviks might stop the movement of the trains 
of the Seventh Regiment without taking any other steps. 
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(B) They might request a search of these trains and resort 
to violence to enforce this should we reject their request, 

(C) They might let the trains of the Seventh Regiment go 
without attempting any action under B. 

The Course of Action 

Point A: The Bolsheviks at each railway station will be 
presented with a request demanding an immediate resumption 
of transportation. This must not sound like an ultimatum. It 
would deprive us of the element of surprise, relieving the enemy 
of the uncertainty about the course of further action- It must 
be anticipated that the Bolsheviks will tell us that they would 
have to consult higher authorities in Moscow before taking any 
action and that this would take some time. In this case we shall 
tetuse to wait, allowing the Bobheviks to negotiate merely with 
the Soviets of the near-by cities. If no visible results are obtain- 
ed within one-two hours, then the following action will be 
mounted; 

(a) Each railway station will be seized, the Bolshevik guards 
disarmed, telegraph and locomotives occupied. All 
telegraphic messages will be censured and to communi- 
cation of the Soviet authorities permitted with the 
Czech ot&cials and the rest of the Army Corps. The 
railway stations will be cleared of all civilians and 
entire transportation suspended at least for three days. 
All locomotives will be kept ready under steam. Ware- 
houses will be secured and ammunition and weapons 
seized. If possible, the entire operation will be carried 
out without bloodshed. The resisting armed German and 
Austrian prisoners of war will be shot on the spot. 

All matters relating to this operation arc beyond 
the competence of the Czechoslovak political represen- 
tatives. The negotiations with the Bolsheviks must 
remain in the hands of the military. A declaration 
explaining the aims and purposes of our action will be 
made to inform Russian population. 

(b) Operations to be undertaken after each railway station 
had been seized are the following: All our trains in the 
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rear must be informed by a coded message. Concentra- 
tion of the Bolshevik forces on the railway line 
between our trains must be prevented. In all cities 
along the railway line the Bolsheviks must be disarmed. 
The local Soviets, and in particular the Central Govern- 
ment in Moscow, will be warned not to press upon our 
rear trains with reinforcements brought from interior. 
Otherwise we demolish all bridges over large rivers.. The 
rear train is specially equipped for this task. All units 
of the Seventh Regiment will be continuous!}’ in touch 
through telegraph or dispatched armed locomotives. 
Strong guards will be posted at all important railway 
junctions. In all nearby cities and villages hostages 
from all political groups will be taken; these must be 
decently and tactfully treated. Volunteers recruited 
from the local population will be posted to guard all 
important public objects. In case of sabotage all Bol- 
shevik leaders will be shot first. In all -stations under 
our control new bodies of local administration will be 
set up from elements friendly to us (Mensheviks, 
Kadets, Esers, etc.). 

(c) After all these instructions were carried out and the 
position of the Seventh Regiment secured the following 
steps will be taken: 

The trains of the Seventh Regiment will return 
westward to assist the trains of the Cheliabinsk group 
to resume their movement. Strong detachments will be 
left behind to safeguard each station. After these trains 
had been rescued and their movement resumed the 
whole train column will proceed eastward in the direc- 
tion of Vladivostok with the trains of the Seventh 
Regiment functioning as an escort. Upon reaching their 
home stations the trains of the Seventh Regiment will 
once again return westwards to occupy the middle 
section of the railway line stretching between the trains 
advancing towards Vladivostok and those still deep in 
the west. They will control and defend this section until 
the last unit of the Army Corps passed by. 

Point B: In this case the Bolsheviks svill be opposed by arms. 
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Foint C: The trains of the Seventh Regiment will return and 
commence operations as outlmed under point A. 

Enclosures: (!) Text of Order No. 38/1 which must be executed 
at once. 

(2) Code. 


Captain Gajda, 
Commander of the Seventh Regiment.* 


'KraCOchvil, Cesfa revaluee, pa. 547-54S. 
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Order No. 38p 
Confidential 


In view of the grave situation facing the Army Corps all units 
under my command shall execute the following order: 

(A) All trains of the Second Division, the aviation unit and 
the engineering unit are not permitted to execute any backward 
movement except to give armed assistance to the units in the 
west, in particular to those of the First Division. Should such 
an assistance be required this undoubtedly would mean the 
beginning of an armed conflict with Soviet authorities. In such 
a situation all railway stations in which our trains are stationed 
shall be seized and this reported to me. 

To facilitate smooth execution of the above instruction I 
hereby .order all units: 

(1) take out and distribute all hidden weapons; 

(2) prepare all machine guns for action and cover them 
with rugs. The same applies to French automatic rifles; 
grenades must be ready; 

(3) thorough reconnaissance of vicinity of each railway 
station must be undertaken to secure its swift and 
smooth seizure. 

A plan of action giving details on the whole operation is 
enclosed. These instructions must be closely followed. A care- 
ful but energetic execution of the operation is essential for its 
success. 
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Until further orders, the trains of Captain Hoblik shall 
remain at the Omsk railway station. Captain Hoblik will daily 
dispatch reconnaissance parties to the city to ascertain the 
number of organized Bolsheviks, how many of them are armed, 
location of prisoners of war camp and whether the inmates are 
armed, whether the Bolsheviks have heavy guns, and the loca- 
tion of storehouses with weapons and ammuailion. The recon- 
naissance parties should consist of officers. 

Should armed action become inevitable, extensive use of 
grenades and bombs is essential. 

Should Captain Hoblik request assistance upon finding 
himself in a conflict with Bolshevik forces in Omsk, Lieutenant 
Pokomy is ordered to assist him. If such assistance could not 
be given, then Captain Hoblik shall seize the city of Omsk with 
all his available forces; the railway station will remain under his 
control until the arrival of trains with reinforcements command- 
ed by Kutlvasr or KudeJa. Trains of Lieutenant Pokoroy then 
shall remain in Barabiosk until further orders. 

It is quite possible (hat the Soviet authorities might be 
willing to lift the ban upon (be movement of the trains of 
Lieutenant Nosek. He should agree to Ibis, but his trains must 
not go beyond Irkutsk. As soon as information on our engage- 
meot with the Bolsheviks reaches Lieutenant Mosek, and in 
absence of other iastructioas, be shall seize Krasnoyarsk. To 
prevent the Bolsheviks from attacking us from the rear their 
trains must be disarmed and detained at the Krasnoyarsk 
station. All details of this operation arc left within the compe- 
tence of Lieutenant Nosek. The telegraphic connection with 
Irkutsk must be iaterrupfed. 

The engineering units shall remain attached to the trains of 
Captain Kadlec until further orders. 

(B) Each train must have one machine gun ready for combat. 

No more than one quarter of the total number of men of each 
train is permitted to leave and visit a city at one time. To 
secure the combat readiness of each train, all preparations must 
be undertaken immediately. The instructions concerning the 
dep!oyn7fal of Ike trams mast be executed at once even by force 
of arms. 

Should the trains of other regiments te present in any 
station along the trains of the Seventh Regiment, the oldest 
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officer of the Seventh Regiment shall take over their command. 

The general situation has deteriorated to such an extent that 
a conflict is inevitable. We are on the eve of combat. All units 
under my command shall take orders directly from me; from 
others only if identical with mine. 

From the moment v/hen these instructions will be received 
by the units, couriers or officers shall daily be dispatched to 
report to me on latest developments. 

Captain Gajda 
Commander of the Seventh Regiment.* 


Kiatochvil, Cesta rcroluas, pp» 65-6/. 
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Report of Sadlucky on the Cheliabirtsk Incident Telegraphed 
to Trotsky's Assistant Sadavkin Between May 18 and 20, 1918 

On May J4 a train with Hungarian prisoners of war had 
arrived in Cheliabinsk. As later was found out one Hungarian 
bad thrown a stone, or a piece of iron, into a wagon with the 
Czechs. During the fight which followed . . . one Hungarian 
was killed. The next day, when a delegation of the Czechs 
appeared in our office upon the invitation of our Investigation 
Comniissioa, it was imprisoned. This provoked the Czechs, 
They armed themselves, entered the city on May 17 at 6 P.M., 
and seized all cross roads, posted 4 baitaJiozis at the budding 
of the Executive Committee of the Cheliabinsk Soviet, and 
deployed the rest of their forces m other streets. The railway 
station was also occupied and its Military C'ommaQd imprisoned. 
But the premises of the Executive Committee of the Soviet 
were not entered into. 

The demonstrating Czechs demanded an immediate release 
of their imprisoned comrades and pressed roe for action, f 
argued that I could not release the imprisoned men because 
what was happening then in the streets amounted to an 
armed action against the Soviet Gosernmenl. But the 
Czechs assured me of their li^ralty to the Soviet Co\emment 
and declared that the release of the imprisoned was their only 
concern. To avoid bloodshed I categorically demanded that 
the Czechs evacuate the city at once, warning that we could 
not ecsema oar coca lor loag. Then, seevsg tbe disc/piine ef 
the Czechs and considering the lack of readiness on our part. 

I decided to let the imprboned go. As soon as we released 
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these men the Czechs left the city for their trains singing folk 
songs. 

To counteract the Czechs we mobilized all our units, 
deploying them in that part of the city beyond the river. While 
in town the Czechs also disarmed sentries at the Military 
Commissariat, broke the seal attached to the safe, misplaced 
official papers and cut the telephone lines. Then the Czechs 
seized a portion of stored weapons, disarmed a group of the 
Red Army men and took away two machine guns. The Czechs 
also searched people on the streets, confiscating any weapons 
these carried. One member of the Executive Committee of our 
Soviet was thus deprived of his revolver. During the encounter 
three Czechs were killed and two were wounded by stray 
bullets. Our side had no losses as the Czechs were under orders 
not to shoot. At present, there are about 8,400 Czechoslovaks 
in Cheliabinsk; out of these 1,500 are armed with rifles and 
6 machine guns. 

On the following day we declared martial law and then 
order was restored. On May 1 8 we requested the Czechs to 
return the seized weapons; the rifles and both machine guns 
taken away from the Red Army men have already been 
returned. The Command of the Czech forces also promised 
to return the rest of the seized weapons but begged us for 
patience a day or two because of the restlessness of the troops 
who now distrust their leadership. I was told by their leaders 
that the troops are restless to the point of rebellion because 
instead of being transported to Vladivostok by us, this had 
been promised by the Soviet Government, we are detaining 
them in Russia. If the Czech Command pressed them now for 
surrendering the seized weapons the excited soldiers might 
disobey. We wanted to disarm them but this proved impossible: 
first, we lack adequate forces; second, the Czechs are well aware 
of this. The Oblast Soviet in Yekaterinburg cannot assist 
because it had sent its own garrison to Orenburg. It is abso- 
lutely necessary to transfer the Czechs to Siberia. The long 
delay in the movement of their trains, lasting already for 
several months, and the uncertainty whether they would be 
transported at all, could provoke a powerful rebellion. And to- 
cross arms with the Czechs now, before the uprising of the 
Cossacks is liquidated, would be fatal. 
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Upon returning to their trains the Czechs posted placards in 
the city reassuring that their action had not been directed 
against the Soviet Government but at securing the release of 
their comrades unjustly imprisoned by us. When I pointed out 
to the Czech Command how possibly it could have allowed 
such a thing to happen, a spontaneous movement of the masses 
was blamed. Now everything is quiet. From Yekaterinburg 
arrived an instruction to the effect that in view of the lack of 
forces, which had been sent to Orenburg, no attempts should 
be made at disarming the Czechs now and that further instruc- 
tions from the Central Government with regard to the Czechs 
must be expected. This is al) for the moment. Tomorrow, if 
necessary, other details. The whole affair is still under inves- 
tigation . . .• 


‘Zo s\obodu, Voi. nt, pp. 159^160. 
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. . At the beginning of April Japanese forces landed in 
Vladivostok and, as their further plans were unknown to us, 
we had a very little hope that the Czechs would be able to 
embark in that port. Consequently, the Soviet Government 
decided to stop the movement of their trains, the decision being 
executed upon my orders. As soon as the members of the 
French Militaiy Mission, and the representatives of the 
National Council, came to see me (the May 15 interview, Ed.), 
I explained to both parties that the suspension of the movement 
of the trains must not be interpreted as a hostile act against 
the Czechoslovaks and that it was dictated solely by the new 
political situation in the Far East. At the same time I suggested 
that the members of the National Council, Messrs. Maxa and 
Cermak, request the French and British Governments for an 
official declaration showing their willingness to provide the 
needed tonnage at Archangelsk and Murmansk. On my part 
I have guaranteed that at a given time, agreed upon by a 
bilateral agreement, the Czechoslovaks shall be transported to 
places specified by such an agreement. In spite of their promise 
Messrs. Maxa and Cermak never delivered to me such a decla- 
ration. During my private conversations with the British 
Representative, Mr. Lockhart, I have repeatedly emphasize 1 
that the British and French Governments should make a definite 
commitment vdth regard to the Czechoslovaks, pointing out 
that these people could not indefinitely live in trains, parti- 
cularly during the summer months. Mr. Lockhart was unable, 
however, to give me a definite answer; he said that the whole 
matter had reached a very critical stage and that he did not 
know whether the British Government would be able to 
provide the necessary number of ships. 
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Thus (he whole matter reached a stafematc: not because of 
the Soviet Government, but primifily because of the Japanese 
landing and then due to the impossibility of obtaining an 
exact statement of undertaking from the British and French 
Governments. 

The counter-revolutionary elements lurking among the 
Czechoslovak troops, Russian bourgeoisie and reactionary 
officers exploited this uncertain state of affairs. These elements 
worked hard to make the rank and file of the Army Corps 
suspicious of the Soviet Government and convince the men 
that our Government planned to sell them to Germany. In a 
written statement I refuted all these allegations as false and 
concocted by scoundrels; only a fool would take them seriously. 

With no answer from the British and French Governments 
forthcoming I suggested the following solution of the whole 
problem through Comrade Aralov. Should the further trans* 
portation of the Czechoslovaks appear impossible, in other 
vvords, should England and France fail to provide the ships, 
then the men should be given an opportunity to remain in 
Russia. They could engage in any profession of their liking or 
have been trained for: join the Red Army, set up workers* 
co-operatives in various trades, join the guard units, etc. 
Naturally, there was absolutely nothing compulsory in this 
proposal. It was advanced only to offer a solution should the 
Czechs, not because of the Soviet Government, be prevented 
from departing from Russia. 

Unfortunately, the counter-revolutionaries and demagogues 
placed all these proposals, dictated solely by selfless efforts to 
safeguard the interests of the Czechoslovaks, in unfavourable 
light and made the Czechoslovaks distrust the Soviet Govern- 
ment . . 


•Trotsky L.D., Kak vooruthalas rev^atiiia (Moskva: 19231, Vol.t, 
pp. 213-215. 
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, . As everybody at the Congress was convinced that no 
results would be obtained by further negotiations the Executive 
Committee, on behalf of the Congress, entrusted the three 
Military Commanders with the task of working out a plan of 
military operations. Lieutenant Cecek propounded a view that 
only individual trains should force their way forward; this 
should be executed without enlarging their operations far and 
wide. Colonel Vojcechovsky, on the other hand, wished imme- 
diately to seize Cheliabinsk and from this central point extend 
the operations further to the eastern and western flanks to effect 
a junction with other trains. 

I could not agree with either of them. My objection to 
Cecek’s theory was based upon a conviction that without secur- 
ing at least several key junction points in advance no movement 
of the trains was possible. With Colonel Vojcechovsky I could 
not agree because: (1) not being familiar with the decisions of 
the Congress each train will respond in a different way to 
operations carried out from the centre; the lack of co-ordinated 
action would result in dangerous confusion; (2) the confusion 
will be further accentuated by the fact that we are in Cfaelia- 
binsk and not with our units. I, therefore, suggested that we 
should immediately depart for our regiments in order to issue 
the necessary instructions and then, after about 5 days, com- 
mence a concerted action all along the Trans-Siberian 
Railway . . . 

A complete agreement was not reached. But one thing was 
clear: that the fight will come soon and that those trains now 
in Siberia must not give up their positions by removing them- 
selves to Vladivostok until the rest of the trains, stationed now 
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between Cheliabinsk and Rtischevo, moved beyond the Urals, 
In spite of this carte blanche I tetumed to Novonikolaievsk with 
an intention to commence armed operations only after the trea- 
chery of the Bolsheviks, and their plan to destroy us . . . could 
be confirmed again . . .*’• 


'Gajda R., MoJ« pameU, pp. 25-33. 
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. . The Congress unanimously and emphatically declared 
not to surrender arms and immediately resume the movement 
forward . . . 

Personally, I view the situation in the following . way. 
Repressions will be mounted as soon as Moscow learns about 
our refusal to surrender arms; individual trains will have to- 
defend themselves until the strong Penza group could bring 
relief. The trains between Samara and Omsk could move east- 
ward only after the Penza group crossed the Volga River. It 
must be anticipated that the attempts forcibly to disarm these 
individual trains will lead to local armed incidents; this is the- 
real danger . . . 

The Congress elected a Provisional Executive Committee 
and entrusted it with the task of freeing the line to Vladivostok 
at any cost, even forcibly. But no Russian blood should be 
spilled as long as possible . . . Many Bolsheviks sympathize 
with us. Here, in Cheliabinsk, it is most unlikely that the Red 
Army and the militia would fight us; but the situation would 
change as soon as Russian blood flows. Intensive fraternization 
with Russians is under way here and the results are really 
gratifying; but this favourable climate will not last indefi- 
nitely . . . 

As we do not know when you might start the advance of 
the Penza group we are planning gradually to concentrate 
towards Cheliabinsk the isolated trains now dispersed between 
Cheliabinsk and Samara. It would be dangerous to leave them 
so dispersed. These trains are too few to secure Bardaush, 
Czizhmy, Kind and Syzran. And it would be dangerous to 
weaken the Cheliabinsk group by sending reinforcements to 
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thtsc trains and regronp tvhcn tha »hola Ime, and all comma 

cations, are not in oar hands. The only solution of th s s.taa 

tion is a rapid advance of the strong Penza group towards 

‘"'u'uTmportant to ezecute all these operations ^ 
knee; but how long this 

can he maintained is herd to say. I beheve not too kng , ^ 

During the last few days “‘rrmuSn a^wS^.s arc 
taking place around us; men and a Undoub- 

concentrated and Soviet military trams «me and go 

rcVut’"kTn%losion all along the railway 
line . . 


•Za Siobodu, Vol. in. PP. 176 - 178 . 
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“Cheliabinsk, May 25, 1918. No. 3825. Weapons in the hands 
of the Czechoslovaks are exclusively for self-defence. Hosti- 
lit}’ and armed clashes between the Czechoslovak and the 
Russian armies must be avoided at all cost. Weapons will be 
used only in self-defence, and only after the Czech units were 
attacked. The movement of trains towards Vladivostok is being 
executed under orders of the congress. The movement has been 
resumed in order to stop the growing restlessness among the 
men incited by a protracted stalemate in transportation, and by 
the resolve of the Soviet Government to disarm all units of the 
Army Corps. 

The congress wDl consider as an unfriendly act an\' attempt 
at stopping the movement of our trains towards Wadivostok; 
equally will be considered an 3 ' attempt at disarming our units. 
These attempts will sigorouslv' be resisted. The ensuing conflicts 
could easily be exploited bv' various political groups and dark 
elements, and could result in a grave situation all along the 
railway line in Siberia. These considerations prompted the 
congress to request j'ou to desist from hostile acts against the 
Czechoslovaks, and from placing obstacles on their way to 
Vladivostok. The terms of the Penza Agreement must be 
honoured. 

It is in the interest of both parties to free Cheliabinsk of all 
Czechoslovak trains as soon as technically possible. The cong- 
ress requests you to remove all obstacles which until now have 
been straining the friendly relations between the Czechoslovaks 
and the Russians.’’* 


'Zrnrhi! K., O sarKorpraru a demokrccii r pibirike crn-Mde, pp. I54-I55. 
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‘'Here is Boyarsky, Moscow. Please give me a detailed account 
of the situation in town. How the matter stands with the 
Czechoslovaks, how many trains they have, whether these are 
disarmed, and whether clashes look place. 

Here is Military Commander Ostrovsky. The town is quiet. 
Last night, at one after midnight, the National Council was 
requested to order its troops to surrender ell arms. The Council, 
however, gave an evasive answer in this manner: ‘Should the 
troops themselves prove willing to disarm the Council would 
not object because it wishes to avoid bloodshed.’ Today we 
are organizing a public meeting with the Czech troops. Trotsky’s 
order to disarm and dissolve their units will be read there. 
Under the existing conditions it is quite impossible to resort 
to violence and use extreme measures. The reason is that in 
Penza, at the Riazansk-Ural Station, there are 3 Czech trains 
with 1,S00 men, armed also with machine guns. In addition, 
only 18 versts from Penza, in Krivozerec, there are another 
1,500 men and, further in the direction of Rtischevo, 5 armed 
trains. 

In Penza our forces consist of 500 men of our own, of 100 
our men returned to us by Ruzaievlca, and of 100 men sent by 
Saransk. Reinforcements are expected from Rtischevo, 
Serdobsk and Simbirsk. 

In spite of this, a victory cannot be assured should the 
Czechs strike to force upon us a decisive battle. But irrespective 
of the prospects all efforts will be made to achieve the disarma- 
ment Aud disw-hiticvn tbe Czech iiniL^ Today the whole 
matter will be solved in one or other way. We are expecting 
assistance also from you. 
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Boyarsky: At the meeting you must exert yourself to create 
a mood among the masses conducive to a peaceful surrender of 
arms. Should this fail, then you must at once resort to militant 
measures. From this end some assistance is being sent to 
you . . 


•Za svobodu, VoL III, pp. 227-22S. 
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ed study of the evolution of the Franco-British policies towards 
the Legion see J.F.N. Bradley, “The Allies and the Czech 
Revolt Against the Bolsheviks in 1918’’, Slavonic and East 
European Review, Vol. 43, June 1965, pp. 275-92. Also his La 
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90. The National Archives (Washington), The Department 
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number about 20,000. Kennan. The Decision 
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10. Ceskoslorensky dennik, April 12, 19.8. 

1 1. Zo SYobodu, Vol. Ill, p. 56. 

1 2. Ibid., p. 57. 

13. The inten’iew was reported in an article entitled “A 
Friendly Discussion with the Chairman of the Penza Soviet”, 
in Ceskoshvensky dennik, April 15, 1918. 

14. Zfl SYobodu, Vol. Ill, p. 72; also Kratochvil, Cesta 
revoluce, p. 61. 

The Czech Communists replaced the Bolsheviks on the 
Commission, who had been dismissed by Kuraviev. In fact, the 
Bolshevik Chairman of the Commission was later arrested be- 
cause he had been bribed by the Czech command and permitted 
some trains to leave Penza with more weapons than allowed 
under the Penza Agreement, as revealed in Samara on April 13. 

The new Commission, composed entirely of the Czech Com- 
munists, functioned better for a while, until the Czech command 
bribed its new Chairman, Brabec, v/ho was then dismissed and 
arrested. Vavra, op. cit., p. 178. 

15. A report of F. Eisenfaerger to the National Council of 
April 24, 1918, cited by Krizek, Penza, p. 125. 

16. Ceskoshvensky dennik. May 14, 1918. 

17. Problems created by indiscipline and excesses in drink- 
ing and gambling appeared a continuous sore for the command. 
See Krizfk, Penza, pp. 142-144. People expelled from the Army 
Corps for drinking and gambling often found their way into 
the ranks of the Red Array; Za svobodu, Vol. Ill, p. 64. 

18. All figures, and those in the following narrative, are 
taken from Krizek, Penza, pp. 141-142. 

19. Krizek, J. Hasek r revoJucnim Rusku, p. 195. The Com- 
munist regime in Prague made a considerable efifort to capitalize 
upon the revolutionary past of Hasek, the celebrated author of 
Good Soldier Svejk. The activities of the Cz^ech Bolsheviks in 
Penza, and their struggle with the Army Corps, were described 
by Jaroslav Krizek. Though Krizek had access to all primary' 
source material about the origin of the conflict, he adopted the 
“official” interpretation which had been produced in Moscow 
in the early twenties; however, in some respects, he has shown 
a considerable restrain and modification. 

20. Krizek J., J. Hasek r revcducnim Rusku, p. 197. 

21. As one member of the National Council, F. Fiser, 
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reported from Samara, Hasek was more interested ia co-operat- 
ing directly with Masaryk and hts National Council in Paris. 
He planned to approach Masaiyk with a request permitting 
him to call his groups in Samara and Omsk the Second Czecho- 
slovak Revolutionary Army Corps. See Za svobodu, Vol. fll, 
pp. 121-122. 

22. Krizek, Hasek v revoluenim Rusku, p. 220. There 
was no real chance for Hasek to challenge successfully the new 
policy his comrades in Moscow had adopted towards the Army 
Corps. He fought a lost battle and later paid for it. The case 
of Hasek’s deviation was dealt with at a special meeting of the 
Czech Communist Party in Moscow on May 24, 1918, one day 
before the opening of the party’s founding congress. Because 
the Kiev delegation advocated stem measures against Hasek, 
while the Moscow members called for leniency, this disciplinary 
meeting was deadlocked. Jt was decided that Hasek's case 
should not be dealt with at the congress but referred to the 
Executive Committee. Ibid., p. 207. The decision of the Exe- 
cutive Committee is not known. It seems that Hasek was 
expelled from the party. 

Hasek's further fate was checkered. After the Battle of 
Lipiag and Che fall of Samara into the hands of the men from 
the Army Corps on June S, Hasek disappeared and roamed 
around about until December 1918 when he joined Russian 
Bolsheviks, This was a period of his great personal crisis 
because the command of the Army Corps had issued a warrant 
for his anest. He would have been court-martialed and perhaps 
hanged, as happened to a good number of Czech Bolsheviks 
caught with arms in band during the conflict with the Army 
Corps. On December 28, 1918 Hasek became a member of 
the Political Department of the Fifth Russian Army and a 
member of the Editorial Board of its paper. Eater, in 
Bugulma, he became commander of that city. 

For Hasek’s hilarious account of his activities there see his 
Velilelem mesta Bugulmy (Commander of Bugulma City), Sixty- 
Eight Publishers, Toronto, 1976. Jan Benes wrote a per«ptive 
and perhaps best assessment of Hasek's personal and literary 
legacy in Ibid., Preface, pp. 7-27, describing him as a 
confused and supreme egoist. Hasek parted with Bolshevism, 
returned to Prague ia 1920 and drank himself to death in 1923. 
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24. Report of a member of the Recruiting Commission, 
F. Fiser, from Samara to the National Council, of May 10, 
‘1918; Za svobodu, Vol. Ill, p. 140. 

■ 25. Krizek, Penza, p. 1 25. 

26. Ceskoslovensky dennik, April 16, 1918. 

27. 7hW., April 21, 1918. 

28. Markovic reported to Klecanda in Moscow on April 23, 
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have to work illegally . . .” Za svobodu, Vol. Ill, p. 84. 

29. Za svobodu, Vol. Ill, p. 140. 

30. Krizek, Penza, p. 107. 

31. /h/W., p. 108. 

32. Vesely, writing in 1953-54, asserted that from the begin- 
ning of March until the end of May 1918 some 6,000 men had 
been recruited into the Czechoslovak Red Army; see his Cesi 
a Slovaci v revolucnim Rusku, p. 95. No evidence supports his 
claim. Another author, writing after the de-Stalinization in 
1958, rejects this claim as exaggerated; Vavra, op. cit., p. 184. 

Maxa estimated on April 23, 1918 that about one per cent 
of the troops deserted since February of that year, which would 
mean some 400 men; Loc. cit. His estimate, however, included 
deserters who had joined the Bolsheviks, in Kiev in December 
1 9 1 7-February 1918, went to the front to assist the Soviets to 
repel the attack of Berlin mounted on February 18, 1918, and 
went to bits in that combat. Those who saved themselves 
appeared in Penza at the end of March, as has been mentioned. 

At the end of 1917 the Army Corps had 38, SCO men in its 
ranks. Recruitment in Siberia during spring and summer 1918 
brought in some 22,000 new men. It is probable that at the time 
of Maxa’s estimate at the end of Apiil the Army Corps consist- 
ed of over 40,000 troops. 

33. Za svobodu, Vol. Ill, p. 84. 

34. In fact, the original proposal on the establishment of the 
Bureau was made by the Czech Communists to the Bolsheviks. 
See Krizek, Penza, p. 70. The Congress is discussed by Vesely 
in Cesi a Slovaci v Revolucnim Rusku 1917-1920, pp. 212-213. 

35. Za svobodu, Vol. Ill, p. 122. 

36. These documents were cited by Lenin and Trotsky at 
the Joint Meeting of the Central Committee of the Communist 
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9. All the above and following figures from Kakurin, 
op. cit., pp. 141-2. 

Kakurin’s figures are closely corroborated by the estimates 
prepared by the Intelligence Department of the Supreme 
Command of the Austro-Hungarian armed forces entitled 
KriegsgJiederung der russ. Streitkrafte nach den Feststellungen 
bis zum 1714 1918 (Von Sud nach Nord), Osterreichisches 
Stattsarcbiv, Kriegsarchiv, Vienna, Feile 5805, 1918, AOK/NA 
Russland, Telegramme, Berichte, ohne Nummer, Janner-Oktober. 

The estimates total up to 128-142,000 men, which are broken 
down as fallows: 

Ukrainian Front: (a) 3rd Army east of lower Dniepr 5,000 
men; (b) 4th Army east of Yekaterinoslav-Kharkov 5,200 men; 

(c) 5th Army north-east of Kharkov, east of Kursk 2,500 men; 

(d) Donetsk area 20,000 men; (e) Krassov 7,C00 men; 
(f) Taganrog 15,000 men. Total 54,750 men. 

Western Front: (a) 1st Army around Briansk 3,500 men; 

(b) 2nd Army at Rogachev and north of Mogilev 3-5,000 men; 

(c) 3rd Red Army in the area of Orsha-Smolensk-Vitebsk- 
Polotsk 10,000 men. Total 16-18,500 men. 

Northern Front: (a) around Porchov-Novgorod-Luga-Pskov 
some 3,000 men including the Latvian Guard; (b) some units 
at Narva; fc) in and around Petrograd 10-20,000 men; 

(d) Finland 20,000 men; east of Helsinki 10,000 men. Total 
43-53,000 men. 

Moscow. 5-6,000 men. 

Tsaritsyn: 10,000 men. 

Howev'er, these estimates must be considerably reduced 
because the many units listed under their old Tsarist names had 
been demobilized on March 2, 1918, and were in the process of 
dissolution at the time the intelligence officers made them in 
those listed localities; in fact, they ceased to exist as militaiy for- 
mations and cannot be considered as fighting forces of the 
Bolshevilcs. 

The forces commanded by the Bolsheviks at that time can 
be considered only those which are listed in the report as the 
“Red Army” or “Red Guard”. After counting these units then 
the following picture emerges: (1) Western Front 16,000; 
(2) Northern Front 12-23,000; (3) Moscow 5-6,000 and Tsaritsyn 
10,000. Total 44-55,000 of men. The estimate for TsaritS 3 'n is 
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j V ■> nOO would be more accurate, 
much exaggerated, perhaps ,,47 qOO Bolshevik troops, 

The adjusted total then amounts to 36- . 

and approximates well Kakunns gu^. Regiment of 

2.500 men ordered by . |,i, utvian Regiments, 

1917, and some parts of the 2. 5. 7 an ^ qqq 

»hfch perhaps E^veto the Kegime"' »« 

Latvian Guard, or Strcl Mrc . . r ..../a East European 

Andrew Ezregnilis. The ,917 u..ian 

Quarterly, Boulder, 1914 P* Supreme Command 

Strelki see the report of the Austrian 

cited above, . be considered 

As menlioned before, and the '»hole 

ptovisional and tentative until “ those critical 

problem of the number “f A good beginning ■> 
days is wide open to .1, jp their articles cited 

made by Collins and Page and Ezergailis in 

10, Startsev, op. c«., p. 2«- b,.l„„ing of the Army 

11. The only available aKoont of 8 Armii", in P™le- 

is given by D. Ereme.ev, Naeh“''’/|,2j pp. 154-169. How- 
larsksla ReselMsila (Moskva). No. • J ^le Bed demy 

ever, no figures are given; also f, 6; also Thai B.. 

(London; Seeker and Warburg 1938). PP 
Aruriiu Aroruui Armtl ,a„uary-M.reh 1918 

12. O'Ballancc ranks No documentary 

theR.dArm,had40,0«uoopi^.urank.^^__^^^^^ 

evidence supports his cs • 

Amy (London; ■'ab" aod Faber. 19M), 

Wollenbcrg *'*“* ,„ Also here no documentary 

306,000 troops on May 10. • Army, p- ‘^2. 

evidence is offered. E WolIeo rg.^^.^^^^^ on May 20, 

Soviet writer. After the general mobi- 

1918 the Red Army had 2 . number increased and on 

nation suggests that » that number 

July 1 reached 262,433. Guard units, 53,929 

Lit be added 3^950 men m the Red 

m'lhrLartwLLr’s ^‘LrS'gLe'il ^oSSbly 
iSl^rr^SL^^SSSstSeeFeer.harout 
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of that nuniber only 18a,386 were armed, 49,068 trained, and 
mere 17,039 in combat readiness. 

This last figure is important. Shatagin’s estimate of the 
number of troops in the Red Army on May 20 and Jul3' 1 seems 
to be greatly inflated by the volunteers who had registered 
but never showed up. It seems that in order to arrive at a 
more probable picture of the armed forces of the Soviet 

Government in July 1918 we have to consider only Shatagin's 

information concerning the 38,010 Red Guards, 54,000 volun- 
teers in the partisan and party units, which undoubtedly 
includ^ the Internationalists, and 25,000 men in the Quarter- 
master s Corpa. The total is 1 17,000, and surprisinglj' tallies 
vith Kakurin s estimate of 125,000 men in the Bolshevik armed 
forces at the end of July, shown in Document No. 4. N.I. 
Shafagin, Organizatsiia i stroitelstvo So\eiskoi Armiiv 1918-1920 
gg. (Moskva: 1954), p. 63. 

Another estimate is made by Klevanskii, who writes that 
on May 28, 1918 the armed forces of the Soviet Government 
totalled 294,821 men. This number included the men sening 
m the Red Army, Red Guards, volunteers in special units set 
up by the party, volunteers organized by various nationalities, 
and the Internationalists. However, out of this total only 
198, COO were armed, which approaches Shatagin’s estimate. 
Perhaps Klevanskii’s estimates have to be scaled down all along 
the line to Shatagin’s figures. A. Kh. Klev'anskii, Chekkoslo- 
vats.:ie mtematsionalisly / prodannyi korpus {Woskvz: Izdatelsno 
Nauka, 1965), p. 209. 

13. The most comprehensive work was prepared under the 

direction of the Institute of Slavic Studies of the Academy 
of Science of the Soviet Union, entitled InternatsionaUsty r 
boiakn :a vlast soretoY {Mos\?vz.: Izdatelstvo Mysl, 1965). See 

frl*- soUdamost trudiasshichsia: 

Izdatelstvo Nauka, 1964); L.I. Zharov and 
VM. Ustinov, Intematsiomlnye chasti krasr.oi armii v boiakh za 
Ylast sovetOY r godu innostrannoi iniervenisii i grazbdanskoi 
SSSR^1960r^' Voiennoie izdatelstvo ministerstva oborony 

The Internationalists of various nationalities are treated 
by the following works. The Czechoslovaks by A. Kh. Klevan- 
sku {op. cit.); the Hungarians by A. Kladt and V. Kondratiev, 
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NOTES 

Brmh po pmzhiw. by 

zo,my V Rossir. 1917-1922 (Moskw: * fc Jie P«Mu 

Manuseivich, Pphkie .'"jf"'"""""'’,,,; , (Moskva: Izda- 
soveiskoi vlasti v Rossii'. Fetral Ochak, Yugoslar- 

telblvo Nauka, 19o5): the Yugoslavs y ' . y rossU: 

skic internatsionalixlyvborbezapo e ^ univecsiteta. 

1917.J92I (Moskva: ^ru^hba zakalennaia 

1955); the Ronniais by V M. Rozti‘^o« - oktiabrskoi 
V boiakh. Rinm^kie (Kishmev: 1965). 

reioliulsii i grazhiiMkoi xotne. — .-Sirhte beirn ZK der 

also a study by ‘be F« 

RAP.entitlei ErimerungenEhemaliger R nktober 

in dp, Rom Arm,, on din B„karest. Siaatsveilag 

lion mi itn Burst, Kruz- I9l7-I92u in j, ^ p„pov. 

fur Polittsche Literaiur. 1957 ); and t ^ jobrcnohsy na 
Ofl^^nJm/^ra^A3/^^ zz vhsi %i7.j922 (Leniogfad 

frontakh grazhdatskoi voiny y ^ shrenskycb cerxe- 

1959). Also Bopva piesen sn*^^**- re^■olucie a 

noarmejcov ucasinikov YeRkeJ okio rt>W siovenske 

obtimtktl vojny v sovWskom ‘"“I. Bo.koWlov 

vydavalelstvo politickcj liicratu^. . , ’ yQgtoke (Moskva: 
L Ye. P. Sidorchik, Tok Wo M, si, 1954). 

Izdaulstvo so«Moo-vko«^^^ "■ 

Suiiono, 

Stale. Decimal Bl=. ' L„„„t of U- Ulia"”''’ 

16, This section is based of Prisoners or War. 

who drew upon the archives of I . Q-nnoplennye , in 

See his article "Oktiabiskaia leTOhotsiia ^ g 

Frolelarskaia rtyoliusliia ' e ^^ar of the Central 

Another work dealing with the jstrom, who was in 

Powers in Russia isanaeconnto . book 

charge of Swedish Red Cross mi ^iJerio 

entitled Amons Pr^m"’ if having information on the 
(London: 1929). Another entitled Po« *e 

prisoners of war in iind *r Rvsrir* 

yolsn tun, Amur. Die Tscheduscht M ^ Paetoral 

Burgakrltg (Berlio-Koenigsberg. 191 )■ 
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Dissertation; research was done in the Archives of the Army 
t-orps in Prague. 

17. All figures from Ulianov, op. cit., p. 109. 

18. Pochoden, Februarj' 23, 1918. 

tfae congress see /zj'cjnVfl, April 15, 
918. The Moscow Headquarters of the Bureau of Prisoners of 
ar recruited many prisoners from Moscow and its Military 
ug for the Red Army. The Bureau itself employed 2,863 
men and dunng the spring months of 1918 organized 59 large 
^ nieetings, 278 small meetings and 28 private gatherings 
oscow. In the campaign organized in Moscow Okrug 240 
pp lOsi instructors participated. Ulianov, op. cit., 

70 7 7 ^ 7 o^o^r^^'^^ H,H. Fisher. The Bolshevik Revolution 

loaV/ n- (Stanford Unwersiti' Press: 

1934), p. 95, 

for example, an article of F. Valchar and L. Forst, 
rgamzatsna voenroplennykh v Simbirske”, in 1918 god na 
££727/70 {Kuib3'shevskoe Izdatelstv’o: 1936), pp. 135-52. 

. ® P^sonecs of war in the Red Army played an important 
ole m forcing the Bolshevik rule upon the Russian people. For 
example American Consul at Omsk, Thomson, reported on 
pri ^ the Omsk Soviet had dispatched about 100 armed 
n emationalists to Cheliabinsk to quell an uprising. A number 
o simi ar interventions took place in Russia at that time. 

not er example of the role of the Internationalists was the 
I^esmre and terror these put upon the Russians on behalf of 
e Bolsheviks. American Consul at Irkutsk, MacGowan, 
eporte on April 12 that in Tomsk the armed prisoners of war, 
mainly Hungarians acting as Red Guards, had carried out 
arrests, seizures and requisitions of propertj’. On March 24 the 
local Soviet demanded contribution of 5 million rubles from the 
oca usinessmen. Those refusing to pay were arrested bv the 
n emationalists and held as hostages. Tbe Soviet then increased 
e e\j to 9 million, and enforced the collection throuah the 
nternationahsts before releasi.ng the hostages. The National 
, ^^’^Ston), World War I, Organization Records, 

.lilitarv- Intelligence, Military Attaches, Russia. Box 75. These 
tiles^are full of reports on similar incidents. 

-2. The text of this radiogram is cited in a cable of .M. 
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Summers, American Consul m 7 -^^ {National 

State, Washington, dispatched on pn • pg^imal File, 
Archives (Washington), Department of State, 

Document No. 861.00/^672. 

23. loc. cit. on Foreign Policy, 

24. J. Degras (Ed.), So«el Documents 

1917-1924 (London: 1951). pp. „p. at., 

25. For Trotsky’s disarmament order 
p. ICO; also 320. 

26. Ulianov, op. cit., p. IM- see The HoHonol 

21. For all the above cited source Organiratioir 

Arehires (Washington). ’ spaches. Russia: Bov 

Records; Military Intelligence; Military f„u„i,ing Hies' 

No. 75. The material can be found ^ ^ ^ 

(l)M.l, M.A., Russia; ®"''"''^®w'„w;(3)M.I.M''- 

Cablesto and from Captain Prince in Rnggles; 

Russia; Letters from Optain from 

(4) M.L, M.A.. Russia; Cipher »"<' J ® ,he Consulate 
omcers at Moscow; (5) M.L. M A.. Russia. 

General Moscow. Oolovin Rosj:ii<m*» '‘""'"'m 

For other ligures see N.N. Oo Vol. lH. 

liulslio V I9I7-I9!S ss- (Impnme en Esto 
pp. n6and51. 

2S. Brandstrom, op. cr., P- of the »»™^ 
29. Ulianov, opoCil..p- „ considerably vary Klante 

of prisoners of war in the Red Ar^ 7 Klanie. op cl.. 

came up with a figure of I5.0C0 men, 

U Fischer dismissed altogether 

of war had joined the Red Arm, see hi. 

Affotes. op. a,.. Vol. I. R^,'"Yi.r.ng his travel through 

Masaryk’s testimony to the effec U not seen a sing 

SiberS. on his way to Japan. Mamiyk h „„ 

armed prisoner of war, X, can reached S.berm in 

March 7, and the cam^.gn of th' ^ ,he iVoimnoI 
middle of April. For primal File. Docnment No. 

ylrc/i»«. Department of Stale. 

861.00/1579. u, those of Brandstrom 

The most reliable estimates would of the 

and Ulianov. Brandstrom had acccs 
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Russia and Siberia, and 
of W tiT"! documents of the Bureau of Prisoners 

1 ir^' source should be particularly authoritative. 

Inter/^c of 1918 some 50,00D 

hr.rr!. u "f Bolshevik armed forces is corro- 
bor^ed by Iakovlev, op. dt., p. 118. 

Tntar ^ oew light on the problem is thrown by a study 

soTir^^ V boiakh za vlast sovetov {op. cit.), p. 89. This 

onlv fh that the 50,000 Internationalists represented 

Red m ^0 purely International Regiments of the 

tho-^ ° number, states the source, must be added 

in the partisan forces and 
consiHp ^ ° tbe Red Army, which would increase the total 
rians wac T'- P‘ "^be proportion of the Hunga- 
30 7 60 to 70 per cent (//bid., p 138). 

the fi'm np. c/V., p. 51. Kladt and Kondratiev confirmed 

Zharov’ ^be Hungarians (op. cit.), p. 4. It seems that 
nricnnor! ™°st comprehensive and included the 

anH norf ° serving in regular Red Army units, partisan 

of Interna 'ionflists'.^°™^^'°"'’ consisting purely 

p 81 ' boiakh za vlast sovetov, op. cit., 

32. Zmrhal, Armada dacha druhe mile, p. 69. 
ii. Za svobodu, Vol. Ill, p. 84. 

34. Zmrhal, Armada dacha druhe mile, p. 72. 

Wnr in entitled the Enemy Prisoners of 

\ T'n- ' 9 1 8. in footnote 27. 

^ - R- Gajda, Afq/e pfl,„e// (Praha: \92‘^), passim. 
w' ” ^be Diarj' of the German Military Attache 

m Moscow on June 23, 1918, in Bothmer. op. c/L, pp. 63-4. 

bv p ° Cerwa/i Activity in Russia, prepared 

in American Military Mission 

Wa^h^Z/w National Archives 

Militarvlnfel'l' ^^g^nization Records, 

33 Zmrh Box 75. 

33. Zmrhal, Armada dacha druhe mile, p. 76 

iy. Ibid., p. 69. 

40. Report of Riggs in footnote 27 

41. The National Archives (Washington), World War I, 
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R.G. no, organisation Records; Miliury I"t=lliS=ncc; Mddary 
Attaches, Russia, Box No. 75. ^ j number 

42. A gross average arrived at by ‘•'"f *Xg to B'obl- 
of volutttecrs who * „f „ar (976,000) 

Strom 90,000), by the nnmber of b'' .-j jl,e beginning 

who were on the territory rrf Russia an 

of the tepntriation KiCT Caucasns and Odessa 

Golovin less the Dvinsk, MinsK, » 

Districts), comes to 9.4 per cent. . j estimating the 

This gross average R, howe« . .no^'>-® foreign 

actual effectiveness of the seriously underplays the 

nationals to join the Red Army. concentration of the 

high results achieved in the areas o & achieved 

Bolshevik efforts and overplays the neg 'S ^hat only 

in peripheral areas. An «t-mate ^eby 
5.6 per cent of the total number P Kennao, op. cll‘> 

the Bolsheviks, suffers from tlusc^r conditions obtaining 
Vol. II. p. 73. Kerman disregards s^i 
in psriphcral areas, like 'b' ‘’'‘“'“A' ” jtores the total nnmber 
and western and southern . j-.j jo the whole Russian 

of prisoners of war (1. -'O^ „o.009) of 

Empire at the end of 1917. W in 

volunteers who joined the Red o ' . groups in Onrsk, 

. 43. The activities of the l^cSied by V. 

and all major cities “..i; tontr-revohutsionnye 

Vegman in his article entitled SibirsKi . 

orgaaizatsii V 1918 8.", pnblished rn S'liRnkie 

laie.sk)No.I,3anuary-Feb™aW 192_.PR^^^^ a 

44. Telegram of the (Washington), Depart- 

April 3. 1918. n. 861.00/1569. 

ment of State, Decimal File Doerrm „d by ob- 

This Japanese "'T, i^rsk, MacGowan. who 

nervations of Ameticati station through which a 

rtaily inspee'e^b', “^r ErpSsed. See his report J 

traffic to and froni "2 ,„,„„arionalist, f™" 

movement of tram . 17, April 3. and April 4, • 

towards Manchuri (Washington). World War I. R- - ' 

The Tion'enn'^ds^Mittoc intelligence; Military Attach , 

Organization Kecoi 

Russia. Box 7 5. 
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45. Major Drysdale was recalled from the Philippines and 

stationed in Peking to undertake intelligence work among the: 

prisoners in Siberia. He made several trips across Siberia. 
See his reports in The National Archives (Washington), Depart- 
ment of State, Decimal File. The reports appear under the- 
following Document Numbers: 861.00/1290 (Report dated on- 
April 1, 1918); 861.00/1870 (Reports dated on March 19,. 
April 10, and April 24, 1918). 

The estimates regarding the Bolshevik troops in Siberia, 
given by Drysdale substantially tally with the estimates of the 
French Military' Attache in Peking, Colonel Pichon, who him- 
self made several trips over Siberia. The reports, however, 
differ fundamentally in the assessment of the possibility of 
seizure o Siberia by the prisoners of war, and in recommending 
what the Allies should do to prevent such a development. 

or one report of Pichon see a telegram from the British 

mbassador at Peking to London of March 18, 19 8, in The 
hatunal Archives (Washington), Department of State, Decimal 
, * A 30-page report prepared 

14, 1918, and given by the French 
11 ary Mission in Peking to the Americans, and sent from 
lokyo to the Eepanmcr.t cf State on June 5, 1918, is filed 
uni^r the Document Number 36I.C0/2220. See also a report 

No 

46. Ibid., Document No. 861.00/1870. 

47. Za svobodu, Vol. Ill, p. 83. 

48. Kakurin. op. cit., p. 207. 

estimated that all these named cities of Western- 
^ counter-revolutionaries at the- 

, ° ^ Soviet forces opposing them amounted. 

RnlcE T*” ° number. This would mean that the 

e In ^^an 7.000 troops on 

pp. 138 9 Vegman,«/c//., 

State (Washington), Department of 

* si’ „ ' Document No. 861 00/1280 

Re^; d r'rl ^"'ashington). World War I,. 

Milharv ’d Military Intelligence, 

iviiiiiary Attaches, Russia, Box 75. -'!=»• 
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52. T,ot,ky Archive (Harvard Univrrsity), Doc«»ent 
.he irhatsh 

jnasse only on April 5, the aymp earlier According 

in the camps had '>'^“'"17^ a “ emanian officer 

to a statement made to Captain ^e-Union Conference, 

rrho visited Omsk and IrkuBlc. the Third Re Un e ^,1 

held in IrkuKk in middle of M.'‘7,7Vo7d arm them- 
members of the Clubs of ^ , Department of 

selves, r/ie ffot.W drcMrcr 

State, Decimal File, Document No- ‘ . j . Documents 

53. TrMky AMe (Harvard University), 

“No. 14 and 15. 

54. ;JM., Document No. 12. y,]atbm to the 

35. Telegram of the 5j°“ Archm, 

Foreign Office of March 18. 191 ■ Document 

<Washiii|ton). Department of State, De 
No.861.00/I432i. 

56. Ibid., Document No, 861.00/18 0. 

57. Kakurin, op- cf'-. P- 207- jp,g j^g Sational 

58. Report of ‘’L^ri R G. 120, Organization 

Archhes (Washington). World War . Attaches, Russia. 
Records, Military IntclUgeoce. Military At 

Box 75. 

59. Loc. at. 

60. Loc. cit. , The Department of 

61. r/ieWunWdrcftner(WasMog '■ j„,,g summary 

SUte. Decimal File, Document o- Siberia, ending 

No. 10 of the Intelligence R'P.'’f‘’’ „ „i staff (M.I.O.). 
June 14, 1918. Ft'Pa"^ ®' 7„borated by a report 
The War Office. This figure “S’n 

of the Siberian Military Comnussariat 18 . 

svhich listed 8,450 Red troops m the Amur 

Motley, op. ell., p. 197. , Washington), Department o 

62. The National AreJaves ( oo/2178. 

State, Decimal File, Uocnment Np 861.0 I 

63. Motley, op. ell., p. 183- F"' drcii.cr 

militaD personnel cited A', Box 614 C. 

(Washington), Record Group 45 W 6, 5, ier, 

64. Ibid., p. 196. 
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65. Zharov states that in June 1918, in the Tomsk Guber- 
nia, some 14 per cent of prisoners of avar joined the Red 
forces, and in Yenise}' Gubernia 12 per cent; Zharov, op. cit., 
p. 35. 

66. American Assistant Military’ Attache in Moscov.-, 
Major Riggs, estimated that there were 1 5-20,000 armed pri- 
soners of war in the Bolshevik forces in all Siberia in May: this 
was about 12-16 per cent of the total number of inmates of all 
Siberian camps. About 50 per cent of the armed prisoners were 
Hungarians. See his report of July 9, 1913, entitled T7ie Enemy 
Prisoners of War in Russia. The National Archives {V^ashingtovi), 
World War 1, Organization Records; Military' Intelligence, 
Military' Attaches, Russia, Box 75. 

67. V.M. Fic, The Czechoslovak Legion and the Allied Grand 
Strategy. The Problem of the Reopening of the Eastern Front 
in 1918 (unpublished manuscript), pp. 252-4. 

68. Zeman Z.A.B., Germcmy and the Revolution in Russia 
1915-1918: Documents from Archives of German Foreign 
Ministry, London: Oxford University' Press, 1958, Document 
No. 94-5. 

The German Government’s policy' of weakening Russia 
through revolutionary propaganda and promotion of fissures 
among her nationalities was based upon an extraordinary 
memorandum prepared by an exiled Russian revolutionary 
Dr. Helphand, alias Dr. Parvus, and submitted to the German 
Foreign Ofiice oa March 9, 1915. For full text see Ibid. 
pp. 140-152. 

The question of German aid to the Bolsheviks was subject 
of investigation by the American Go'/ernmeat, and a document 
was published corroborating evidence concerning the German- 
Bolsherik co-operation mentioned in Kuhimann's letter. The 
publication is entitled The German-Bolshevik Conspiracy. The 
Information Series, No. 20, October 1918. Committee on the 
Public Information, George Greel, Chair.man (Government 
Printing Office, Washington, 1913), The documents brought to 
light in this publication were evaluated by G.F. Kennan m his 
article entitled ‘The Sisson Domiments", published in the 
Journal of Modern History, Vol, XXVlf, No, 2, June, 1955, 
pp. 130-154. See also E. Sisson’s own account in hi; book 
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One Hundred Red Dayst A Personal Chronicle of the Bolshevik 
Re\oltilion (Yale University Press, New Haven 1951)- 

For German financing of the revolutionary activities of tfie 
Bolsheviks see Z.A.B. Zeman and VV.B. Scharlau, The Merchant 
of Re\oliiiion: The Life of Alexander Israel Helphand {ParMts), 
1867-1924 (London: Oxford University Press, 1965), particu- 
larly pp. 206*34. Also Alfred E. Senn, “The Myth of German 
Money During the First World War", Soviet Studies, Glasgow,’ 
Vol. XXVIII, No. 1. January 1976. pp. 83-90. Also Alfred Erich, 
Senn, “New Documents on Lenin’s Departure from Switzer- 
land, 3917”, International Review of Social History. Amsterdam, 
Vol. 19, 1974, pp. 245-53. Also F.L. Carsten, “Was Lenin A 
German Agent?”, Problems of Communism, Washington, Vol. 
VJII, No. 1, January -February 1959, pp. 44-8. 

The whole question of Germany financing Lenin and the 
Bolshevik Party was reopened by Solzhenitsyn A.I.. publishing 

Lenin in Zurich (Ntw YoiV), and vhft fcAlo'«ing 

studies: Maurice Friedberg, “Solzhenitsyn’s and Other Literary 
Lenins”, Canadian Slavonic Papers", Ottawa, Vol XIX, No 2^ 
June 1977, pp. 123-37; Alfred O. Meyer, “On the Tracks of the 
Arch-Fiend”, Ibid., pp. 1 38-52; Alfred Erich Senn. “Solzhenitsyn 
and the Historical Lenin”, Ibid., pp. 153-60. 

69. Zemin, op.cli.. Document No. 126, pp. 128-9. 

70. Ibid., Document No. 13l, p. 130. 

71. Ibid., Document No. 133, pp. 132-3. 
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the entire number. See Bothmer K., Mit Graf Mirbach in 
Moskau (Tubingen 19Z2), p. 9 and p. 3€. 
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85. The picture of German nationals in the Bolshevik 
armies is usually oversimplified, and generalizations are made 
to the effect that it was wholly unconceivable to expect the 
Internationalists to promote German interests in Russia. This 
assumption would be correct, provided that all those who joined 
the Red formations were convinced revolutionaries, with an 
unshakeable Leninist outlook. In reality, however, it was not so. 

We have seen that several groups of German nationals 
featured in the Red forces. The most numerous were those 
volunteers who had joined the Bolsheviks on their own accord: 
either for political conrictions, or just to gain advantages, 
food and monej'. The latter categoiy was by no means a small 
one. 

Another group included those men, not necessarily selected 
from prisoners, which the German Government had officially 
offered to the Bolsheriks as instructors and specialists. 

The men of the third group had, perhaps, been planted into 
the Red Army by agents of the German General Staff and 
paraded as most fanatic Internationalists. 

It is reasonable to expect that the first group would not 
promote German interests in Russia. Not so, however, the 
second and the third groups. But, apparently, not everything 
was weU even with the first group. As will be seen soon, the 
Bolshevik.s took the Czechs into confidence and told them on 
iday 23, 1918 that the Germans and the Hungarians in the 
Red Army were mostly nationalists who paraded as revolu- 
tionaries and most devoted friends of the Bolsheviks, and who 
under this cloak exploited the trust placed in them by the 
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Bolsheviks in order to make inroads into the defence establisb- 
ments of the Soviet Government They were planning an anti- 
Soviet coup, and the Bolsheviks would appreciate assistance 
from the Czechs. See also pp. 177-83. 

Two interpretations appear probable to explain this alarm- 
ing, and for the Czechs certainly not surprising, development. 
Jt would seem that those men who bad originally joined the 
Red Army for monetary and other advantages, and they were 
numerous, came under the spell of men from the second and 
third groups who during May made extenshc inroads into the 
Red Army organization. Or, perhaps, that the infiltrators of 
the third group were so numerous as to pose, on their own 
strength, a real threat to the Soviet regime. No dependable 
facts and figures are available on this important topic. 

86. The State Secretary was alarmed by the prospects that 
the peace treaty might not be ratified, and that the entire 
endeavour of the German diplomacy to immobilise Russia 
would be frustrated. He cabled to the Foreign Ministry from 
Bucharest on March It, 1918 that the situation was so un- 
certain that he would recommend moderation in evaluating the 
advantages Germany would be able CO derive from the Brest 
Treaty, He said, “one could probably say that the Eastern sky 
was beginning to lighten, but it would be parhaps better not, 
as 3 et, to assume that the transitioo from a war on two fronts 
to a war on a single front is dehnitely assured.” Zeman 
2.A.B., op. Cl/., Document No. 1 19, p. 119, 

87. As will be recalled, the British Intelligence report of 
June 14, 1918 dealing with the Siberian situation states that the 
tunnels on the railway south of Lake Baikal had been mine 
by enemy prisoners doubtless acting with the connivance, if noi 
active assistance, of the Bolshevik authorities. The National 
Archives (Washington), Department of State, Decimal File, 
Document No. 861.00/2178. A Summary of Intelligence No. 
10. as of June 14, 1918. 

88. Chicherin (old to ao Italian General someiiroe before 
May 27, 1918 that “the Soviet Government would not accept, 
or accede, to an Alfred rorervenffon ttnless actuaHy attacked 
by Germany, because the Germans would immediately be on 
their backs and the Bolsheviks would go out of existence in the 
struggle . . Riggs' cable from Kfoscow of May 28, 1918, 
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reporting to Ruggles in Vologda upon a meeting of the Allied 
Military Representatives, held in Moscow on May 27, 1918. 
The National Archives (Washington), World War I, Organi- 
zation Records, Military Intelligence, Military Attaches, Russia, 
Box 75. 

89. Za svobodu, Vol. Ill, p. 260. Gajda’s swift operations in 
Baikal region, which with a handful of his men secured all 
tunnels undamaged but one, won admiration particularly from 
the British military experts who estimated that were the tunnels 
blown-up it would have taken at least two years to restore the 
railway connection between Vladivostok and Central Russia. 
This threat was casting its shadow over the Allied plans of 
sending an expeditionarj' force to Russia from their very 
inception; it was one of the “ifs” of the whole grand scheme. 

90. These rumours were not entirely without foundation. 
American Consul at Samara, Nielson, reported on March 26, 
1918 that an Attorney, who had just arrived from Kokhand in 
Turkestan, reported that there were scores of cars loaded with 
cotton on the railway between Tashkent and Orenburg. It was 
no secret in Tashkent that if these cars reached Moscow they 
would be shipped to Germany. A German prisoner of war, 
named Schmidt, was the chief agent in making arrangements 
for the shipment of purchased and confiscated cotton to 
Germany. Nielson further states that this information was 
corroborated by a letter which P.B. Anderson, Chief of 
American YMCA in Russia, was carrying from American 
Consul at Irkutsk, E.L. Harris, to the Consul General in 
Moscow. The National Archives i'Nash’mgXon), World War I, 
Organization Records, Military Intelligence, Militars' Attaches, 
Russia, Box 75. 

American Consul MacGowan at Omsk reported on April 1, 
1918 that . . prisoners I have seen appeared convinced Bol- 
sheviks, and the influence of German agents is not manifest. 
German agents are busy in western Siberia, and in Central 
Asia, trying contracts for the interchange of grain, butter, fats, 
wool, hides, skins, furs, flax, hemp and cotton, for agricultural 
machinery and other produce. Conservative military men and 
businessmen declare that Germans certainly will get these sup- 
plies unless there is armed inten-cntion . . .” Ibid. 

Kennan takes a very strong exception to information 
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obtained from arti-BoJsheviJc sources like the above one, and 
considers them >vbo!]y unreliable and responsible for gross 
distortions of the Siberian picture nhich then found their way 
infothereportsof the Allied r^resentatives to their Govern- 
ments. “The existence of these prisoners along the Trans-Siberi- 
an railroad was a source of concern to the western Allied circles 
from the very beginning. This apprehension was ably and 
successfully exploited by the anti-Bolshevik elements in Siberia, 
who filled the ears of the Allied representatives with lurid tales 
of the arming of the prisoners by the Bolsheviks, and pictured 
a Siberia effectively taken over by the Germans through this 
device.” Kennan G.F., Russia Leases the iVar, p. 284. 

True, most of the reports received from these sources 
overstated their conclusions, but there is no reason to doubt 
the validity of the factual pan of these reports. In fact, most 
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concerning prisoners of war were based upon their own perso- 
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Austro-Hungarian and German Prisoners m Siberia; (B) The 
Bolsheviks arc Co-operating with the Germans; (C) German 
Plans in Asia; (D) German Policy in China. See Report 
No. 7, of May 23, 1918, prepared by Commandant Pichon. 
The National Archives (Washington), Department of State, 
Decimal File, Document No. 861.00/2440, 

91. Ibid., Document No. 861.00/1345. 

92. Ibid, Document No. 861.00, M280. While reports of 
Captain Riggs concerning prisoners limited themselves strictly 
to military ioteiligcnce aspects. i.c., only facts and figures, 
reports of Major Drysdale, in addition to their factual side, 
attempted to answer the questions of whether these prisoners 
were posing a threat to the Allied interests, in which way, 
what was its magnitude, and howto counteract it. 
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No. 133. p. 130. 
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Foreign Relations, 191S, Russia, Vol. I, pp. 563-4. I^raacis to 
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against the Bolsheviks in the Baltic areas. See R.C. Williams, 
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the civil war in Russia, as he put it, “for all practical purposes”, 
was over. All major adversaries had either been defeated, or 
their military power broken. This then enabled Trotsky to 
deploy against the Czechs the troops recalled from various 
fronts of the civil war as soon as the decision to force the Czechs 
ifato submission by arms was reached in middle of May. For 
Lenin’s pronouncement see his speech of April 24, as reported 
from Moscow to Washington on April 26, in the National 
Archives (Washington), Department of State, Decimal File, 
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133. The German military power casting its shadow over 
the defenceless country convinced the Czechs in Russia that 
Germany was in a position to put a pressure upon the Soviet 
Government to extract any concession. Ceskoslovensky dennik 
of May 14, 1918, recorded on that day the 42nd protest which 
had been lodged by the German Government with the Bolshe- 
viks against the violation of the Brest Treaty. It was not 
entirely unreasonable to suspect that one of such protests 
might have demanded the disarmament and dissolution of the 
Army Corps. 

134. The debate was opened bj’ a book of Papousek, Proc 
doslo k bojum legii se sovety (Praha 1928). Then came an 
article of Steidler, entitled “Jaroslav Papousek, Rusko a csl., 
legie V letech 1914-1918”, and published in Nasc rcvoluce 
(Praha 1933), Vol. IX, No. 1, pp. 100-105. Papousek’s rebuttal 
was entitled “K otazee: Rusko a ceskoslovenskc legie”, 
published in Nase revoiuce {Vrahn 1933), Vol. IX, No. 2, pp. 
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otazce: Rusko a ceskoslovenske Jegie". 'a revoluce 

(Praha 1933), Vol. IX, No. 3-4. pp. 469-472. 

135. Papousek published foU text of a cable of Baton Atz, 

tehichhad been dispatched from Baden to Vienna on May 28, 

1918, and in which the German General Staff requested 
Austtian Government also to lodge a formal protest wi 
Soviet Government against the transfer of t e ze 
Corps to France. This was a clear violatron of the Brest 

The second document is the text of a cable sent by the 
Austtian Ambassador at Bcilin, Prince Hohen o c 
on May 30, 1918. The cable states that a “mmun.cahon of 

the German General Staff, requesting the ^ ® 

Office to protest with the Soviet government against 
transfer of the Czechs and the Poles to " 

received in the Foreign Office only on the previou day. Until 

then no definite decisions had been made by the g 

in that matter. As the most appropriate course “f 

Mitbach should be requested to lodge a protest in Moscow. 

“"^^:';;h?tume„.isa,s^cab.ofPnn«Hohemohem 

rrafdetrm^rlg 7e Cmch and Polish Boops, a 
Russia is conflicting. While Mi.bach reported that th 
Government on its own accord had been atte pag 

the Czechs, the General Staff had different reports abouMb^ 

matter. For the moment Mitbach „r the 

communicate to the Soviet would be 

German Genera, Staff protest 

prevented from being transferred Czechs were 

Lid be lodged only PP" 

resumed. Nase revoluce (Praha 1933). 

Vienna’s polices towards the Legion see Thumg- 

"■•rs„wrc;rh.Mm;“co^ 

Litovsk negotiations Js touche op w jpi8 (Mac- 
J.\V.,Brest-Litovsk.r/.e Forgotten Peace. March 
Millan, London 1956). p. 273. 
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137. m’o/wce (Praha 1933), Vol. IX, No. 2, pp. 240- 
244. 

138. Kennan G.F., The Decision to Intervene, p. 293. Kennan 
cites documents from the German Foreign Office Archives: 
Berkheim’s cables of May 28 and June 4, 1918 from the 
Grosses Hauptquatier; Kuhlmann's cable to Mirbach of June 
1, 1918; Mirbach’s cable to the Foreign Office of June 4, 1918; 
and a Foreign Office Memorandum of June 7, 19 1 8. 


CHAPTER IV 

1. For full text see Zmrhal, O samospravu a demokracii 
(Praha: Knihovna osvobozeni, 1923), pp. 89-92. 

2. The Czech Communist sources exaggerate, beyond all 
proportions, the influence of the left opposition within the 
Army Corps. For example, Krizek argues that the preliminary 
conference was forced upon the unwilling National Council by 
the left radicals, particularly from the Soviet of the First 
Division. Krizek, Penza, p. 128. In fact, the reverse was true. 
The Soviet of the First Division adopted in Inzhavino a reso- 
lution to the effect that all agitation for the congress must be 
condemned and the National Council given a free hand to 
convene it as soon as conditions permitted. Za svobodii, Vol. 
Ill, pp. 121-2. 

3. The narrative of the proceedings of the conference in 
Penza is based upon these sources: Zmrhal, O samospravu a 
demokracii v sibirske ermade, pp. 92-1 1 7; Za svobodii, Vol. Ill, 
pp. 114-5; Krizek, Penza, pp, 127-30. The account of Zmrhal 
is a particularly valuable source because he participated in all 
meetings and drew upon their official minutes. He presided 
over the congress itself held in Omsk in August 19 8. 

4. Before the conference opened the Czech Bolsheviks 
boasted about “having the masses on their side”. One delegate, 
Vasek. elected by the Artillery Brigade, confidently declared 
that the entire brigade would follow him to join the Red Army; 
actually, only 6 men deserted with him. Za svobodu, Vol. Ill, 
p. 115. 

5. In fact, the National Council decided in Omsk on April 
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15. Ibid., Vol. Ill, p. 98. 

16. Vavra, op. cit., p. 192. 

17. lbid.,pp. 194-5. 

18. Ibid., p. 196. 

19. Za SYobodu, Vol. Ill, p. 144. 

20. Patejdl, op. cit., pp. 24-5. 

21. A letter of Markovic of May 15 from Moscow to the 
Rational Council in Omsk in Za srobodit, Vol. Ill, pp. 

so a report of Janik to the Provisional Executive Committee, 
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1 , George F. Kennan comes to a different conclusion: - - It 
is idle to attempt to find in this occurrence fthe conflict, Ed.), 
the reflection of any deliberate conspiracy or of any special 
duplicity on one side or the other. Neither side was without 
provocation in the events that led to it, and neither was without 
blame . . Kennan, The Decision to Intervene, p, 164. 

2, V.I. Lenin, Sochineniia (Moskva: 1950), Vol. XXVII. 
pp. 1-2. 

The article published by the Czech Communists was based 
upon the documents seized by the Bolsbesiks in the ofhee of the 
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National Council in Moscow on May 11, 1918. The . 

consisted of letters of Masaiyk from Lon on o 
leaders in Russia, and letters exchanged between c-„ncial 
Council and the Allied inissions in Russia regarding financi^^^ 

matters. Lenin was right that the Cxcchs ha ^ 

Allies 15 million rubles. But he failed to "'f 

money was a state loan, extended by t e ^ p 3 n, 

Governments to finance the transfer of 

France. This was clearly stated in the quoting 

ently left out by the Oech Communists and Lenin q 

Another important thing which fact 

got to mention in ““!‘^,hrCzcehs and Allies in 

that the financial transactions between th Soviet 

Russia were conducted f 

Government. The funds were released fro Govern- 

Russian banks only upon the . transfers; in fact, 

ment. There was n«ihios , - jjt authorities 

every transaction was executed upon otd cost of 

to the banks. The purchase of %P£ bepaid to 
transportation of the Army Corps to transfer of funds 

the government, were given as reasons for the transie 

in the applications of the Allies to the an . anti. 

Lenin's assertion, that the funds bad ^g^nts of 

Bolshevik uprising, and that the p j ,j,e Soviet 

French and British, h wholly unfoun ' • joans: it earned 

Government was the chief beneficiary o confiict 

foreign exchange. At the lime of the ou J The rest, IL5 

the Czechs had about 1.5 million rub ° Bolshevik-con- 

mUlion, was paid from the Allied reserves to th<i Bols 
trolled banks for supplies and service rend • 

3. Trotsky, vonrwzAotoJ Czechs as 

Trotsky invoked the same documents g 

Lenin. The only additions are his refeixn 

the Cheliabinsk congress to the Frenc Cheliabmsk. 

to the collusion of the French with tht t-z ^ The two 

No such cable was sent by the Czech „i, 5 ion were 

communications of the congress ® «,a« addressed also to 

dhpatched on May 21 and 23; Ite latter was 
the Soviet Government. 
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There was no collusion of the French and the Czechs in 
Chehabinsk. Major Guinet arrived in Cheliabinsk on May 26; 
all major decisions had been taken by the congress already on 
May 23. And we know that at that time Guinet was the staun- 
chest opponent of military operations of the Czechs and defen- 
der of the actions of the Bolsheviks. 

4. V. Alexeiev, “Borba s Chekho slovatskiim miatezhom 
V Povolzhie”, Proletarskaia RevoIitHsiia (Moskva: 1922). No. 4, 
PP- ‘i5-S9; Borba za Kazan (Kazan: 1924); Gaia-Gai, Borba s 
Chekhoslovakami na srednei Volge (Moskva: 1930); L. Germanov, 

K istorii Chekho-Slovatskovo nastupleniia i sverzhenia Sovet- 
^oi vlasti V Sibiri”, Proletarskaia Revoliiitsiia (Moskva: 1922), 
o. 4, pp. 16-23; A.S. Bubnov, S.S. Kamenev, and R P. 
Eideman, Eds., Grazhdanskaia voina 1918-1921 gg. (Moskva: 

928), R. Khabas, “K istorii borby s Chekho-Slovatskiim 
miatezhom”, Proletarskaia Revoliiitsiia (Moskva: 1928), No. 5, 

55-65, V.I, Lenin, Armia i Reroliutsiia (Leningrad: 1923); 

• Maksakov and 1. Nelidov, Kronika reroliutsir, god 1917 
(Moskva: 1923); V. Maksakov and A. Turunov, Kronika 
grazhdanskoi voiny v Sibiri 1917-1928 gg. (Moskva: 1 926); I. 
Mints and Gorodetsky, Eds., Dokumenty po istorii grazhdan- 
skoi voiny v SSSR (Moskva: 1940); I.N. Smirnov and I.P. 
Flerovski, Borba za t/ra/ / 5/6, > (Moskwa: 1926); “Chekhoslo- 
xatskii miatezh in Bolshaia Sovetskaia Entsikhpedia (Moskva: 
1934), Vol. 61, p. 518; History of the Communist Party of the 
Soviet Union (Bolsheviks), Edited by a Commission of the Cen- 
tal Committee of the C.P.S.U. (B.), (Toronto: Francis White 
Publishers, Ltd., 1939), p. 327. 

The arguments of Russian historians were taken o^er by 
some Western writers of early period. See P.M. Price. My 
Reminiscences of the Russian Revolution (London: 1921); E.A. 
Ross, The Russian Soviet Republic (New York: 1923); L. 
Fischer, The Soviets in World- Affairs, Second Edition (Prince- 
ton: 1951), Vol. I, pp. 79-139. 

5. Only one copy is available of this collection of documents. 

It is deposited in the Vojensky Historicky Ustav in Prague. The 
collection is the most important single source of material 
pertaining to the origin of the Czechoslovak Communist Party, 
Its Red Army and their activities in Russia in 1917-9. Krizck 
made extensive use of it. 
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6. Price writes in his article: 

. I am informed that Moona’s (A. Muna, a Czech 
Communist leader. Ed.) legal advisers are in possession of 
dccumcnts which should make the trial of international 
interest . . . After the Czechoslovak rising in Russia m June 
1918, the Soviet Government seized in the Bureau of the 
Czecho-Slovak National Council a number of documents 
which thiow a flood of lighten the relations between this 
•Council and the Allies. I learn that these documents, which 
arc to appear at the trial, concern correspondence during 
1917 and 1918 betvkccn Masaryk ... who was “tjhat time 
in London, and Dr. Maxa, President of the Czccho-SIovak 
National Council in Russia ... 

“Another document describes negotiations between 
■Maxa, and the Head of French Military Mission iri Russia, 
who hinled lhat if the Allies were to recogniie the indepen- 

dence of Oecho-Stovakia, the latter mutt raise a rebell™ 

ogainst the Soviet Republic In the ihletest of Ihe Alto un 
hearing this Masatyk. who was still in London, 
to postpone taking action until he had ma 
representation to the Alliest but on obtaining no 
in terms he informed Mata that it ™ 

action in order to secure the recopiition of the Ctech 

Slate, even if it meant bloodshed m 

this lelegtnra Caecho-Slovafc troops seized >he 
Railway and the line on the Volga. Since that tune ^ 
effort has been made in Pntgue and Pans to prevent the 
publication of these documents.’ 

This material, however, was never published '>1' ■''' 
Cosernment nor the Czechoslovak Cun'"”"'®' in 
of ,h= document, seized in the office of the Nat.ona »■' 
Moscow have been mentioned. The allege ca c . 

Maxa, which was to .ouch off the uprising, is “ /““f 

7 . Bohumil Smrral, CheihoMI ■ „ 

1922). See also F.Necasek and J.Pachta, ^ds.. . 

prolisoveiskych piklech ceskoslorenske rea ce 
pp. 8-9. 
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8. P.S. Parfenov, Grazhdanskaia roina i’ Sibiri 1918-1920 
gg. (Moskva: 1924), pp. 19-20. 

9. It is true that the Socialist Revolutionaries were preparing 
an anti-Bolshevik uprising in Siberia for some time. At the end 
of May 1918 about 7,000 men were involved in the prepara- 
tions. In Novonikolaievsk such a group consisted of 600 men. 
See Vegman, op. cit., pp. 1 35-46. But no formal co-operation 
with the Czechs existed prior to the outbreak of the conflict on 
May 25, although some personal contacts were maintained; 
these played no role in the origin of the conflict. 

10. This link was also made by J.A. White in his book 
The Siberian Intervention (Princeton University Press: 1950), 
p. 250. It is not clear, however, whether White made this link 
on his own, or whether he based himself upon Parfenov’s other 
work Uroki proshlogo. Grazhdanskaia roina v Sibiri 1918, 1919, 
1920 gg. (Kharbin: 1921), pp. 29-32. 

This link is unfounded. The circumstances which prompted 
Gajda to draft his order are well known. There was no co- 
operation of the Czechs with the anti-Bolsheviks in Novoniko- 
laievsk at that time. Gajda's visit to their headquarters took 
place on May 25. On the contrary, the Russians wished the 
Czechs to postpone their operations for six months because 
they were not readj*. 

1 1 • F.G. Popov, Chekho-Sloratskii miatezh i Samarskaia 
uchredilka (Samara: 1932), pp. 23-41. 

12. It is true that in Jassy se\eral conferences took place 
between the French representatives and the Czech leaders. The 
French were preoccupied with the problem how to restore the 
Eastern Front in Russia. An account given by Cerenskj' him- 
self of one such conference, and his subsequent activities, 
refute Popovs allegations. Ccrensky was asked whether the 
Czechs could be counted upon to assist in an attempt to renew 
military operations against the Central Pow’ers in Russia: these 
operations, due to the German-Bolshevik armistice, would 
probably be resisted by the Bolsheviks and a conflict with them 
would he una\oidable. To this question. Cerensky answered 
that without permission of Masaryk the Czech troop’s could not 
participate in any such aetton. Masaryk himself later rejected 
this project. But in middle of February 1918, upon orders of the 
Chief of I rer.ch Mission in Kishinev. General Voulcminc, 
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began their advance on Februaiy 18, 191 . g P 
into Russia and joined the Bolshevik arm 

officers served in the Army ‘J"” “*, ‘“5“^ a„d, those who 

were dismissed at the beginning of ^ ^ n,utiny on 

remoined were either deposed b, the k muW 

May 20, iike C'”-' f the aL* 

except a fev/, when the Ciechs Division, 

open the Bolsheviks, 'f*'' Leontiev. 
Cenerai Kolomensky, ‘‘"‘I f ;„„„sit.on against 
had to be arrested in Penza because of then OPP 
the planned altack upon the Bolshevks. And t w.ll be 

bered that the netted in Omsk for 

General Shokhorov, a Russian, ardent y , against 

the aelilentent of .he “nniet. The dectston m strike ag^^^ 
the Bolsheviks was taken by ihe deieg 1 
Congress in Cheliabinsk against the ..a,., nee of Russian 

staff of the Army Corps. There svas no influence ol k 
officers upon this decision. sovelkom 

14. A.I. Melkhin. /^mer/kortsAra/aiWervcn^ 

DalnemVoslokev 1918-1920 gg- va 'and J Horec, 

15. Kral.op.eir., pp. «.9. jSg), pp. 48-9. 

Au/arec«WOTewfc>cA/fg»fvRajfcK ( ^ cinnonsti v 
Also V. Vavra, "Z Masa^ko^or No 1- V. Vavra. 

Rusku”, in Historie a vojenstfi (Praha: I ’ sibin”, in 

“Americky imperialismus v pozadi cs. in 

Historie a vojensivl (Praha: 1954), No. • of 

These interpretations were in vogue during 

Stalin era and were, as Vavra puts it, ac 
writere from their Soviet ^****8“®^. * v Klamna cesia, 

However, writing in 1958, Vavra m k** ' . . g„ors” which 
pp. 243-4, repudiated Ws own ‘ rnethodologica 

had “exaggerated the role of American p gyjry inter- 

“had attributed to it a decisive come Soviet 

national question”. He criticizes the wor 
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writers, among them of A.I. Melkhin, for a similar “error’- . 
He also recants for his “uncritical acceptance” of some un- 
founded conclusions of C. Hruska and J. Vesely. 

16. Krai, op. cit., pp. 47-9. See also J. Muska and J. 
Horec, K iiloze ceskoslovenskych legit v Ritsku (Praha: 1953), 
pp. 48-9, 64. 

17. Ibid., p. 5^. The endeavour to link the Czechs with 
the Socialist Revolutionaries, which had been attempted already 
by Smeral, is refuted by an account of this conference by Sip 
himself. Because the Co-operatives in Siberia had large stocks 
of supplies, the Financial Department of the Army Corps 
negotiated with Kostyn and nine members of the Directorate 
the supply arrangements. There was nothing secret about these 
negotiations. In fact, a representative of the Soviet Govern- 
ment was also present, and the arrangements agreed upon 
were then approved by the Government itself. See F. Sip, 
Nekolik kapitol o hospodarstvi nasi sibirske arniady (Praha: 
1926), pp. 10-2. 

18. J. S. Hajek, JVifsonovska legenda V dejinach Ceskosloven- 
ske Republiky (Praha: 1953); P. Hentges, “T.G. Masaiyk et la 
grande conspiration centre I’Union Sovietique”, La Pensee 
(Paris: September-October 1953), No. 50, pp. 67-73; Cenek 
Hruska, “Ccskoslovensti rudoarmejei”, Obrana lidu, November 
7, 1950; Cenek Hruska, Velika Rijnova Revoluce a nose narodni 
svoboda (Praha: 1950); Vaclav Krai, O Masarykove a Benesove 
kontrarevolucni protisovetske politice (Praha: 1 953); J. Vesely, 
“Cesi a Slovaci v revolucnim Rusku 1917-1920”, in Nora mysl. 
No. 3, March 1954, p. 437; Muska and Horec, op. cit.; 
Necasek and Pachta, Eds., op. cit.; Vesely, O vzniku a zalozeni 
komunisticke strany Ceskosiovenska, op. cit.; T. Syllaba, T.G. 
Masaryk a revoluce v Rusku (Praha: 1 959). 

19. Krai, op. cit., pp. 46-62. Also Vavra, Klamna cesta, 
pp. 27-S. Also O. Riha, “Uloha SSSR v osvobozcncckych 
bojich ccskeho a slovenskcho lidu”, in J. Vavra, Z boju za 
svobodu a socialismiis. Uloha SSSR r osvobozencckycb bojich a 
budovatelskcm usiii ceskeho a slovenskeho lidu (Praha: Csl. 
akademieved, 1961), p. 17. 

20. Kvasnicka, op. cit. 

2'. Klcvanskii, op. cit., p. 371, 

22. For example, V. Vavra, “T.G. Masaiyk and the 
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Lcgicnnaircs. How Was It All in Reality?”, Prace, May 9, 1 968. 
For a sharp attack upon the revival of Masaryk's ideas within 
the Communist Party of Czechoslovakia and his attitudes 
towards the Soviet Union see M. Silin, A Critique of Masary- 
kism. Progress Publishers. Moscow, 1975. Also Jaroslav Krizek, 
“T.G. J-fasaryk a \ 7 stoupeni cs. legii na jare 1918”, Ceskosfo- 
\ensky Casopis Hisioricky, Vol. 14, 1966, 637 fT; Pichlik K., 
Vavra Vlastimil, Krizek J.. Ccr\enobila a ruda, Vojaei ve xalce a 
revo/uci, /9/4-/9/S, Nase vojsko, Praha. 1957; Pjchlik Karel, 
Zahranicni odboj ]9l4~l9t8 bez legend. Praha, 1968 

For an excellent survey identifying the initial stages of partial 
return to historical objectivity, sec Stanley Z. Pech, “Ferment 
in Czechoslovak Marxist Historiography”, Canadian Slavonic 
Papers, Vol. X, No. 4, J96S, pp. 502-21. This process of 
regeneration was terminated by the invasion of the country by 
Soviet troops in August 1968, and historiography has returned 
to modified neo-Stalinist interpretations. 
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